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ENGLISH BOTANY 


Class II.— MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

Herbs, or rarely (and only in exotic genera) trees, with a stem in 
which the wood, pith, and bark are undistinguishable, as it consists 
wholly of cellular tissue in which are imbedded fibro-vascular strings 
passing into the leaves above. Seed containing an embryo having a 
single seed-leaf or cotyledon, in the axil of which lies the bud which is 
to form the future stem. Leaves generally with unbranched parallel 
or sub-parallel veins, or with a midrib from which such veins proceed, 
rarely with branched anastomosing veins. Parts of the flower generally 
3 or some multiple of 3, rarely 4, 2, or 1. Calyx and corolla generally 
alike in texture, and both often coloured: on this account in the 
monocotyledons these terms arc seldom employed, the floral envelopes 
being described under the general term of perianth, 

Sub-Order I — FLORIDiE. 

Essential organs of the flower surrounded by a perianth, or more 
rarely naked. Perianth of regularly whorled leaves or raonophyllous. 

ORDER LXXIV,—Ty PHAGES. 

Perennial aquatic or marsh herbs with creeping rhizomes. Stem 
simple or branched at tlie apex, cylindrical, leafy. Leaves alteniate, 
lorate-linear, entire, parallel- nerved, sheathing. Flowers unisexual, 
monoecious, in continuous spikes or globular heads: in the latter case 
the heads are arranged in a raceme or panicle \ in all cases the male 
flowers are placed above the female. Male flowers numerous, without 
any perianth, inserted directly upon the axis ; the flowers intermingled 
with hairs or scales which have no regular arrangement round the 
separate flowers : stamens simple dr shortly 2- or 3-foi*ked at the apex ; 
anthers oblong, erect, affixed by the base, 2-celled; the connective 
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produced beyond the cells; pollen-grains globose. Female flowers 
without a perianth, intermingled with subclavate hairs or surrounded 
by 3 hypogynous scales : ovaries free or sometimes united in pmrs, 
sessile or stipitate, 1-celled and 1-ovuled; ovule pendulous from the 
apex of the cell, anatropoua; style simple; stigma unilateral, ligu- 
late. Fruit subdmpaceous, membranous or spongy on the outside ; the 
inner layer woody or coriaceous, and adhering to the seed. Seed with 
a very slender membranous testa; albumen abundant and fleshy; 
embryo straight, axial; radicle directed towards the hilum. 

GENUS L—TY'PB.A. Toumef. 

Flowers monoecious, the male and female flowers in 2 separate spikes 
one above the other, contiguous or slightly separated ; the male spike at 
the apex, frequently with large deciduous bracts intermingled \vith the 
flowers. Male flowers very numerous, without a perianth : stamens 1 to 
6 ; filaments capillary, often monoecious, surmunded by a number of 
hairs (sterile stamens ?) dilated at the apex. Female flowers without a 
periantli; ovary slender, stalked, surrounded by numerous hairs (abor- 
tive stamens?) ; style short; stigma simple, elongate, unilateral. Fruit 
minute, longly stalked, dry, subdrupaceous, with a woody endocarp 
and a membranous epicarj) splitting lengthwise and seim’ating from the 
endocarp when the fruit is ripe. 

Aquatic plants with lorate-lincar distichous leaves and brown or 
reddish spikes terminating the simple stem, both rising out of the 
water. 

Dr. Withering says this genus of plants is the rv^ri of the ancient Greeks, from 
, a bog or marsh, this being the natural position of the species. (Theophr. iv. 11 ; 
Diosc. iii. 123.) 

SPECIES I-TYPHA LATIFOLIA. Lkm. 

Plate MCCCLXXXV. 

Beieh. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. COCXXIII, Figs. 747 and 748. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 2942. 

Leaves broadly linear, nearly flat, slightly glaucous. Male and 
female spikes contiguous, the former generally with subfoUaceous de- 
ciduous bracts. Female spike elongate, cylindrical, fuscous-brown in 
fruit: stigma lanceolate-ligulate; hairs of the axis of equal breadth 
throughout. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Leaves f to 1 inch broad. Male and female spikes cemtinuous. 
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Var. media*. 

T. modii^ D.O. H. Fr. Vol, V. p. 302. 

Leaves ^ to | inch broad. Male and female spikes separated by a 
short interval. 

In pools and ditches. Not uncommon, and generally distributed in 
England. Rare in Scotland, where I have seen it wild only in Wig- 
tonshire; but it is recorded from the counties of Renfrew, Forfar, 
and Moray, and said by Neill to have formerly occurred in Orkney, 
but to be now extinct through drainage. Frequent throughout Ire- 
land. Var. 0 in the bog near the Avindmill on Wimbledon Common, 
Surrey. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock thick, creeping, stoloniferous, sending up tufts of di- 
stichous leaves sheathing at the base, 3 to 6 feet high, varying in 
breadth from } to inch. FloAveri ng spike rather shorter than tiie 
leaves, su]iported on a stout straiglit unbranched stem. Anthers 
yellow. Female spikes 5 to 9 inches long, at first about I inch in 
diameter and olive brown, in fruit about 1 inch across and blackish, 
by which time the male spike is reduced to a naked rachis. Fruit 
with fine light brown hairs on the stalk. 

Common Ca(s Tail. 

Frouch, Massolte a lurries fetiilles, German, Breiihlaltngcs Kvlhenrohr. 

This pliuit is known by tbo name of bulrusb, cat’s tail, or reud mace, and grows 
abundantly in pools or low st/eams, and is gcnemlly associated with the yellow iris 
and the common reed. It was known to tho ancients, (Plin. IG, 3G.) 

The leaves of this plant arc used largely by coopers to place between the staves of 
casks and tubs, to render them water-tight, Tho pollen from the sterile flowers is 
exceedingly inflammable, and is employed by tho makers of fireworks as a suhstitnte 
for that of the club moss. The down of the amentum has been used to stufl* cnslnons 
and mattresses. All tho species of cats’ tails are voiy oniamcnial on tho margins of 
lakes and pieces of water, and they afford favourable shelter to wild fowl ; but as tlicy 
increase rapidly, they must bo cautiously introduced when tho pool is small. This is 
tho plant chosen generally by the early painters to represent the reed which was 
placed in our Saviour’s right hand during His mockery by the Romau soldiers. In 
England tho leaves are sometimes woven into mats and baskets, and occasionally 
cottages ai*e thatched with them. In Hr. Clarke’s travels we read that the stems of 
this speoios of grass are a favourite food with tho Cossacks. Hr. Clarke calls it a cool 
and pleasant vegetable ; but states that ho was told by several Cossack officers, who 
Imd been in other coxintrics, that it is only fit for food when it grows in tho marshes 
of tho Don. 
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SPECIES n.-TTPHA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Linn. 

Plate MCCCLXXXVl, 

JReicK Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IX. Tab. CCCXX. Fig. 744. 

Billot, FI. Gall, ot Germ. Exsicc. No. 2948. 

Leaves narrowly linear, nearly flat on the inside, slightly convex on 
the back, not glaucous. Male and female spikes separated by an 
interval of naked rachis; the former without subfoliaceous bracts. 
Female spike elongate-cylindrical, rusty colour in fruit: stigma linear- 
subulate; hairs of the axis slightly thickened towards the apex, so 
as to be somewhat scalelike. 

In ditches and pools. Not unfrequerit in England, and widely dis- 
tributed. Very rare in Scotland, where it is said to grow in Loch 
Maben, Dumfries, Colvend Manse Loch, Kirkcudbright, and Lindores 
Loch, Fife. Rare in Ireland, and contined to Dublin and Antrim. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Very similar to T. latifolia, but readily distinguishable by its 
narrower leaves to ^ inch long), which are more convex on the 
back, and deep green, not glaucous. The spikes are always separated 
by about an inch, and occasionally the female Bj)ike is divided into 
2 portions; it is usually longer and considerablj7 thinner than in 
T. latifolia, not exceeding f inch in breadth even m fruit, when it is 
of a bright rusty brown. The broader stigmas and hairs give a more 
scaly aspect to the spike than in T. latifolia. 

Smith mentions that in the marshes of Great Oakley, Essex, the 
Rev. Revett Sheppard found what seems a variety of T. angustifolia, 
with much thicker fertile spikes than usual ; and as it was growing 
with T. latifolia, Mr. Sheppard thought it might be a hybrid between 
the two. 

Narrow-leaved Cat's Tail. 

French, Massette a fcuilles ^troites, German, SclvtnalhlMtrigcs Kolhmroht^ 
ScJmiale BohrJcolbe, 

GENUS fL—ST?AB.aANlVM. Toumef. 

Flowers monoecious; the male and female in several separate globular 
heads, one above the other in a spike, raceme, or panicle separated 
distinctly; the male flowers towards the apex of the stem, and 
also of the branches, when the flowers are paniculate; the separate 
heads, or at least the female ones, with large foliaceous persistent 
bracts. Male flowers very numerous : perianth none ( ?) : stamens .3 ; 
filaments distinct or nearly so, surrounded by 3 to 6 scales dilated at 
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the apex (sterile stamens?). Female flowers without a perianth (?) : 
ovaries sessile or shortly stalked, free or united in pairs, surrounded by 
8 to 6 imbricated membranous scales (abortive stamens?) ; style short; 
stigma elongate, unilateral. Fruit rather large, subsessile or shortly 
stalked, dry, subdrupaceous, with a woody endocarp and a spongy 
epicarp. 

Aquatic plants with broadly linear distichous leaves and small 
globular heads of flowers, the latter rising above the water, which the 
leaves sometimes do, while in other cases they remain floating on the 
surface. 

Tlio name of this genus of plants is derived from the Greek word ffjrApyaroy, a 
band, in allusion to the ribbon-shaped leaves. (Dioso. iv. 23.) 

SPECIES L-SPAEOANIUM RAMOSUM. 

Plate MCCCLXXXVIL 

Hoick Ic, ¥1. Germ, et Hclv. Vol. X. Tab. OCCXXVI. Fig. 751. 

S. eroctum, var. a, Liim. Spec. PI. p.l378. Reich. l.c. p. 2. 

Radical leaves broadly linear, stiff, not floating, sharply keeled and 
triquetrous at the base, with the lateral faces channeled; stem leaves 
with their sheaths not inflated. Flowering stem erect, stifF, branched 
at the apex. Flower-heads in a panicle. Female flower-heads sessile 
on the lateral branches of the panicle, 1 to 3 on each branch. Male 
flower-heads very numerous, sessile towards the extremities of the 
lateral branches and termination of the rachis of the panicle. Stigma 
lanceolate-linear. Fruit sessile, prismatic-turbinate, with a conico- 
pyramidal or ovate-pyramidal top abruptly acuminated into a short 
beak. Leaves green, not pellucid. 

In ditches and in shallow water by the sides of ponds and rivers. 
Common and generally distributed, but rare in the north of Scotland, 
though extending to Orkney. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock stoloniferous. Leaves numerous, to 5 feet long, ^ inch 
to 1 inch broad, the radical ones slightly channeled towaids the base 
on the upper side, and with concave lateral faces; stem leaves flat 
from a sheathing base ; lower bracts resembling the leaves, but shorter 
and amplexicam, not sheathing; upper bracts much shorter than the 
lower ones. Stem stout, rather shorter than the leaves, the upper part 
with several alternate branches which have bracts at the base. Flower- 
heads globose; the female ones sessile along the branches, 1 or 2 placed 
about the middle of each branch or the lowest one terminating the 
branch. Male heads all sessile, olive-black before the anthers expand, 
smaller than the female, very numerous, on the contmuatiem of the 
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branches which bear the female heads, and also on the termimtion of 
the main stem itself above the highest branch, falling oflF after flowering 
and leaving the branch bare above the heads of fruit which are nearly 
1 inch in diameter. Fruit ^ inch long, dark olive, the height from the 
broadest part to the apex not much greater than the extreme width 
of the fruit; the beak or permanent part of the style about one-fourth 
of the length of the fruit. 

Branched Bur-reed, 

Frencb, S/Ubmier rmneux. G«nuan, AtUge IgeUholbe, 


riPECIES n.-SPARGAWriUM SIMPLEX. 

PiATE MOCCLXXXVm. 

neieh Ic, FL Germ, et Helv. Vol. IX. Tab. CCOXXV. Kg. 760. 

Billot, FI. Oall. et Germ. Exsicc. Ko. 862. 

S. crectum, var. 0, Lirm. Spec. PI. p. 1378. 

Radical leaves linear, usually stiff, rarely floating, in the former 
case rather sharply keeled, and triangular at the base, with the lateral 
frees flat; the stem-leaves with their sheaths not inflated. Flowering 
stem erect, stiff, simple. Flower-heads in a raceme. Female flower- 
heads 2 to 4, stalked, terminating the peduncles of the raceme, the 
uppermost one generally sessile upon the racliis itself. Male flower- 
heads 2 to 5, sessile on the upper part of the rachis of the raceme. 
Stigma linear-subulate. Fruit shortly stipitate, oblong-fusiform, with 
a conical top, gradually acuminated into a long beak. Leaves green, 
not pellucid, at least at the apex. 

In ditches and shallow water, by the sides of ponds and pools, or in 
deep water, and then often barren, and with floating leaves. Rather 
common, and generally distributed, except in the north of Scotland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial, Summer. 

S. simplex has much the habit of S. ramosum, but is a smaller 
plant, rarely above 18 inches or 2 feet high, with the leaves about 
^ inch broad, of a yellowish green, and with the lateral faces at 
the base on each side of the keel flat, not concave. Male heads 
yellow before expansion. Female heads usually on a peduncle above 
the axil of the bract; the lowest peduncles in fruit 1 to 3 inches 
long; fniit-heads about f inch across. Fruit about ^ inch long, but 
much more slender than in S. ramosum, and equally attenuated at 
each end, the beak about f of the length of the fruit. The stalk not 
half the length of the part which contains the seed. 

When growing in deep ditches, canals, or slow-running rivers, 
S. simplex has the leaves floating, and not distinctly triangufrr at the 
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bafee 5 but in this state I have never seen it produce flowers : but 
Dr. Grenier stat^ in the ‘‘ Flore de France ” that the fruit and styles 
and elongated stigmas distinguish it from the following species. 

Beichenbach has fibred the fruiting head of S. ramosum as that of 
S. simplex, and has fallen into a similar error in his description in 
‘*Icon. FI. Germ, and Helv.” vol. xi. p. 8. 

Uribranched Bur-reed, 

French, Biuhanier tmyfle. German, EinfachB Igelehoihe, 

SPECIES in.— SPABGABTIUM AFFINE. ScUneUzl, 
Plate MCCCLXXXTX. 

BM. Ic. FI. Germ, ot Helv. Vol. K. Tabs. CCCXXIV. CCCCXVIL Fig. 925. 

JiUht, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 854. 

S. natans, Bah. Man. Brifc. Bot. od. vi. p. 358. Hooh. & Am. Bn*t. FI. 

ed. viii. p. 474. Ch^en. & Oodr. FI. de Fr. Vol. HI. p. 337 (non Fries., tost. C.J. 
Hartmasm, Skand. FI. ed. ix. p. 218). 

S. simplex, var. Benth. Handbk. Brit. FI. ed. ii. p. 434, 

S. lon^oliom, Don. MS. (non Tmez.). 

Leaves linear, flaccid, always floating, none of them triangular at 
the base; stem-leaves with the sheaths leather long, somewliat 
inflated. Flowering stem floating, rather stout, flaccid, simple (very 
rarely branched), the apex rising out of the water only at the time 
of flowering. Flower-heads in a raceme. Female flower-heads 2 to 5, 
rarely 6, stalked, terminating the peduncles of the raceme, the upper 
ones subsessile along the rachis itself, Male flower-heads 2 to 5, rarely 
1 to 8, sessile on the extremity of the rachis of the raceme. Stigma 
lanceolate-ligulate. Fruit stipitate, lanceolate-fusiform, with an ele- 
vated conical top gradually acuminated into a long beak. Leaves 
green, not pellucid, at least at the apex. 

In pools and lakes. Rather rare. Llyn-y-ewn, Llanberris, Car- 
narvon; the Lake district. Not uncommon in the counties of Kin- 
cardine and Aberdeen ; Alvah, Banff; North Mavine, Shetland. Local 
in Ireland, but not unfrequent in Connemara, Donegal, and Antrim. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial, Summer, Autumn. 

Rootstock stoloniferous. Stem flaccid, round, faintly striated, from 
6 inches to 3 J feet long, according to the depth of the water in which 
it grows. Leaves long, floating, from i to | inch broad, the lower 
flat above, slightly convex beneath. Bracts similar to the leaves, but 
broader in proportion, and firmer in texture. P(^duncles of the lowest 
female-head 1 to 3 inches long in fruit., very rarely with 1 or 2 sessile 
heads beneath the terminal one; fruiting-neads floating, about | inch 
in diameter. Fruit olive, about inch long 
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S. aflSne comes very near to S. simplex, and is often with difficulty 
distinguished from the floating state of the latter. The following 
differences arc observable. In S. affine the sheaths of the stem- 
leaves are more inflated, the stigmas are niore thickened and li^late, 
shorter and more oblique than in S. simplex, and decidedly micker 
than the style, the fruit is more attenuated at each end, having a longer 
stalk and a longer beak. In fruit the heads are more equally stalked, 
even the upper having commonly a short peduncle. The male heads 
are smaller, from the filaments being shorter, and the whole plant is 
of a deeper green, less inclining to yellow. 

Whether S. affine be really distinct from the S. natans of Fries. I 
am unable to say. Both Nyman, in the “ Sylloge Florae Europeae,” 
and C. J. Hartmann, in the ninth edition of the “Handbuk i Skan- 
dinaviens Flora,” separate them, the latter giving as synonyms of 
S. natans, Friea^ S. Friesii, Beurling (whose paper I have been unable 
to see), and S. longifolium, Turczaninow. The principal points of 
difference seem to be the branched flower-stem and more numerous 
male heads of S. natans, Fries^ but the stem is certainly occasionally 
branched in S. affine. 

Specimens of S. affine from Shetland in the herbarium of the late 
Dr. Fleming were labelled by Don “ S. longifolium, but I am 

not aware that he ever gave a description of the species. 

Floating Bur-reed. 

Eroncb, IManiGr Jlottani, Crorman, Klemste TgehJcolbe, 


SPECIES IV.^SPARGANItrM MINIMUM. Fries. 

Plate MCOCXC. 

BMi. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IX. Tab. COCXXIV. Fig. 749. 

FI. Gall, et Gt)nn. Exsicc. No. 853. 

S. natans, Lmn. Spec. PI. p. 1378 (ex parte). Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 273. Koch, 
Syn. FI. Germ, et Holv. ed. ii. p. 780. Crep. Man. FI. Belg. od. ii. p. 310 (non 
lAnn. FL Lapp.), Fries. 

Leaves linear, flaccid, always floating, none of them triangular at 
the base. Stem-leaves with ihe sheaths short, not inflated. Flower- 
ing-stcra floating, slender, flaccid, simple, the fqyex rising out of the 
water only at the time of flowering. Flower- heads in a spike-like 
raceme or spike. Female flower-heads 1 to 3, shortly stalked, termi- 
nating tlie peduncles of the raceme, the upper one, or sometimes all 
of them, sessile on the mchis itself. Male flower-head solitary, sessile 
on the extremity of the rachis. Stigma oblong-lanceolate. Fruit 
subsessile, ovatc-ovoid, with a shortly conical top, rather suddenly 
acuminated into a short beak. Leaves olive-green, subpellucid. 

In ditches and small pools, principally in peaty soil. Rather scarce, 
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but generally distributed, though perhaps in some cases S* affine has 
been recorded for it. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Stem varying in length, according to the depth of the water, from 
3 to 18 inches Tong. The leaves are very similar to those of S. affine, 
but of not so bright a green, and a thinner texture ; the stem-leaves with 
shorter and less inflated sheaths. Female flower-heads rarely more than 
2, the lower one with a stalk ^ to 1 inch long, the upper one sessile, 
but frequently all the heads are sessile, or nearly so. Stigma shorter 
and thicker than in S. affine. Fruit-heads about ^ inch in diameter. 
Fruit olive-yellow, ^ inch long, more swollen in the middle, or a little 
below it, than in S. affine and S. simplex, and more abrui)tly acumi- 
nated into a beak, which is not above ^ of the length of the fruit. 
The stalk of the fruit is similar to that of S. simplex, but shorter 
than that of S. affine. 

Small Bur-reed 

EXCLUDED SPECIES 

TYPHA MINOR. Sm. 

Engl. Bot. cd. i. No. 1457. 

Reported to have been found on Hounslow Heatb, Middlesex, in 
the time of Dillenius, by Mr. Dandridge. It was also said that tliere 
was a specimen in the herbarium of the Botanic Gardens at Liverpool, 
brought from a large maid pit, to the north of Little Crosby, on the 
Lancashire coast in 1801. It has been rcpoi*ted from Kent, but the 
plant proved to be S. angustifolia. 


ORDER LXXV._ARAOE-aS. 

Perennial herbs, with tuberous rhizomes or corms or thickened 
creeping rhizomes, and with or without stems above ground. Leaves 
fdtemate or all radical, stalked, with the ])etiole sheathing at the base ; 
the lamina large, variously shaped, entire or pedate, or cut in various 
ways, often cordate or hastate at the base, usually with branching 
and anastomosing veins, or with a centml midrib, from which parallel 
veins run to the edge of the leaf, rarely with linear-lorate entire 
parallel- veined leaves, or (in one genus) with ensiform and equitant 
leaves. Flowers unisexual and monoecious, rarely perfect, arranged 
VOL. IX. c 
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on a spadix, supported on a radical or axillary scape, and often sur- 
rounded by a spathe. Flowers, when unisexual, usually -mth the male 
flowers in the upper part ot the spike, and the female in the lower, 
wholly covering the spadix, or only forming belts round it. Perfect 
flowers frequently witli a rudimentary scalo-like perianth of 4 to 8 
leaves, and 'with 4, 6, 8, or more stamens surrounding a 1-, 2- or 
3-celled ovary free from the perianth. Male flowers reduced to single 
stamens, which are free, or more or less united to each other; the 
anthers sometimes nearly or quite sessile. Female flowers reduced to 
naked ovaries, 'which are free or united with each other, 1- or many- 
celled and 1- or many-ovuled; ovules variously disposed, usually 
orthotropous or campy lotropous ; style siinj)lcor none; stigma capitate 
or discoid, undivided or lobed. Fruit generally a berr}’', rarely dry, 
witli 1 or more cells, and 1 or more seeds. Seeds subglobular or 
angulated, with a coriaceous and often thick testa; albumen usually 
abnndaiit, fleshy or farinaceous, rarely nearly absent; embryo straight, 
axial, extremity of the radicle pointing towards or away from the 
hilum. 

Tkibe L— ORONTEiE. 

Flowers perfect, surrounded by a membranous perianth of 6 leaves. 
Spfitlie replaced by a leaf-like bract, resembling a centinuation of the 
stem, not convolute or tubular at the base, sometimes absent. 

GJSNUS I.—ACORU8. Linn. 

Spathe Icaf-like, ancipitate, usually forming an apparent continua- 
tion of the 2 -edged scape. Spadix inclined, or forming a continuation 
of the scape, pseudo-lateral, conico-cylindrical, wholly covered with 
perfect flowers. Perianth of 6 membranous oblong-oblanceolate obtuse 
persistent leaves, concave at the apex. Stamens 6, inserted in the 
base of the pemnth leaves ; filaments linear, flattened ; anthers 
2-cellcd, didjunouB. Ovary 2- or 3-celled, ovules numerous; stigmas 
sessile, punctifonn. Fruit bluntly 6-sided, prismatical-clavate, her- 
baceous, indehiscent, 1- to 3-sceded. Embryo in the axis of the 
albumen; radicle directed towards the hilutn. 

Aquatic or marsh plants, vdth thick creeping rhizome and linear- 
ensiform equitant green Iciives. Spadix appearing to come from the 
side of a flattened scape, from the bract being in the same line as the 
scape, and the spadix ascending at an angle into its scape; or form- 
ing a continuation of the scape, with the bract ascending at one side 
of it. 
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The xiaxae of this genus of plants is said to he derived from a, and uoptiy the pupil of the 
eyO| as it was supposed to be a remedy in some diseases of the eye. (Diosc. i. 2.) 

SPECIES I.-~A CO RUS CALAMUS. Lvrm. 

Plate MCCCXCI. 

Reich. Ic. FI, Germ, et Helv. Vol. X. Tab. OCCCXXIX. Fig. 9i>6. 

Rillotf FI. Gall, ot Germ. Exsicc. No. 2143. 

Leaves broadly eusifbrm, crimped at the edges. Scape similar to 
the leaves, the bract forming a direct continuation of the scape, many 
times exceeding the length of the spadix. Spadix ascending at an 
angle with the scape. 

In shallow water, by the sides of rivers and ponds. Local, but 
widely distributed over the south of Eiighmd, extending north to 
Yorkshire, but it is difficult to say in how many of its stations it is 
native. In Scotland it is an extremely doubtful native ; it occurs in 
the water of Girvan, ticAir the town of Giiwun, and in the Bog of 
Culzean, Ayrshire ; Castle Semple Loch and Loch Winnoch, Renfrew- 
shire. In Ireland between Lisburn and Moira, co. Down {Bab,). 

Eiiglaud, [Scotland, Ireland]. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock creeping, branched, bearing some resemblance to that of 
Iris, but smoother, and green above, about as thick ns the finger; the 
branches of tlie rhizome terminating in tufts of ensiform and cquitnnt 
leaves, with shortly sheathing Inises, 2 to 4 feet long, J to inch 
broad, acute, thickened in the middle, and more or less CTimj)ed along 
the edges; in other res])ccts bearing a striking similarity to those of 
the genus ‘Iris. Scape very similar to the leaves, from the axils of 
some of the outer leaves, bearing the spadix at the a])cx ; the Imict 
nearly as long as tlie scape. Sf>adix, in flower, 2 to 4 inches long, 
and not more than -J inch in diameter, tapering to a point, and thickly 
covered with flowers from the base to the apex; increasing in diameter 
in fruit, until it is about J inch at the thickest portion. Perianth 
segments scarious, iiiconspiciious. Anthers yellow. Fruit j)rismatic- 
tnrbinate, yellowish green at the af)ex, which is shortly pyramidal and 
the only part visible from the close aggregation of tlie fruits. Leaves 
bright shining green, and, us well as the rootstocks, aromatic. 

Sweet Fluff, 

French, Acore odorant. German, Qemeiucr Kahnm. 

This pleasant plant is well known as the inhabitant of marshy districts, and on the 
banks of rivers, lakes, and clear ditches. Tlio long sword-shaped leaves are aronmfic, 
and have a very agreeable smell. When rabhed in the hand they emit their scent very 
readily It« active qualities lie chiefly in the underground stem, or rhizome, whic li 
has been in medical use as a stimulant and ai*omatic tonic. In Norfolk, whore it 
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grows abundantly, it is still used by the peasantry as a renvedy for ague. Dr. Wither* 
ing tells UH llutt the powder of the roots has cured agues when Peruvian bark has 
failed. Dr. Barton says his experience enables him to state “that in dyspeptic 
flatulence, and other disorders of the stoxnadh, it merits the attention of the physician.’* 
Chewed, and the juice only swallowed, it is a pleasant remedy for indigestion, and by 
stimulating the salivary glands is a remedy for toothache. 

The sweet flag was undoubtedly known to the Greeks, and was the Ukopoc of 
Dioscorides, and probably the K-^a/ioc fivp€tiftt:de of Hippocrates and the icdXafioQ of 
Theophrastus. It must not, however, be confounded with the Oalamm a/romatlctm, 
which, according to Boyle, was a species of grass. The tonic medicine known as 
Stockton bitter, in much esteem in some parts of England, is formed from the root of 
this plant and that of Gentiana campe»triB, For medicinal purposes the rhizomes are 
cut up into pieces four or five inches long, and dried. The roots of the yellow iris 
arc often sold for it in the shops. It is also candied, and in Turkey is consumed os a 
sweetmeat in this form. It is largely used by perfumers as an ingredient in tooth 
powder, and to give scent to hair powder. Infused in litiuids it imparts on aromatic 
taste and agreeable odour. Professor Johnston tells us, in bis “ Chemistry of Common 
Life,” tliat it is used to give taste and fragrance to certain varieties of beer, and also 
to improve the flavour of gin. It is sent up to the London market chiefly from 
Norfolk, and as much as 40Z. is sometimes given for the year’s crop of a single acre of 
river-sido land, on which it naturally grows. The leaves wore used at one time 
largely for strewing the floors of churches, and were esteemed on account of tho 
pleasant scent they give out when trodden on. Till very lately Norwich Cathodnil 
was strewn with those rushes on certain festival occasions — a remnant of the old 
practice of covering all floors with rushes or boughs of trees. 

Tribe II. — ABEiE. 

Flowers unisexual, androgynous — ^i.c. the male and female on the 
same spadix, without any perianth. Spadix surrounded by a spathe, 
which is convolute or tubular at the base. 

GENUS IL—A RUM. Linn. 

Spathe convolute at the base. Spadix free, cylindrical, naked and 
more or less clubshaped at the apex, with collai's of unisexual flowers 
reduced to stamens and pistils. Male flowers uppermost, with a ring of 
appendiculate tubercles (abortive ovaries?) above them, and usually 
another ring of similar tubercles between tbe male and female flowers ; 
anthers subsessile, free or united in pairs, 2-lobcd, 1- or 2-celIed. 
Ovaries 1-cellcd, with several ovules; style short or none; stigma 
tuftlike or peltate. Fruit fleshy, a 1-celled berry, ivith 1 or several 
seeds. Seeds subglobular, with a coriaceous reticulated testa; embryo 
in the axis of the albumen, radicle pointing away from tbe bilum. 

Perennial stemless plants, with cormo4ubcrous rhizomes and stalked 
cordate-sagittate or hastate-sagittate leaves, with reticulate venation. 
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Spathe appearing after the leaves, large, concave, much exceeding the 
spadix. 

Dr. Majne gives us apov as the Greek analogue of the name of this genus of plants ; 
hence its origin, (Theophr. vii. 11, 12.) 


SPECIES I.-ARUM MACULATVM. Lim. 

Plate MCCCXOn. 

Bolch. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. Vlt. Tab. Vlll. Pig. 8. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. EkbIcc. No. 4G5. 

Leaves appearing in spring; petiole, measured from the top of the 
dilated sheath to the lamina, not exceeding the length of latter 
(including the basal lobes) ; lamina triangulai*-oblong, entire, deeply 
cordate-sagittate, with the basal lobes less than lialf, and usually not 
more than onc-third of the length of the rest of the leaf. Spathe 
scai*ccly twice as long as the spadix, and often less, the upper part 
elliptical, witli the edges indexed, the apex not falling over till it 
fades. Abortive pistils above and below the anthers, and not much 
exceeding them in length ; those below few in number. 

On hedge-banks and in open woods. Common, and generally dis- 
tributed in England. Rare in Scotland, where it is received os a 
native as far north as the Forth and Clyde ; but I have not myself 
seen it in any Scotch station where it does not appear to liave been 
planted. Frequent throughout Ireland, but less so in the north and 
west. 

England, Scotland, Ireland, Perennial. Late Spring, early Summer. 

Rootstock an ovoid-oblong tuber, descending at the apex, and dying 
off annually at the base like a corm, producing a few small axiUaiy 
tubers, which eventually become separate plants, flowering when about 
the size of a filbert, and rarely exceeding the size of a large walnut. 
Leaves 3 to 5, all radical, sheathing the base of the stem, tlie petiole 
channeled above ; lamina bent back so as to form an obtuse angle with 
the petiole, 4 to 9 inches long, including the lobes, the latter slightly 
bent upwards, with their inner margins contiguous and rounded ; their 
outer margins continuous with those of the rest of the leaf, and their 
apex terminating in a rather sharp point. Spadix on a scape shorter 
than the petioles. Spathe 6 to 9 inches long, pale green, frequently 
edged with, and sometimes spotted with dull jmrple, contracted below 
the middle, the lower part loosely rolled round the base of the spadix, 
and concealing it, the upper part open when the plant is in flower, and 
at length decaying, leaving the lower portion enveloping the ovaries. 
Club of the spadix enlarged, nuked, dull purple or yellow, cylindrical, 
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obtuse, contracted a little way above the essential organs into a diameter 
of the same thickness as that of the rachis which bears them. Scape 
lengthening in fruit, until it exceeds the petioles of the leaves, which 
decay before the fruit changes from green to red. Berries rupturing 
the withered base of the spathe as they increase in size, about the size 
of currants, pale scarlet, in a compact oblong spike. Seeds usually 
3 in each beriy, moi'e rarely 2, 4, or 1, subglobular, flattened on one 
side, scarcely as large as coriander seed, brownish yellow, reticulated. 
Leaves deep green, slightly shining, glabrous, concolorous or blotched 
with purplish black, paler and sprinkled with very minute pellucid 
dots beneath. 


Common Cuckoo-pint 

French, Qouet commun, German, Gefiei'lder Aron. 

Can we wonder at the delights of country children with tliis curious plant, which 
seems almost to be one of those things we constantly sec in natui*o, designed to 
illustrate the grotesque as well as the beautiftil ? Its largo handsome spathe, rising up 
amidst the elegantly -sliaped spotted leaves, forms a fitting shelter for tlie bright 
coloured spadix or flower-stalk, the lord or lady, whichever it may be, within its pro- 
tecting hood. The attractions of this curions plant do not cease with the early spring, 
when the green leaves have faded aw^ay, and the lords and ladies and their habitation 
are seen no more. The little bunch of soedlike bodies about half-way down the 
coloured spadix, which are, in fiict, the pistils and scod-vcsscls, in the autumn of the 
year assame a brilliant red colour, looking like a bunch of coral, as, amid the withering 
grass of some hodgeside, they attract the notice of the passer-by. Beware, however, 
of being tempted to taste them ! The whole plant is acrid, pungent, and iioisonous, 
and children have soffered by eating the bright-coloured berries. The rhizomes contain 
a sort of fimuaceons substance, which, when freed from its jverid qualities, becomes a 
nutritious article of diet. Ijarge quantities of it are oollectod in Portland island, and 
on the dry and sunburnt districts on the banks of the Bristol Channel, and sold 
under the name of Portland sugo. It is largely used to adulterate arroAvroot. Dried 
and powdered, the root is used by the Frtmch as a cosmetic and in a lotion. It is sold 
at a high price, under the name of cypress |X)wder. Dr, Withering quotes Wedclius 
for the supposition that it was on tins plant, under tlie name of chara^ that the soldiers 
of CflBsar’s army subsisted when encamped at Dyrractaum. A curious belief is recorded 
by Gerardc, as coming from Aristotle, that bears, when half-starved with hybemating, 
having lain in their dens for forty days without any nourishment, but such as they 
get by “ sucking their paws,” are completely restored by eating this jdant. In severe 
snowy winters, according to the observations of Mr. White, the roots are scratched 
out of the dry banks of hedges, and eaten by thmshos. In France the plant bears 
the name of chou poivre and pam de lihre, as though eaten by hares. In some parts 
of Worcestershire the cuckc»pint is known as “ bloody men’s fingers,” and some 
writers have supposed it to be the long purples of Shakspearc, rather than Orchis 
masculaf though with less probability, wo think. Medicinally the amm had at one 
time great reputation in common with otlier plants containing acrid or poisonous 
qualities. In rheumatism, gout, and even consumption, its virtues were vaunted, but 
are now happily discarded. The ai’um is one of those plants which exhibit the 
oui-ioufl and interesting fact of the vegetable ©volution of heat, so evident, that for 
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i^omo hours after the opening of the spathe it may be felt with the hands, or tested 
with the thermometer. 

SPECIES n.-.ARUM ITALICX7M. MiU. 

Plate MCOCXCin. 

JBatoA. Ic. PL Germ, et Helv. Vol. VIL Tab. XI. Fig, 11. 

Leaves appearing in the beginning of winter; petiole, measured 
from the top of the dilated petiole to the lamina, usually much exceed- 
ing the length of the latter (including the basal lobes) ; lamina oblong- 
triangular, entire, deeply cordate-sagittate or hastate-sagittate, with 
the basal lobes about half as long as the rest of the leaf. Spathe about 
three times as long as the spadix, the upper part oval, concave; apex 
often falling over very shortly after expansion, and before it begins 
to fade. Abortive pistils above and below the anthers, and greatly 
exceeding them in length, those below the anthers rather numerous, 
though fewer than those above. 

In shady places, on the undcrcliff in the Isle of Wight. Rather 
frequent from St. Laurence to Bonchurch, and pi'obably extending 
further westward. 

England. Perennial. Late Summer. 

Very similar to A. maculatum, but a larger and stouter plants the 
rhizome frequently attaining the size of a small egg, but more slender. 
Leaf-sheaths tougher, more tinged with purple. Petioles (exclusive 
of the sheath), 9 to 18 inches long; lamina (including the lobes), 
6 inches to 1 foot long, more triangular, with the basal lobes longer 
than in A. maculatum, and, according to Mr. Hambrough, diverging; 
but the Isle of Wight plant, cultivated by me, has the lobes not more 
divaricate than in A. maculatum, but usually bent upwards sharply 
at a right angle ; when the leaf is pressed flat in drying, the lobes 
diverge, and give the appearance of a hastate leaf, which I have never 
seen in the living plant, even in cultivated specimens of the continental 
A. Italicum. Spathe 8 to 15 inches long, greenish- white, thin, and 
apparently unable to support its own weight, as (at least in large 
examples; it falls over, commonly inwards, but sometimes outwards, 
a few hours after it expands, in small specimens this falling over 
frequently does not take place, and the edges become involute, as in 
A. maculatum, than which species A. Italicum flowers (in cultivation) 
a month or six weeks later. Abortive pistils twice as long in pro- 
portion as in A. maculatum. Naked summit of the club always pale 
yellow; in A. maculatum it is often purple, though sometimes pale 
yellow. Fruiting-scape 1 to 2 feet high; berries very similar to those 
of A. maculatum, but longer. Seeds usually only 1 or 2 in each beiTy, 
nearly as large as a sweet pea-seed, and consequently larger than in the 
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common species. Leaves deep gi'een, generallv concolorous in the 
British plant, but sometimes marked with black blotches. 

Mr. F. Townsend, who kindly sent me a fine series of fresh speci- 
mens from the Isle of Wight, teas me that there the leaves of A. Itali- 
cum have their basal lobes as often parallel as spreading, and that they 
are quite as liable to be spotted as those of A. inaculatum, but that ho 
never saw the spots of the former with a jagged outline, which often 
occurs in A. maculatura. He lias never seen the veins white. 

Seven or eight years ago, I received living plants of this from its 
discoverer, Mr. A. Hambrough, and have cultivated these ever since.* 
The plant grows much more luxuriantly and flowers more freely with 
me in London than A. maculatum does. 

I have also cultivated the true A. Italicum, brought me from 
Monaco by Mr. G. B. Robertson. Some of these have the leaves veined 
\vith white, and others have them concolorous. The leaves liave the 
basal lobes much less bent upwards than in the Isle of Wight plant, 
and their outline is more triangular, but in every other respect — time 
of appearance of the leaves and of flowering, shape of the spathe, 
essential organs, and barren pistils — ^the two are undistinguishable. 

Italian Cuchoo-pint 
Frcncli, Goiiet (Vlialie, 


ORDER LXXVI.-LEMNAOE^, 

Small floating submersed herbs, without an ordinary stem or leaves, 
but consisting of minute leaf-like fronds (intemodes of the stem), from 
the edges of which other and smaller fronds are often produced, 
sinking to the bottom of the water in winter, where the minute buds 
of the fronds persist until the succeeding spring, when they rise to the 
surface, the old ones decaying annually. Flowers produced from the 
edges or rarely from the ujiper surface of the frond (very rarely 
obseiwcd in some of the species), enclosed in a minute bract or spathe. 
Male flowers 1 or 2, reduced to a single naked stamen, with a filiform 
filament and a 2-celled anther. Female flower solitary, included in 
the spathe with the 1 or 2 male flowers, reduced to a single naked 
1 -celled ovary; ovules 1 to 4, or rarely more, inserted at the bottom 
of the cell; style short; stigma tnmeate, depressed. Fruit a mem- 
branous utricle, indehiscent. Seeds 1 to 4 ; albumen none. 

GENUS /.--LEMNA. Linn. 

The only genus of the order. 

The origin of the name of tliis genus of plants is supposed to be the Greek woi*d 
a scale ; but it is somewhat doubtful as to the meaning of the word. 
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Section I. — STATJROGETON. Reich 

Fronds submerged, translucent, at length tailed, each giving rise to 
a single root-fibre, and furnished with naked lateral clefts from which 
young fronds are produced, which remain permanently attached to the 
parent frond; epidermis absent. Flowers from a cleft in the margin 
of the frond. Ovary containing a single semi-anatropous ovule. 
Fruit 1-seeded, indehiscent. 

SPECIES L--LEMNA TRISULCA Lirm. 

Plate MCCCXOIV. 

JteicK Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. VII. Tab. XV. Fig. 18. 

IHllotf FI. Gall, ct GKsrm. Exgicc. No. 2384 

Fi'onds submerged, translucent, thin, flat, eHij)tical-lanceolate, 
crenatc-serrate towards the apex, the young fronds at length tailed, 
and attenuated into a stalk, by which they remain attached to the 
parent frond, each frond giving rise to a single root-fibre. 

In ponds and ditches. Rather common, and generally distributed 
in England. Rare in Scotland, where it is reported only from the 
counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, Edinburgh, Fife, and Forfar. Local, 
but widely distributed in Ireland. 

England, Scotlajid, Ireland, rcreniiial. Spring, early Summer. 

Fronds J to J long, not including the tail, which sometimes 
attains the length of ^ or even | inch. The young fronds spring at 
right angles from the sides of the parent frond, and remain connected 
with it; from these other fj’onds are at length given off, so tliat we 
have at last a group of fronds, all tailed or stalked, except those last 
produced. The fronds in this, as in the other species of the genus, are 
said to be annual, but I have found the old fronds in February: 
whether they die wholly away before the new fronds attain any size, I 
am unable to say ; but I suspect they do not, and escape observation in 
winter from lying in the mud at the bottom of the water. The frond, 
with the young ones proceeding from it, before the stalks of the latter arc 
developed, appears hastate with 3 nearly equal lobes, in which it differs 
from all the other British species. The flowers I have never seen. 
They are figured by Reichenbach as coming from clefts situated about 
the place where the young fronds ought to be given oil’; i.e. neai*er 
tlie tailed end of the frond than the apex. 

Ivy-leaved Duckweed, 

French, Leniicnle proHJt'rc, German, Dreifu/i’chige WaasorXvrtse, 

Although pretty enough to excite general interest, we have nothing to record of the 
nses of the species of Lemna. Their popular name of Duckweed is given in allusion 

VOL. IX. D 
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to the avidity with which ducks devour the tender leaves of which they are composed. 
It is, however, to the observer, luicroscope in hand, that they afford the greatest 
interest. Lemnacem amongst British plants are eminent for containing in their tissues 
the minute organs, to which botanists have given the name of Baphides, This word 
is derived from paipic, the Greek for needle, in allusion to the noodle-like form which 
many of these bodies assume. They are, in fact, the minute crystals of various saline 
matters, which 81*6 taken up into the tissues of plants, and whilst forming a part of the 
balk of the living plant, nevertheless obey the lower laws of crystallisation. At ono 
time it was thought that these bodies were accidental, and little attention was paid to 
their presence or absence in plants. In a paper published in the “ Quarterly Journal 
of Microscopical Science,” Dr. Lankester called attention to the constant occurrence 
of raphidcs in certain orders of plants, and since then Professor Gulliver has published 
a series of exhaustive observations on the subject, in which he shows that not only 
are raphides constantly present in some orders and species of plants, but that they ore 
as persistently absent in others. In a paper on this subject in the “ Popular Science 
Review,” vol. iv. he says, “ If we examine the colls in the leaves, in fruits which are 
modifications of leaves, and the stem, fruit, root, and other organs of some of tho 
flowering plants most commonly seen in our walks — say, a willow herb or bedstraw, 
a loosostrifo or honeysuckle— we shall got remarkable results. Indeed, so plain and 
simple, so significant and beautiful will they prove, that our first feeling may well be 
one of Burpriso that such characters have not been long since discovered and usefully 
realised in descriptive or systematic botany. While we find ra-pbides constantly 
abounding in tho former two plants, in tho latter two we shall as constantly find 
raphides wanting, and this in examples now purposely chosen from neighbouring 
orders of the ‘ British Flora.* And having thus, as well as by repeated independent 
trials, found the constancy and truth of this character, how can we avoid the convic- 
tion that to the first two plants Nature has assigned, as an essential and intrinsic 
function, by a structure of organic cells, the office of rapLis-bcaring, while io tho hist 
plants she has not appointed that same office or structure P And so tins will appear 
to us not merely as an arbitrary or technical distinction, but as a truly regular and 
natural difference.*’ 

Raphidcs can be easily detected with a compound microscope having a quarter of an 
inch objective. They are usually transparent and colourless, and of a needle shape, 
occurring in bundles of from fifteen to twenty in number. They are generally found 
lying across the oval cells of plants, and frequently project Iwyond the cell. Tho cells 
containing tho raphides ore usually larger than tho surrounding ones which do not 
contain them. Tho raphides arc not attached to each other, but lie loosely together, 
and they are frequently observed to escape from the cell under gentle pressure. They 
vary in size in the same plant, and more in different species and ordere. According 
to Mr. Ghilliver’s measurements, they vary fi’om tho of an inch in length to the 
T yi T j ff of an inch in breadth. Sometimes raphides present thomsclvos in the form 
of a prism. They are then not so long in proportion t,o their breadth, and only a few 
crystals are found together. Such crystals are found in the species of the genus 
Iris. Sometimes several of these crystals adhere together by their base, and form a 
more or less rounded body, and io these tho name sphagraphidcs has been applied. 
Such crystals have been found in tbo Blm and Crancsbill, and have had the name 
cysto-lithes and crystal glands applied to them. 

Raphides are composed of various materials. Tho needle-shaped prisms consist 
of phosphate of lime, whilst tho crystal prisma are composed of oxalate of lime and 
magnesia; the sphtcrephidos seem principally composed of oxalate of lime. Other 
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mineral substance^) as silica and carbonate of lime, also sulphate of lime, are found in 
a ciystallino form in the tissues of plants ; but tbey do not constituto wbat are eal led 
rapliidoB. 

In a paper on ** Bapliidcs as Natural Characters in the British Flora,’* in the 
volume of tlie “Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science” for lt{66, Professor 
Gulliver gives the following summaiy of the occurrence of raphides in BritiBh 
plants 

“ Only three orders of British Dicotyledons can bo as yet charactensed as raphia- 
bearers, and those ore Balsaminefie, Onagraoc380, and Enbiaceie.” “ In MonocotyMous 
rapludes are much more plentiful than in Dicotyledons, so no wonder that a partial 
examination should have led to the belief that ‘ they are abundant in Monocotyledons 
generally/ This and other such vague and incorrect statements are current in our 
best and latest treatises of Pliytotomy ; whereas the truth is, that, however raphides 
may abound in many Monocotyledons, they are either very scarce or absolutely wanting 
in several extensive orders of this class. As before mentioned, our indigenous plants 
are only now under consideration, and wo shall soon see that about a fifth part of the 
* Manual of British Botany * is occupied by Monocotyledons and Cryptogamem 
Ductulosse, which I have searched in vain for raphides. 

“ BLcfyogmnp,, — In all our plants of this group raphides are plentiful, and they occur 
in every one of the exotic members of it that I have examined ; only in Moxlmrgkia 
rJiphidcB are mostly replaced hy crystal prisms. I have found that the beautiful 
shrub Lajyigeria is also a raphis-bearing plant. In the lineal series of the natural 
arrangement, the Dioiyogciiee sta^id isolated by this character between Coniferte and 
Hydrocliaridacoa3, two orders in which it is wanting. 

llydrocIbarldojoew-.-^l^lm order is remarkable as being devoid of the rapbidian 
character, though standing between two groups, Dictyogenio and Orohidaceoo, in full 
possession thereof. 

“ OrcJiidaceoi . — ^Baphidos were found in every plant, British and foreign, that I have 
examined of this oi^dor. They are by no means confined to the sepals, as might be 
supposed from current descriptions, but are common in the placenta and ovary, in 
the stem and the leaves, and parts which are modifications of leaves, and in the roots. 
The raphides aie commonly much shorter than their soft pale cells, and may bo well 
seen without disturbing them through the semitransparent edge of the leaf of Neoitia 
spiralis, 

“ J>'idacea3.— True raphides arc scanty and often not to be detected in this order, 
but it abounds in crystal prisms. These last occur in all our plants except 8isy* 
rinclimm aiiceps, in which, as well as in the exotic 8. Benmidinnwn^ and 8. striatum^ 
I have failed to find any such cjystals. They are very remarkable in the common 
garden species of Iris. 

Arnaryllidacecc . — In all our Amaiyllids raphides occur. They maybe well seen in 
the leaves, scape, ovary, bulb-scales, and bulb, and smaller and less plentiful in the 
bulb and perianth. 

“ Asparagacem , — All our plants of this order are rapliis-licarers. This character is 
common in the root, loaves, perianth, and ovary of asparagus^ &c., and moro remark- 
able in the perianth than in the leaves of Buscus, 

“ Liliiiceoe , — Of the four tribes of this order as they stand in the ‘Manual of British 
Botany ’ — 

“ 1. Tulipcoe, Destitute of raphides. 

“ 2. Asjdiodelem with Gagea and Allium, Also devoid of raphides, though they 

abound in Omithogahim and SciUa. 

n 2 
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** 3. Antli^cecB, Perhaps without raphidcs, as I could not fbd thorn in a dried 
bit of Simeihia ; while in both plants of 
“ 4. Jlemerocallidca't raphides arc abundant. 

“ Co/c/wottceoj.— Excepting a few minute raphis-like objects in the root-fibres, the 
British plants of tins order are quite without raphides. The sphieraphidrtiasue 
occurs in Tojteldia; and among the foreign plants Veratrum presents beautiful 
examples of this tissue, and abounds also in raphides. 

“ Eriocmlacooi, — I could find no raphides in dried leaves of Eriocaulon ecpiangulare, 
** Juvmcece . — In our indigenous species of Luzula and Jwicus I havo in vain searched 
for rapliides. A few small raphides, or objects resembling them, occur in tho loaves 
of Natikecium. 

“ Baphides are wanting in our native species, as well as in the few 

foreign ones that I havo examined. 

“ Amcccc.— -Rapliides abound in Arumy but are wanting in Aatrus, All tho exotic 
Aracem that I have examined ai*e raphis-bearers, and so are all tho orders of Professor 
Lindley’s Aral Alliance. As to Acorusy it is placed by him in the Juiical Alliance of 
his * Vegetable Kingdom,’ and as tho type of the distinct order AcirraceLBy between 
and /ttwrajymtrcccr?, among our native plants iu his ‘School Botany.’ And 
as I havo found these last two orders, like AconiHy deficient in raphidcs, an additional 
reason appeara for separating this genus from an order in no species of which have 
raphides yet been found wanting, I have, however, dlscovei'cd a few small raphides 
like those of Nariltscmm in tho the exotic Gyimwsiaehys. 

Raphides occur in all our plants, more abundantly in X. mlnw and 
X. trisnlea than in L. athha and X. polyrrhixay and they are very plentiful, with spheo- 
raphidos in the tropical Tiafia Strata tl.es. 

“ Fotamogdonacea’y NaindaiuWy Cyperaccaiy Grammac^tVy and Grijntogam%<iy Ifuctu^ 
losm . — In none of those plants, which include and form so large a portion of the 
•Manual of British Botany,’ have I yet found raphides,” 

Professor Gulliver claims for the raphides an important character in plants. Ho 
thinks that as they invariably are found in one species and not in another, they may 
fiiirly be held as specific distinctions, and ho says, “ I believe that a fair examination 
will prove that raphides may give a diagnosis at once as fundamental and universal, 
and as simple as truly natural, between plants of some difierent and proximate 
orders as any one of the secondary characters heretofore used for this purpose in 
systematic botany. That mphidcs are a true exponent of an essential function of tho 
cell-life is shown by their constancy in certain plants ; bearing in mind, too, that the 
question is not merely one of such saline crystals as have ever yet been made by the 
act of the chemist. An excellent observer, Mr. Edwin Quekett, thought he formed 
them artificially. But John Qnekett, Payen, and others came to tho conclusion that 
raphides either have an organic basis or pellicle ; and certain it is that they commonly 
occur in bundles, within a living and beautiful cell, the whole forming an organism os 
inimitable by mere chemistiy as a spore or a grain of pollen. We must attach, 
therefore, a for higher meaning to raphides than would bo implied only by the term 
crystals.” Professor Gullivur tells us that an amusing and not uninstructive excep. 
tion among plants was lately brought under his notice. A friend taking a fragment 
from a plant in his collecting-box, put it under the microscope, and told liim to look 
and say fairly what he saw. He did so— there were plainly many raphides. Ho 
then learned that the plant was a dodder, in which no raphides had ever before been 
found, nor in any of tlie genus. Accordingly, some flowers and bits of its stem were 
again carefully examined, but no raphides could be detected. The plant was at last 
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given to tho microscopist, and tho fHend pointed out a part which ho called the scales 
as the portion at first put under the microscope. These turned out to bo no part of 
the dodder, but tho small withered leaves of another plant on which it had become 
entwined, probabljr Sherardiaj and belonging to the raphis-bearing order Galiacecn. 
Professor Gulliver tells ns how he has grown from seed, in one pot of mould, plants 
known as raphidian and oxraphidian, and has boon able to pick out each merely by 
this character as soon as the seed leaves were well grown. “ But nature,*’ he says, 
“ requires much further questioning as to the constancy of raphides and their cells, 
their sigmficanoe and form, and the conditions nnder which they may or may not bo 
produced or chocked, or modified in quantify or quality. A multiplication of such en- 
quiries would be cosy and desirable in difiei^nt localities, and a pleasant and instructive 
addition to rural amusements.” Professor Gulliver concludes his exhaustive paper by 
remarking that above half the British monocotyledons appear to be devoid of raphides, 
and ho Says, “ In ti*uth, how far the raphidian character may prove useful in tho 
revision many of the orders of plants seem to require, remains to be decided, after a 
careful extension and correction of these observations, (ispecially as regai^ds the ‘ Flora 
of the World,’ by judicious enquirers, who may have the requisite materials at their 
command, and tho will to use thorn, for tho elucidation of the question of the value ol 
raphides and their colls, as natural characters in systematic botany. Meanwhile, it is 
hoped that Die present observations may induce some of our countrymen to study tho 
subject in their own flora.” 

Dr. Lankestcr remarks that tho biography of our British plants has yet to bo 
written, microscope in hand, and it is not till the minute details of the cell-life of each 
plant have been recorded that wo shall bo in a position to arrive at the laws which 
govern the life of the vegetable kingdom. And it maybe added that, until due atten- 
tion has been paid to this important subject, we shall never bo able to comprehend 
and realise all the mysterious plans and specifications by which Nature has marked, 
for our instruction, her own affinities and contrasts, among allied groups of tho 
vegetable kingdom. 

Section IL— EU-LEMNA. 

Fronds floating, herbaceous, not tailed, each giving rise to a single 
root-fibre, and furnished with naked baso-latcral clefts, from which 
young fronds are produced, which remain sessile and attached only 
for a shoit time to the parent frond; cells of the epidennis bounded 
by sinuous lines. Flowers from a cleft in the margin of the frond. 
Ovary containing a single semianatropous ovule- Fruit 1-seeded, in- 
dehiscent. 

SPECIES n.-.LEMNA MINOR. LiTm. 

Plate MCCCXCV, 

Ueich. lo. PI. Germ, ot Holv. Vol. YU. Tab. XIV. Fig. 15. 

Billot, FI. Gte.ll. et Germ. Exsicc. No. 2939. 

Fronds floating, opaque, rather thick, flat on both surfaces, oval- 
obovate or suborbicular, entire, not tailed, subapiculate, the young 
fronds sessile; each frond giving rise to a single roo^fib^c, the under- 
surface not spongy. 
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In ponds and ditches. Veiy common, and generally distributed, 
extending to Orkney, but apparently not to Shetland* 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Fronds to i inch lon^, usually rather broader towards the apex, 
and generally apiculate at me base, bright green above, paler beneath, 
giving off at the base at an angle young fronds, which are generally un- 
equal in size, and sometimes only on one side ; epidermal cells bounded 
by strongly sinuous lines. The fronds perish in autumn, and the buds 
remain at the bottom of the water until spring, when they rise to the 
surface, and rapidly increase in size. The pl^t, therefore, should no 
more be called an annual than a tulip or crocus, of which the bulb or 
conn is annually reproduced. The flowers are extremely minute and 
produced from a small lateral cleft towards the base of the frond, from 
which 2 anthers (male flowers), one developed before the other, and 
a single female flower, reduced to a flaskshaped ovary, with a con- 
spicuous style. The fruit I have not seen. 

Lesser Duckweed. 

French, LetUiculc Tiaim. Gorman, Kleinsie Wasserthiso. 

According to Fi^aas’s Synopsis Plantarum Flora? Classicao,’* tliis species is the 
ikftri of Theoplivastus (iv. 11), and the pdm of Dioscoridcs (iv. 88). 

Section III.— TELMATOPHACE. Schleid. 

Fronds floating, herbaceous, apiculate, not tailed, each giving rise 
to a single root-fibre, and furnished with naked baso-lateral clefts, from 
which young fronds are produced, which remain sessile and attached 
only for a short time to the parent frond ; cells of the epidermis 
bounded by sinuous lines. Flowers from a cleft in the margin of the 
frond. Ovary containing 2 to 7 anatropous ovules. Fruit 2- to 7- 
seeded, bursting transversely. 

SPECIES m.— LEM N A GIBB A Linn. 

Plato MCCCXCVI. 

Beich. Ic. PL Germ, et Holv. Vol. VII. Tab. XIY. Fig. IG. 

Billot, PI. Gall, ofc Germ. Exsicc. No. 2940. 

Tolmatophaco gibba, Schlcid, Kunth. Ennm. PL Vol. IH, p. G. 

Fronds floating, opaque, thick, flat above, at length very convex 
beneath, oval-obovate or suborbicular, entire, not tailed, subapiculate, 
the young fronds sessile, each frond giving rise to a single root-fibre, 
the under surface at length spongy and greatly swollen. 

In ditches and ponds. Kather loctil, but generally distributed in 
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England. Earc in Scotland, where I have found it in Lochend and 
Duddingston Loch, near Edinburgh ; and in Loch Geliy, Fife. Eare 
and local in Ireland, where it is found about Limerick, and some places 
in the east and north of the island. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Very similar to L. minor, but larger when full grown, being usually 
about ^ inch long or even more, and usually with longer roots, but 
the most striking difference is the convexity of the under surface, on 
which a quantity of loose spongy tissue is developed so as to make a 
section of the frond nearly semicircular. The flowers I have never 
seen. 

Gibbous Duckweed. 

French, Leniicule gonjlee. German, Bucicclige WasserUme. 


Section IV SPIEODELA. 

Fronds floating, herbaceous, not apiculate or tailed, each giving rise 
to a tuft of numerous root-fibres, furnished with membranous-edged 
baso-lateral clefts from which young fronds are produced, which remain 
sessile and attached only for a short time to the parent frond ; cells of 
the epidermis bounded by sinuous lines. Flowers from a cleft in the 
margin of the frond ( ?). Ovary with 2 ovules. Fruit unknown. 

SPECIES IV.— LEMNA POLYRRHIZA. Hn^i. 

Plate MCCCXOVU. 

Rekh. Ic. n. Gi3rm. et Hclv. Vol. VH. Tab. XV. Fig 17. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 2941, 

Spirodcla poljrrhiza, ScMeid. Kunth. Enum. PI. Vol. III. p. 7. 

Fronds floating, opaque, thick, flat above, very slightly convex 
beneath, suborbicular, entire, not tailed, not apiculate, marked with 
numerous veins diverging from the point where the roots are pro- 
duced ^ the young fronds sessile, each frond giving rise to a tuft of 
root-fibres; the under side without spongy tissue. 

In ponds and ditches. Not uncommon, and generally distributed 
in England, reaching northward to York and Lancashire. Formerly 
found at Duddingston Loch, near Edinburgh, from whence I have seen 
specimens collected by Dr. Philip Maclagan, but where I have never 
succeeded in finding the plant. Mr. H. C. Watson gives the west 
lowland province os one in which it occurs, but I am unable to say in 
which of the three counties, viz. Ayr, Renfrew, or Lanark, it has been 
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seei). Hare^ and local in Ireland, where it occurs about Limerick, 
Dublin, Westmeath, and Mullingar. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Flowers not known in 

Britain. 

Fronds i to inch across, more orbicular than many of the pre- 
ceding species, bright green above, generally purple beneath, with a 
tuft of numerous roots from a point towards the base of the frond, 
from which point radiate a number of veins containing spiral fibres. 
The flowers have never occurred in Britain or France, and seem to be 
very little known. Reichenbach figures them as coming from the 
upper side of the frond. Lamarck, who is probably right, represents 
them as produced from a lateral cleft near the base. Both these figures 
have been copied on our Plate MCCCXCVII. 

Greater Duckweed, 

IVencli, Lenticule d ^hmenre racinca. German, Viclwurzelirje Waaaerlinae, 


Section V — WOLFFIA, HorheL 

Fronds floating, herbaceous, not tailed, wholly destitute of root- 
fibres, and furnished with a membranous-edged basal cleft from which 
the young frond is produced, which remains sessile and attached for a 
short time to the parent frond; cells of the epidermis bounded by 
straight lines. Flowers from a pit on the upper surface of the irond. 
Ovary containing a single erect ovule. Fruit indehiscent, 1-seeded. 

SrECIES V.~LEMNA ARRHIZA. Lirm, 

Plate MCCCXOVin. 

ne^cK Ic. FI. Germ, ct llolv. Vol. VII. Tab. XIV. Fig. 14. 
liillot, FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. No. 3478. 

Wolffia arrhiza, Wlmm. Goan. & Germ. FI. de Par. ed. ii. p. 71G. Welvfitsch in See* 
w>ann*ft Joam. Bot, 1805, p. 113. Trkii&ii in Hoejn ami's .lourn. Boi. 1860, p. 220. 
Wolffia Michelii, Schicid. Bcifcr. z. Bot. Vol. I. p. 233. 

Bruniera vivipam, Francliety in Billotia, Vol. I. p. 25. 

Fronds opaque, floating, cylindrico-convex above, and more so be- 
neath, oval-oblong, entire, not apicuLite or tailed at the base, destitute 
of ix>ots; the under side with spongy tissue. Young fronds solitary 
and sessile from the veiy base of the parent frond. 

Discovered in a pond near the railway station at Staines, Middlesex, 
by Dr. H. Trimen, in June, 1866, and aftemards near Walthamstow, 
Essex, by Mr. Traherne Moggridge. 

England. Perennial. Flowers unknown in Britain. 

Fronds very minute, inch long by about half as broad, differing 
from all the other species in having no roots, and the bud bursting 
from the base of the parent frond. 
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The flowers haTe never been found in Europe, but were obseiwcd 
in abundance in Afi’ica by Dr. Welwitsch, whose drawings have been 
copied on our plate, by permission of Dr. Seernann. The magnified 
figures of the barren plant are from sketches taken by Dr. Trimen.* 

Rootless Duckimed. 

Gttrman, W tirxpillufie 

ORDER LXXVIL-NAIADAOE^ 

Perennial or more rarely annual aquatic herbs, submerged, sometimes 
with the uppermost leaves floating or rising above the water, which 
the flowers also usually do at the time the pollen is shed. Rootstock 
often creeping, slender, rarely with tuberous enlargements. Stem 
more or less elongated. Leaves alternate, rarely all, or more often 
the upper ones opposite, usually entire, stalked or sessile or sheathing 
at the base, with parallel or caiicellate venation. Stipules often amplexi- 
caul, rarely absent. Flowers perfect or unisexual, in the latter case 
monoecious, rarely dioecious, sometimes arranged on a spadix, some- 
times solitary or crowded in tlie axils of the leaves. Perfect flowers 
with a subherbaceous 4-lcaved perianth, or naked. Male flowers usually 
destitute of perianth, but sometimes of 3 or 4 scalc-likc perianth seg- 
ments. Female flowers without a perianth, or with a campanulate 
membranous perianth. Stamens 1 , 2, or 4 ; anthers 1 - or 2- rarely 4- 
celled, frequently sessile or subscssile. Ovary free from the perianth, 
of 2 or 4 distinct carpels (rarely of 1, 3, 5 or G carpels), each carpel 
with a single ovule and a separate stigma, or if a single aarpcl with 1 
ovule, aijd generally with 2, 3, or 4 stigmas. Fruit of as many small 
indehisceiit often ‘ ubdrupaceous nuts as there are carpels, each nut con- 
fining a single seed. Seed with a thin testa; albumen none ; embryo 
strait or hooked ; radicle [ ointing towards the hilum or away from it. 

GENUS POT AMO GET ON. /i/m. 

Flowers numerous, perfect, sessile, disjK)scd all round a stalked 
axillary or terminal stalked spadix, issuing from a sheathing bract. 
Perianth single, of 4 herbaceous leaves (sepals) with short claws. 
Stamens 4, inserted in the claw of the perianth leaves ; filaments very 
short; anthers 2-ceUed. Ovary free, of four separate 1 -celled and 
1-ovuled carpels, rarely reduced to 1 carpel ; stigmas subsessile or on 

♦ It is noceasaty to state that the sketches of Lomna arrhiza, sent to Mr. Sowerby 
by Dr. H. Trimen, were merely I’ough sketches, not detailed drawings. Unfortunately 
the plato was not submitted to Dr. Trimon’s inspection before printing, as he requested 
it. to be, so that he must not be considered responsible for the plate as it appears in 
this work. — E d. 

VOL. IX. E 
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a short style, undivided. Fruit of 4 subdrupaccous aclienes, or of 
fewer by abortion. 

Herbs growing in fresh or brackish water, with submerged 
translucent leaves with cancellate, more rarely parallel venation, some- 
times with the upper leaves floating and more or less coriaceous. 

Tlie dem^ation of the namo of this gesiis of plants is from irora/ioc, river, and 
yeiruty, neighbour, because it grows in or near rivers. 


Section L— PLANTAGINIFOLIA 

Leaves all oblong or elliptical or oval, translucent, alternate, and sub- 
merged, or the upper ones opjiosite and sometimes floating and 
coriaceous, with involute vematlon, w'ith ribs connected by cross 
veins. Stipules free from the loaves or leaf-stalks. Peduncles axillary 
or terminal. Spikes many-flowered, more or less elongate, dense. 

Sub-Section L— NATANTES. 

Stem simple or slightly branched towards the apex, without barren 
branches from the lower part of the flowering stems. Upper leaves 
stalked, coriaceous or subcoriaceous, rarely membranous or translucent. 
Peduncles axillary. 

SPECIES L—POTAMOGETON NATANS, iwm. Auct 
Plate MCCCXCIX. 

lieich. Tc. FI. Germ, ct Hclv. Vol, VII. Tab. L. Fig. 89. 

Billot, FL Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 2381. 

Stems round, simple or nearly so. Lower leaves alternate, submerged, 
linear, chanelled, opaque, with numerous longitudinal ribs ; upper leaves 
floating, mostly alternate, stalked, oblong-oval or oval, subcordate or 
rounded at the base, coriaceous, the coriaceous texture extending a 
short distance down the petiole, with numerous ribs connected by trans- 
verse veins which are indistinct if the dried leaf is held against the 
light. Stipules veiy Large, fibro-searious, not winged on the back. 
Peduncles axillary, rather thick, not enlarged upwards. Sepals with 
their lamina roundish-rhomboidal. Fruiting-spike cylindrical, many- 
flowered, dense. Fruit* olive, large, roundish-obovate, slightly com- 
pressed, convex on the upper margin, semicircular and keeled on the 
lower, with a short beak forming a continuation of the upper margin. 


In this order it is the dried fruit whicli is described. 
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Submerged leaves bright green, floating leaves dull green, often 
purple beneath. 

In ponds and ditches. Common, and generally distributed in 
England. Ratlier local in Scotland, where it appears to be absent from 
the extreme north. Common and generally distnbuted in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Rootstock extensively creeping, and sending up stems varying in 
length according to the depth of water in which the jdant grows, which 
is rai'ely less than one or two feet and often greater. Submerged 
leaves resembling the petioles of the floating l(?aves, cliannclcd above; 
floating leaves 2 to 4 inches long, differing from those of all the British 
Potamogetoiis in having the coriaceous substance continued a little 
way down the potiede, with a fold at the base, which, when the leaf is 
pressed flat, forms a ridge on each side of the midrib. When held 
against the light, the transverse veins are visible, but not distinctly so, 
on account of the tliickncss of the substjincc of the leaf. Stipules 
scarious, those of tJie u])per leaves very long, at length fibrous, from 
the decay of the tissue connecting their ribs. Peduncle usually about 
as long as the spike, stout. Fruiting spike 1 J to 3 inches long. Fruit 
nearly \ inch long, when fresh greenish-olive, obtuse on the back 
until it dries, when a keel is developed. 

Koch and Grenier say that before flowering the submerged leaves 
have a narrow lamina, which decays by the middle of May. I have 
never seen this, though I have looked for such leaves at all seasons. 

Floating Pondtveed, 

French, Potanwf na(jcant, German, Schwinwi&mles SamhmutgcwdcJise, 


SPECIES II.— POTAMOGETON POLYGONIPOLIUS. Pourrd, 

Plate MCCCC. 

Uekfi. Ic. FI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. VH. Tab. XLTV. Fi-s. 70 and 80. 

P. oblonguB, Viv, Bah. in Engl, Hot. Snp. No. 281i9. Fries, Sumra. Veg. Seand. 
pp. 68 (67), and 213. Kuch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Hclv. ed. ii. p. 775. . 

Stems round, simple or nearly so. Lower leaves alternate, submerged, 
shortly stalked, oblanceolate or elliptical or strapshaped-elliptical and 
membranous — or longly- stalked, subcoriaceous, rising out of the water, 
and oblong-ovate or oval ; uppermost leaves opposite, floating or rising 
out of the water, of the same texture as the whole of the rather short 
petiole, oval or oblong or elliptical, subcoriaceous, with numerous longi- 
tudinal ribs connected by cross veins, which are very conspicuous if the 
dried leaf be held against the light, when minute areolation is scarcely 
perceptible all over the leaf between the veins. bti])ules large, not 
winged on the back, sublibro-scarious. Peduncles axillary, sliiiider, 
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not enlarged upwards. Sepals with their lamina rhombic-roundish. 
Fruiting-spikc cylindrical, many-flowei*ed, dense. Fruit reddish, small, 
roundish-obovate, slightly compressed, convex on the upper margin, 
semicircular and slightly keeled on the back, with a short terminal 
beak. Leaves dull olive-green, often tinged with reddish-brown. 

Vai\ a, genumm. 

Plate MCCCC. 

Lowest leaves narrower and thinner in texture than the upper ones, 
which arc rounded or subcordate at the base. 

Var. 0, pseudo- fluitans. 

Lower leaves membranous, elliptical-strapshaped, attenuated at 
each end; floating leaves subcoriaceous, gradually attenuated into 
the petiole. 

Var. 7 , ericetorum. 

Leaves all similar, subcoriaceous, floating or rising out of the water, 
longly-stalked, with an oval or oblong-oval or roundish lamina. 

Var. a in shallow water, Var. ^ in deep water, Dunsappic Loch, 
Edinburgh; Buttermere (Professor Oliver). Var. y in wet places, 
chiefly on heaths, where it is extremely abundant, and generally dis- 
tributed. The distribution of vars. a and jS 1 am unable to give. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

A very variable plant, with the stems rarely above a span long, as 
deep-water forms apjxjar to be rare. The leaves are very variable 
in shape, and in many cases can only be distinguished from those of 
P. natans by being less coriaceous and not having the substance of the 
leaf continued for some distance down the petiole ; the lamina, how- 
ever, is generally smaller, commonly about inch long, and there 
are no grasslike jjetioles destitute of lamina, which are the only sub- 
merged leaves present in P. natans at the time of flowering. The 
lower leaves have a broad lamina, like the others, only usually more 
attenuated at the base, and of more membranous texture. The 
Htipules arc large, as in P. natans, but much less persistent, as the 
fibres wliich form their ribs are less tough. The jKjdunclcs are much 
more slender, the spike shorter, rarely above 1 inch long. The fruit 
is only about yt. or inch long, and reddish when ripe. 

Var. ^ very closely resembles the true P. fluitans, having long 
narrow pellucid submerged leaves, attenuated at each end, and the 
floating leaves are narrowed at the base. The shape of the sepals, 
however, is rounder than in the true P. fluitans, which has the fi'uit the 
size of P. natans. 
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"V^. y IS found on almost every heath, and is the commonest form 
^ i otamogefon in the whole country, extending north to Orkney. 
Inis has the leaves all similar, and often grows in mud without any 
vrater. 

In Glen Devon, near Dollar, I have found a form near var. y, with 
the upper lea-ves nearly round, and deeply cordate at the base, and 
with larger, blunter, and more membranous stipules than in the ordi- 
nary form. 

Ohlong4eaved Pondweed. 

German, LdngUchea SamlcmutgowikJise, 


SPTiJOTES m.— POTAMOGETON PLANTAGINEUS. Ducws. 

Plate MCCCCI. 

Reich. lo. FI. Germ, et Holv. Vol. VII. Tab. XLV. and XLVI. Pigs. 82 to 85. 

Billot, PI. Gall, et Germ. Exsioc. No. 651. 

P. coloratufl, WaUr. Fries, Snmm. Veg. Scand. p. 68 (67). 

P. Honiemanni, Meger. Koch, Syn. PI. Germ, et Ilelv. ed. ii. p. 777. 

Stems round, simple or nearly so. Lower leaves alternate, sub- 
merged, very shortly stalked, oblanccolate or oval, on rather long stalks 
and abruptly attenuated into the petiole; upper leaves opposite, 
rising out of the water, oval or ovate-oval or roundish-oval, frequently 
subcordate at the base; all pellucid and membranous, with numerous 
longitudinal ribs connected by transverse veins, which are very con- 
spicuous if the dried leaf be held against the light, when the rather 
minute arcolation is clearly perceptible all over the leaf between the 
ribs. Stipules large, blunt, not winged on the back, scarious. Peduncles 
axillary, slender, not enlarged towards the apex. Sepals with their 
lamina roundish-rhombic. Fruiting-spike cylindrical, many-flowered, 
dense. Fruit green, very small, semicircular-ovoid, compressed, nearly 
straight on the upper margin, semicircular and faintly keeled on the 
back, with a short beak forming a continuation of the upper margin. 
Young leaves bright grass-green, older ones olive. 

In shallow pools and ditches. Local, but widely distributed, 
especially in fenny districts. In Scotland I have only found it in 
Guillon Ponds, Haddingtonshire; but it occurs also near Benvick, and 
at Oban in Argyleshire. Rather rare, but generally distributed in 
Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Very similar in habit to P. polygonifolius; but the lower leaves arc 
less distinctly stalked, and the upper ones have the lamina gradually 
or suddenly contracted into the petiole, which is slightly enlarged 
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towards the apex, and not of uniform width, as in P, poly^oni- 
folius ; the lamina of all the leaves, when held a<^ainst^ the light, 
shows a delicate areolation between the veins, the cells being largest 
along the sides of the ribs. The fruit is about inch long, consider- 
ably smaller than in the last species, ^en, not red, with the upper 
margin stmghter, and terminated by the beak, which in P. polygoni- 
folius is situated more nearly in a prolongation of the axis of the 
fruit. In both P. polygonlfolius and P. plantagineus the fruit is 
marked with a lateral ridge on each side of the keel. 

The leaves vary in breadth, as in P. polygonifolius : in some Guern- 
sey specimens they are suborbicular. 

Plantain-leaved Pondweed. 

French, PoUnnot plantain. German, WegchmUhliittcrigBa SamJcraiU. 

SPECIES IV.-POLYGONUM RUFESCENS. Schratl. 

PI.VTE MCCCCII 

Pelch. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. VH. Tab. XXXn. Pig. tiO to 58. 

Billot, FI. Gall ot Germ. Exsiec. No. G50. 

P. flullans. Stn. Engl Bot. cd. i. No. 1806 (non Itoth.'), 

P. alpiuus, Balh. Onp, Man. FI. Belg. ed. ii. p. 302. 

Stems round, simple or nearly so. Lower leaves altcniate, sub- 
merged, sessile, strapshapcd-elliptical, or oblong-elliptioal, attenuated 
at the base and apex, not denticulate, translucent, with numerous faint 
longitudinal ribs connected by tnuisvcrse veins, and with several rows 
of large cancel late areolations along the midrib ; upper leaves opposite, 
floating or rising out of the water, stalked, oblanceolatc or obovate or 
obovate-clliptical, gradually attenuated into the short petiole at the base, 
subcoriaceous, of the same texture as the jxjtiole, ^vith the ribs and cross 
veins rather conspicuous if held against the light, when minute areola- 
tion is indistinctly perceptible all over the leaf between the ribs : more 
rarely the upper leaves are submerged, pellucid, and similar to the 
lower ones in shape and texturc, or in some intermediate state between 
tins and that previously described. Stipules large, blunt, not winged 
on the back, scarious. Peduncles axillary, rather slender, not enlarged 
towards the apex. Sepals with their lamina roundish. Fruiting-spike 
oblong-cylindrical or cylindrical, many-flowered, dense. Fruit reddisli- 
fawn colour, rather small, oval-ovoid, acuminated at the apex, very 
convex on the upj>er margin, semicircular, and sharply keeled on the 
back, with a rather prominent recur\xd subtermiual beak. Plant 
tinged with reddish-brown, especially when dry, 

Var. a, genuinus. 

Lower leaves pellucid ; upper leaves subcoriaceous, floating. 
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Var. 0, liomophylhs. 

T-cavcs all pcllncid, none of them floating. 

In ditches and slow streams or pools. Rather local, but generally 
distributed. It is, however, doubtful if it extends to the extreme 
north of Scotland. Rather rare in Ireland, but occurring from south 
to north of the island. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Stems springing at inter^^als from the creeping rootstock, simple, 
6 inches to 3 feet long. Lower leaves 3 to (i inches long ; lamina of 
the upper or floating leaves 1^ to 3 inches long. Fruiting spike | to 
2 inches long, usually much shorter than the peduncle. 

The acuminated fruit, scarcely at all compressed on the sides, dis- 
tinguishes P. rufescens from the deep-water forms of P. polygonifolius, 
in which also the lower leaves are more attenuated towards the base 
and smaller, the upi)cr ones not attenuated into tluj petioles, and more 
coriaceous, the petioles much longer, and the whole plant is less tinged 
with reddish-brown than in P. rufescens. 

Reddish Pondweed, 

Frencli, Poimmt rmdtre* German, Rdtldlchis SiimlctmU 


Sub-Section II.— LUCENTES. 

Stem branched, the flowering stem giving off barren branches in its 
lower part. Peduncles axillary or terminal. 

SPECIES (?) V.~-POTAMOGETON “ SPARGANIIPOLIUS.” Bah. 

Plate MCCCCIII. 

Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 863 {ex parted (non Lcist! nec Friett f), 

P. Kirkii, mihi, MS. 

Stems round, much branched; the lower branches barren. Leaves 
mostly alternate, submerged, sessile, very long, linear, attenimted at 
the base, and more abruptly so at the apex, not denticulate, trans- 
lucent, with numerous longitudinal ribs connected by few and distant 
transverse veins, and with several rows of greatly elongate-cancellate 
areolations along the midrib; upper leaves sometimes floating, longly 
stalked, elliptical or oblong-elliptical, gradually or the upper ones more 
abruptly attenuated into the long petiole at the base, subcoriaceous, of 
the same texture as the petiole, with the ribs and cross veins conspicuous 
if the dried leaf be held against the light, when minute areulation is 
indistinctly perceptible all over the leaf between the ribs : often the 
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ui)per leaves are submerj^cd and pellucid, and similar to the lower 
ones in shape and texture, or of some intermediate form between this 
and that previously described. Stipules veiy long, blunt, not winged 
on the back, scarious, with numerous fibres. Peduncles axillary, long, 
ratlier slender, not enlarged towards the apex. Fruit unknown. Plant 
(when dried) dull green ; the floating leaves tinged with reddish- 
brown. 

Found by Mr. Thomas Kirk in the Ballinabrack river at Ma’am, co. 
Gtdway. 

Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

A very puzzling plant, difiering from any described species, though 
I have some suspicion that it nmy be a very luxuriant abnormal form 
of P. polygonifolius, growing in deep running water, but, unfortu- 
nately, I have not been able to examine fresh specimens : the chief 
difficulty of combining it with P. jK)lygonifolius exists in the branching 
of the stem which connects it with the heterophyllus group. The 
large stipules indicate an affinity with P. natans, but they have the 
fibres less numerous and not so strong, and the apex much less acute ; 
the floating leaves ai’c 2 to 4 inches long, and very closely resemble 
those of P. polygonifolius, var. pseudo-fluitans, but the submerged leaves 
are much longer, often 1 foot or more by to | inch broad, with more 
closer longitudinal and no apparent petiole, and are not narrowed at 
the base into an evident petiole. I have seen but one specimen in 
flower which is in Mr. Borrer’s herbarium; the jKiduncle and spike 
closely resemble that of P. ])olygonifolius, var. pseudo-fluifains. 

Professor Babington refers this to P. sparganiifolius of Liistadius and 
Fries, but I have compared it with authentic sj)ecimeiis of this plant 
from both these botanists in the Kew Herbarium, and cannot a^Tcc 
with his conclusion. The stem of the true P. sparganiifolius is, 
as described by Fries, perfectly simple, and the leaves bright grass 
green when dried : these specimens are without floating leaves, so I 
cannot compare them with those of the Irish j)lant ; biit Fries says 
that floating leaves, though sometimes deficient, are however ncces- 
saiy, ^ the plant, when destitute of them, is always sterile. Tlie 
flowing specimen of the Galway plant in Mr. Bori’er’s herbarium is 
destitute of floating leaves. 

I have seen too little of the Irish plant to venture to affirm it to 
be specificiilly distinct from P. polygonifolius, so that, though convinced 
It 18 not the P. sparganiifolius of Lastadius, J keep it under this name 
for the present, though much tempted to designate it P. Kirkii, after 
its discoverer. 


Rihbm-leaved Pondweed. 
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SPECIES (P) VL—POTAMOGETON LONCHITIS. Tuck. 

Plate MCOCCIV. 

HM. Ic. PI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. VII. Tab. XXXI. Fig. 55. 

6Va//, Man. Bot. of the N. U. S. ed. v. p, 48G. 

P, Balicifoliua, Wolfgang ; Fries, Samm. Veg. Scand. pp. G8 (G7) and 215 (P). Hartm, 
Skand. FI. ed. ix. p. 243 (?). 

P. lancoolatna, Fekh. 1. c. p. 19 (?) (non Smith). 

P. sparganiifolius (ea> jjarfe), Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi p. 363. 

Stem wiry, much branched; the lower branches barren. Leaves 
mostly alternate, submerged, sessile and semi-amplexicaul, not recurved, 
rather long, strapshaped or oblong-strapshaped, rather abruptly attenu- 
ated at each end, slightly undulated, not denticulate, translucent, with 
7 or 9 longitudinal ribs connected by rather numerous transverse veins, 
find wdth several rows of greatly elongated cancellate areolations along 
the midrib ; upper leaves opposite, sometimes floating, longly stalked, 
elliptical or oblong-ellipticjil, rounded or abruptly attenuated into the 
very long petiole at the base, snbcoriaceous, of the same texture as 
the petiole, with the numerous ribs and cross veins conspicuous if the 
dried leaf be held against the light, when also rather large areolation 
is very distinctly perceptible all over the leaf between the ribs : often 
the upper leaves are submerged, pellucid, and similar to the lower ones 
in shape and texture. Stipules rather long, subacute, not winged on 
the back, scarious, with few filires. Peduncles (always?) axillary, 
rather long and slender, verj^ sliglitly thickened towards the apex. 
Spike cylindrical, rather short. Fruit (of the British plant) unknown. 
Plant with the submerged leaves turning olive when dry ; floating 
leaves green. 

In the river Boyne, below Navan, Dr. D. Moore, 

Ireland. Perennhil. Summer, Autumn. 

Stem more slender than in any of the preceding species, resembling 
that of P. hetero])hyllu8. Leaves 2 to 5 inches long by I to inch 
broad, clasping about one-fourtli of the stem; floating loaves 2 inches 
or more long, I’escmbling those of P. heterophyilus, but thinner in 
texture. Stipules ^ to 1 inch long, similar to those of P. heterophyilus. 

Tins plant comes very near P. heterophyilus, but the leaves arc more 
parallel-sided, less attenuated towards the base, and straighter, less un- 
dulated, and more flaccid; the flo.ating ones thinner and with much 
larger and more conspicuous areolation, and with the margins at the 
base involute until tliey are nearly full grown as in P. polygonifolius, 
P. natans, and P. planbigineus, while in P. heterophyilus they be- 
come flat long before they Lave attained their full size; the upper 
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stipules are much narrower than in P. heterophyllus; the peduncles 
also are much longer and more slender and much less thickened 
towards the apex. 

The plant from the Bo 3 me agrees perfectly with North American 
specimens of P. Lonchitis, Tuckernmn^ in the Herbarium of the late 
M. Gay, at Kew ; but I suspect this is the same as P. salicifolius, Wolf- 
gang^ of which I ^ve not seen specimens. C. J. Hartmann describes 
a fonn of P. salicifolius with floating leaves, which Fries and Reichen- 
bach do not seem to have met with. 

Willow-leaved Pondweed. 

SPECIES m— POT AMO GETON LANCEOLATUS. Bm, 

Plate MCCCCV. 

P. nigrescens (?), Mant. iii. p. 17, Sunim. Vcg. Scaiid. pp. 08 (G7) and 214 
(ex descrip, non Herb. Norm.). 

Stem Aliform, fragile, much branched, the lower branches barren. 
Leaves mostly alternate, submerged, sessile, scarcely at all amplcxicaul, 
not recurved, rather short, strapshaped, rather abni])tly attenuated at 
each end, flat, not undulated, not denticulate, translucent, with 3 or 
5 longitudinal ribs connected by few transverse veins, and with 
several rows of greatly elongated cancellate arcolations along the mid- 
rib ; upper leaves opposite, sometimes floating, but even then scarcely 
stalked, oblanccolate or ob]anceoIate-straj)shapcd, gradually attenuated 
towards the base, subcoriaceous or translucent, of tlie same texture as 
the very short petiole, with 7 or 9 ribs, and numerous cross veins, which 
arc conspicuous if the leaf be held against tlie light, when also small 
areolation is very distinctly perceptible all over the leaf, with larger 
arcolations along each of the ribs : often tlie upper leaves are similar 
to the lower, except that they arc broader, and more narrowed towards 
the base. Stipules free from the petiole, small, narrow, acute, not 
winged on the back, scarious, mth few fibres. Peduncles (always?) 
axillary, rather short, not thickened towards the apex. Spike ovoid- 
oblong, veiy short. Sepals with their larnimi rhombic-orbicular. Nuts 
unknown ( ?)— “ keeled with faint lateral ridges ” {Bab.)* Plant dark 
green, often turning blackish in drying. 

In the river Lligwy between Rodafon and Lligwy, Anglesea. Smith 
says it was sent him from lakes in North Wales by the Rev. H. Davies, 
probably from the station mentioned above. 

• I do not know whether the fmit dcKcribed by Pi-ofessor Babington is that of the 
Anglesea plant, which alone belongs to this species. 
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England. Perennial. Autumn. 

A smdl slender plant 9 to 1 8 inches long. Leaves rarely above 
1 Jr to 2 inches long, the lower ones bearing considerable resemblance 
to those of P. acutilblius, the upper to those of P. rufescens in minia- 
ture. Peduncles to 2 inches long, slender. Head of flowers rarely 
so much as ^ inch long. Although Mr. F. M. Webb was kind enough 
to send me numerous fresh specimens of this plant from Anglesea, 
gatliered as late in tlie year as September, I have never seen the fruit, 
as all Mr. Webb’s specimens were in flower. 

A very distinct si>ecies, which has been called in question, from the 
Anglesea plant being combined with forms of 1^. heterophyllus, 
P. nitons, and P. j)olygonifolius. Smith appears to have really known 
the plant, though he has erroneously given two Scotch localities on the 
authority of Hooker’s “ Flora Scotica.” 

Lanceolate PondicecfL 


SPKCIES VIIL— POTAMOGETON HETEROPHYLLUS. ScJireh, 

Plate IMCCCCVT. 

JtM, Ic. 1^1. Germ, ct Holv. Vol. VIL Tabs. XLI. XLIL XLTIT. Figs. 71 to 78. 
Itinof, in. Gall, ct Gcnn. Exsicc. Xo, lOCC. 

P. gi’amineuH, Fn'pjf. Man!, i. p. 36, and Summ. Vcg. Soand. 68 (67). KorJt,. Ryn. 

FI. Germ, ct Helv. ed. ii. p. 777. Ormi» & Godr. FI. tie Fr. Vol. III. p. 31 1. 

Crejj, Man. FI. Bolg, ed, ii. p, 302 (non Linn, Sp. PI. nec Herb. !). 

Stem wiry, much branched, the lower branches barren. Leaves 
mostly altcniatc, submerged, sessile, not at all amplcxicaul, spreading 
or very slightly recurved, nearly flat, short, elliptical-strapshaped or 
ohlong-strapshaped, rather gradually attenuated at each end, often more 
or less undulated, not denticulate at the margins, translucent, Avith 7 
to 1 1 longitudinal ribs connected by numerous oblique veins, and with 
several rows of rather clongatc-cancellate arcolations along the sides of 
the midrib ; upper leaves opposite, sometimes floating, and then Avith 
long petioles, oval or oblong-elliptical, rounded or abrupt at the base, 
rarely attenuated into the petiole, coriaceous, of the same texture as 
the petiole, with numerous longitudinal ribs connected by numerous 
cross veins, which arc indistinctly perceptible if the leaf be held against 
the light, when also the small areolation is indistinctly perceptible 
distributed equally over all the leaf : sometimes the upper leaves are 
translucent and subsessile, and similar to the loAver ones, except that 
they are more narroAved toAvards the base. Stipules small, except the 
upper ones, Avhich are broad, acute, not Avinged on the back, scarcely 
bcjirlous, except at the edges, and with numerous sfrong longitudinal 
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fibres. Peduncles axUlary and terminal, rather shoii;, stout, thickened 
towards the apex in fruit. Sepals with their lamina rhombic-orbicular. 
Fruiting-spike dense, oblong-cylindrical, many-flowered. Nuts green, 
rather large, acuminated, slightly compressed, nearly straight along 
the upper margin, semicircular and 3-keeled on the back, terminated 
by a short beak, forming a continuation of the upper margin. Plant 
dull green or olive, retaining its colour when dried ; the floating leaves 
bright green, or tinged with reddish. 

In pools and lakes. Local, but widely distributed, extending from 
the south of England to Orkney and Shetland, though wanting in 
many counties. Not unfrecpient in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Stem 2 to 4 feet long, with very niunerous rather short barren 
branches below, and at length producing stolons from the axils of the 
lower leaves. Submerged leaves widely channeled; those of the main 
stem 1 to 3 inches long, those of the branches generally much smaller. 
Stipules sometimes with two of the ribs stronger than the other, but 
quite as often with them all nearly equal. Floating leaves 1 to 2^ 
indies long, very similar to those of P. polygoihfolius, but rather more 
coriaceous, jmd quite flat before they have attained their full size, 
while in P. polygon ifolius they remain rolled up into a funnel until 
they are almost full grown ; in some localities, however, floating leaves 
are never produced. Peduncles 1 to 3 inches long, thick, and enlarged 
at the fipex below the spike — greatly so when in fruit. Fruit spikes 
to IJ inch long. Fruit about J inch long. 

Various-leaved Pondweed. 

German, Grasartiges SamJerauL 


SPKCIKS 1X.-.POTAMOGETON NITENS. Web. 

Pl.ATE MCCCCVII. 

Rnch, Ic. ll. Germ, ci ITolv. Vol. VII, Tab. XXXIV. Fig«. CO to 62. 

D. Moore, in Si’nmami'ti Journ. Bot. 18G4, p. 325. 

Stems rather slender, sparingly branched, the lower branches barren. 
Leaves almost all alternate and submerged, sessile and semi- 
amplexicaul, spreading-recurved, more or less folded longitudinally, 
short, oblong-lanceolate or strapshaped-lanceolatc, rounded at the base, 
sicute, more or less undulated but not serrate at the margins, trans- 
lucent, with 7 to 15 longitudinal ribs connected by numerous transverse 
veins, with a narrow band of very elongate areolations along the sides 
of the midrib; upper leaves (in the British plant) translucent, opposite, 
submerged and similar to the lower leaves or oblanceolate, often much 
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narrowed at the base, though not distinctly stalked (in continental spe- 
cimens they are said to be oblong-lanceolate, contracted into a petiole, 
and coriaceous. Gren, & Godr.). Stipules small, except the upper ones, 
which are rather large, acute, not winged on the back, scarious with 
numerous strong longitudinal fibres. Peduncles axillaiy and terminal, 
rather short, moderately stout, very slightly thickened towards the 
apex when in fruit. Sepals with their lamina transversely roundish- 
rhombic. Fruiting-spike dense, oblong, rather few-flowered. Nuts 
olive, small, acuminated, slightly compressed, nearly straight along the 
upper margin, semicircular and 3-keeled on the back, terminated by a 
short beak forming a continuation of the upper margin. Plant olive 
dull green, turning darker when dry; the leaves somewhat shining. 

In lakes and rivers. Rare. First recorded as British from speci- 
mens found in a large lake a short distance from the sea, at Castle 
Gregory, near Brandon Mountain, co. Keny, from whence I have been 
favoured with fresh examples by Dr. D, Moore; Askog Loch, Isle of 
Bute (Mr. G. E. Hunt) ; River Tay, near Perth (Mr. John Sim) ; 
Loch Lee, Naim (Mr. W. Stables) ; Coltflcld, Elgin (Mr. Wilson of 
Alves). 

Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stems 1 to 2 feet long, thicker and much less branched than in 
P. heterophyllus, from which it also differs, at least judging from Dr. 
Moore’s specimens, collected in September 1866, by sending forth in 
autumn from the axils even of the upper leaves numerous slender 
stolons similar to those of Epilobium obscurum : I have not seen 
stolons from the uppermost leaves in any other British Potamogeton. 
The leaves are intennediate in appearance between those of P. hetero- 
phyllus and the long-leaved form of P. perfoliatus, and tliose on the 
main stem are 1 to 3 inches long, folded so as to have a gutter in the 
middle, and more or less curved backwards. Peduncles 1 to 3 inches 
long, less thickened upwards than in P. hetcrophj?^llus, although they 
are so to some extent, when in fruit. Fruiting-spike J- to f indii long. 
Fruit considerably smaller than that of P. heterophyllus, and in Dr. 
D. Moora’s specimens of a yelloAvish-olive. 

I have not seen either British or European specimens with coria- 
ceous floating leaves, but I have some continent^ examples with the 
upper leaves oval, attenuated at each end, and shortly stalked, though 
their texture is similar to that of the lower ones. There is no doubt, 
however, that the plant sometimes pix)duces coriaceous floating leaves, 
like those of the preceding species. 

Shining Pondiceed. 

German, GUirtzendm SmrdtmuL 
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SPECIES X—POTAMOaETON LUCSN& Um- 

PUTES MCCCCVni. MCCCCIX. 

Stems stout, sparingly branched, the lower branches barren. 
Leaves almost all alternate and submerged, indistinctly stalked or 
subscssile, but not at all amplexicaul, ascending, flat, long, oblong-oval 
or -elliptical or -obovate, narrowed into a more or less distinct petiole 
at the base, acute or obtuse and apiculate or mucronate or wth the 
midrib excurrent, not hooded, more or less undulated and irre- 
gularly finely serrate at the margins, especially towards the apex, 
translucent, with 11 to 17 longitudinal ribs connected by numerous 
transverse veinB,and with a narrow band of elongate cancellate areola- 
tion along the sides of the midrib ; upper leaves opposite, similar to 
the lower ones, or more rarely stalked, floating, and of nithcr firmer 
texture, but never ( ?) coriaceous. Stipules large, blunt, 2-wingcd on 
the back, subscarious, with numerous strong longitudinal fibres. Pe- 
duncles terminal and axillary, rather short, very stout, thicker than the 
stem, slightly thickened towards the apex in fruit Sepals wdth their 
lamina transversely roundish-rhombic. Fruiting-spikc dense, cylin- 
drical, inany-llowered. Nuts olive, largo, slightly acuminated, scarcely 
compressed, nearly straight along the upper margin, semicircular and 
not decidedly keeled on the back, terminated by a short beak forming 
a continuation of the upper margin. Plant bright green or olive, retain- 
ing its colour when dry; the leaves somewhat shining. 

Var. a, genidnus. 

Plate MCCCCVin. 

Belch. Ic. FI. Germ, ct HeJv. Vol. VIL Tab. XXXVI. Fig. 64 
Billoly FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 2382. 

P. luccns, Auct. riur. 

Leaves distinctly stalked, ajnculatc or shortly mucronate, serrulate 
at the margins. Peduncles about as long as the spikes or not more 
than twice as long- 

Var. g, acuminatus. 

Belch. Ic. FI. Goim. ot Ilelv. Vol. VII. Tab, XI. Fig. 69. 

P. acuminatus, Schum. “ Bnum. FI. Sacllaud, toI. i. p, 49.** 1 rp • t i 

X 7 T!n 1 .. ^ > Teste l.c. p. 23. 

P, cornutum, “ FI. Cech. p. 37. J * 

Leaves distinctly stalked, elliptical or strapshaped-elUptical or strap- 
8lisi)icd, with the midrib excurrent into u long soft spine; margins of 
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the leaf serrulate, especially towards the apex* Peduncle twice as long 
as the spike or more. 

Var. 7, decipiens. 

Plate MCCCCIX. 

ndch, Ic. PI. Gem. et Helv. Vol. VII. Tab. XXX. Pig. 163. 

P. deoipietiSy Nolle. Baker and Trimm^ in Seemnun's Jonrn. Bofc. 1867, p. 71. Bah. 

Man, Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 364. Fries, Summ. Veg. Scand. p. 68 (67). Koch. 

Syn. PI. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 779. Itebh. l.c. p. 63. 

Leaves indistinctly stalked, oblong-oval or oblong-obovate, apiculate 
or shortly cuspidate, entire on the margins or subserrulate only at the 
apex. Stipules much smaller than in vars. a and j3, and with the wing 
less prominent. Peduncles not more than twice as long as the spike. 

In ponds and slow streams. Bather common, and generally dis- 
tributed in England, and the southern half of Scotland, but absent 
from the north of the hitter country. Frequent throughout Ireland. 
Var. )3, in deep water. Var. 7, canal at Bath. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

The largest of the British pondweeds. Stems often more than a 
yard long, and the leaves from 3 to 10 inches, by 1 to 2 inches broad, 
with a thick midrib and lax areolation. The stipules of the upper leaves 
arc frequently 2 or 3 inches long, and have 2 or 3 prominent wings 
on the back j the peduncles are 2 to 6 inches long, thicker than tl»e 
stem. The fruiting-spike 1 1 to 3 inches, Nuts larger than in any of 
the previous species of the genus, except P. natans. 

The plant figured by Rcichenbach as P. lucens, var. coriaceus, of 
Nolte, 1 have not seen. Mr. Willuim Wilson found a form in Anglesca 
with floating leaves, the lamina about 2 inches long, and the petiole 
about an incli ; but they are not distinctly coriaceous. 

The var. 3 is remarkable for the midrib of the leaf running out beyond 
the point, llie leaves also are usually longer and narrower than in 
var. a, and the peduncles, which are rarely produced, are much longer, 
often 5 or (I inches. 

Var. 7 (for fresh specimens of which I am indebted to Mr. C. E. 
Broome, and for dried ones to Mr. T. B. Flower and Mrs, Hopkins, 
the latter under the miinuscrii>t name of P. Burtoni’’) appeal’s to he 
a weak state, in which the plant has been injured, and has thrown out 
numerous fi’esh branches. The leaves are rarely above 3 inches long. 
The stipules are frequently not more than I inch, and with the wings 
much fainter, although they are present in all the specimens I have 
exam'med. The fruit is apparently always abortive. Some stress is 
laid on the fact of the margin not being denticulate ; but so far as I 
can judge there are always a few dcnticiilations towards the apex of 
the leafi There are certainly such in the specimen of P. decipiens 
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in Fries* Herbarium Nonnale at Kew, and in the Bath plant they are 
very conspicuous towards the apex of some of the leaves, and nearly 
absent in others. 

Great Pondweed. 

French, Toiamot lidsant. German, S^negelndes Samlirciiiif TrugeriscTies BamJeraut, 


SPECIES (?)XI.-POTAMOGETON “LONGIPOLIUS" 

Oay, Bah. 

Plate MCCCOX. 

Eeich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. Vll. Tab. XL. Fig. 70. 

Bah. in Engl. Bot. Snppl. No. 2847. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 364, 

P. xmicrophyllus, Woffg. in Bom. et ScJmltes Mant. p. 358. 

Stem stout, spaiingly branched, the lower branches barren. Leaves 
all similar, the lower ones alternate, the upper opposite, submerged, 
sessile or subsessile, not amplexicaul, ascending, flat, long, strap- 
shaped, gradually attenuated at the base but with scarcely any petiole, 
acute, 'inucronate, not hooded at the ajjex, not serrulate at the margins, 
translucent, ^viih several longitudinal ribs connected by numerous 
a8ceiiding( ?) tmnsverse veins. Stipules rather small, “ gi*een, lanceo- 
late, with 2 narrow wings on the back ** {Bah.). Peduncles terminal ( ?), 
long, very stout (thicker than the stem), slightly thickened towards 
the apex. Fruit (of the Irish plant) unknown. 

A single specimen, gathered in deep water. Loch Corrib, Galway, 
by Mr. John Ball, in 1835. It has not been found since. 

Ireland. Percjinial. Autumn. 

Of this plant I have never seen British specimens. Judging from the 
figure in “ English Botany Supplement,*’ in which the leaves are re- 
presented as partially clasping, and from the very long peduncle, 
(C inches long), I was inclined to believe it a fonn of P. praelongus. 
But Professor Jhibington has kindly examined his Irish specimen, and 
thus writ! s : — “• I do not think that this is P. prcelongus. It does not 
seem that even the floral leaves are really amplexicaul, as they appear 
decidedly narrowed to their base, and those of the branches have 
mostly very short stalk.s, nor is their tip hooded, as 1 have always 
found it to be in true P. pralongus, but terminates in a point, liKe 
those of P. lucens. It seems also to have the winged stipules of that 
plant, but its leaves are not mutually denticulate. It is Reich. FI. 
Germ. Exsicc. No. 2501.” 

P. lougifolius. Gay., of which there are numerous French specimens 
in his herbarium, has the leaves more narrowed towards the base than 
in the ‘‘ Engl. Bot. Suppl.” figure, but is probaldy tlie same. In the 
continental plant the ])eduncles are sometimes long, sometimes short ; 
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the leaves variable in length, and often stalked: I have little doubt 
about its being merely a variety of P. liiceiis. 

Long leaved Pondweed. 

SPECIES xn.-POTAMOGETON PRiBLONGnS. Wulf, 

Plate MOCCCXI. 

Jlckh, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. VII. Tab. XXXIII. Fig. S9. 

Stems stout, sparingly branched, the lower branches barren. Leaves 
all similar, the lower ones alternate, the upper ones opposite, sub- 
merged, sessile and semiainplexicaul, ascending, flat, long, sti^apshaped 
or oblong-strapshaped or oblong, rounded at the base, obtuse, not 
apiculate nor cuspidate but hooded at the apex, not serrate at the 
margins, with 3 strong ribs and several fainter intermediate ones con- 
nected by numerous transverse veins, and with a narrow band of 
elongate cancellate areolatioii along the sides of the midrib. Stipules 
rather large, blunt, not winged on the back, subscarious, with numerous 
slender longitudinal fibres. Peduncles terminal and axillary, very 
long, rather stout (but not thicker than the stem), very slightly 
thickened towards the apex. Se[)als with their lamina transversely 
roundish-oval. Fruiting-spike dense, cylindrical, many-flowered. Nuts 
green, very large, not acuminated, scarcely compressed, slightly curved 
along the upper margin, half-obovate and very shaqdy keeled or winged 
beneath, terminated by a short beak forming a continuation of the 
upper margin. Plant bright green, rarely tinged with red, retaining 
its colour when drj'^, the leaves not shining. 

In deep water, in rivers and lakes. Rather scarce, but widely dis- 
tributed on the east side of the island where it extends from Essex 
to Nairn. Except towards the cast coast, it seems to be veiy scarce, 
and its area of distribution is bounded towards the west and north- 
west by the counties of Berks, Oxford, Stafford, Western York, 
(Malham Tarn, Dr. J. Windsor), and Westmoreland (Mr. Borrer). 
Very local, and rare in Ireland, where it is confined to the west and 
north. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

A lai;ge sjKicics, with somewhat the habit of P. rufescens or 
P. lucens. The leaves on the main st('in are often 4 to (5 inches long, 
those on the barren shoots smaller, all of them slightly amplexicaul, 
and slightly hooded at the apex, never cuspidate or pointed, as in 
P. lucens. Fruiting-pcduncles 5 inches to 1 foot long, frequently 
several together — i.c. a te rminal one, and one or two axillary ones, 

VOL. IX. G 
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but often there are leafy branches in place of the axillary i^eduncles, 
Fruiting-spike 1 to 2 inches long, consequently shorter than that of 
P. lucens, but much thicker- Kuts laiger than in any of the other 
British species, nearly ^ inch long, by J inch deep, keeled when diy. 
Prof. Babington states that when fresh they are rounded, and rai'ely 
keeled on the back ; but a large number of sp^ecimens sent me from 
Rockland Broad, Norfolk, by the Rev. Kirby Trimmer, had the fresh 
fruit furnished with a very acute keel, and the Rev. W. W. Newbould 
informs me that this is also the case in the plant found at Oxford. 

The plant fi^om the Wavency at Bungay, collected by Professor 
Babington, has the dried fruit smaller than that from Norfolk, more com- 
j)ressc(l, with a fainter central, and much more prominent lateral keels, 
in tliis agreeing with the plant from Loch Lee, Naim, and Guthrie 
Burn, horfar, from both of which stations I li.ave specimens in fruit. 

Long-stalhed I \mdtreed, 

Freucli, Potnmut jie,vtim.v. German, GeHtn-clcfatt SamJeraut. 


SPECIES XIII.-PO TAMO GE TON PERPOLIATUS. Liim. 

Plate MCCCCXII. 

Peicli. Ic. FI. Germ, ct IIolv. Vol. VII. Tab. XXIX. Fig. 53. 

Stems slender, sparingly branched, the lower branches barren, the 
upper bi*anching more or less dichotomous. Leaves all similar, the lower 
ones alternate, the upj>ermost and those at the base of tlie forks of the 
stem opposite, submerged, sessile and mnplexicaul, spreading-ascending, 
flat, ovate or oblong-lanceolate, cordate at the base, obtuse or subacute, 
not apiculatc nor cuspidate nor hooded at the apex, not serrate at the 
margin, with 5 to 7 strong ribs and several fainter intermediate ones 
connected by rather distant transverse veins, and with narrow bands of 
very elongate cancellate areolation at the sides of the ribs. Stipules 
smdl, usually absent or evanescent, except in the uppermost leaves and 
those at the forks of the stem, and often present only in the latter 
case and in those leaves which have peduncles in their axils, subacute, 
scarious, witli a few distant slender fibres. Peduncles teminal be- 
tween the forks of the stem and axillary, rather short, slender, equal 
in thickness. Sepals with their lamina suborbicular. Fi’uiting- spike 
rather dense, shortly oblong-cylindrical, rather few-flowerod. Nuts 
olive, rather large, not acuminated and l)ut slightly compressed, curved 
along the upper margin, semicircular and very bluntly keeled on the 
back, terminated by a very short central beak. Plant bright green, 
turning olive and sometimes black and dim in drying. 

In ditches, slow streams, and lakes. Rather common, and genemlly 
distributed, extending north to Oikiuy. 
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England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial, Summer, Autumn. 

A well-marked species, with tender, diaphanous leaves cordate at the 
base, 1 to 3 inches long, and with the stipules either entirely absent 
or mostly decayed before the plant flowers, their place being indicated 
only by a few fibres, except at the places where the leaves arc opposite, 
or where peduncles are produced. 

In deep water, as in the Kyle of Sutherland, the Lossie, and other 
places, a form occurs with the leaves much narrower than usual, less 
amplexicaul, darker in colour, and turning black and dim in drying. 

Allied to this elongate form is the plant which represents P, nigre- 
scens, Fries, ^ in his Herbarium Norinale at Kew, but the specimen is 
very imperfect, and may readily have got mixed with the true P. nigre- 
scens, of which the description corresponds well with the P. lanceo- 
latus, Smith. 

P. perfoliatus is, in some states, liable to be confounded with 
P. nitens, but the latter has much firmer and less amjdexicaul leaves, 
not cordate at the base; there is no tendency to dichotomous ramifi- 
cation; the peduncles are stouter, and more or less evidently thickened 
upwards. In P. nitens the stij>ules are of much thicker texture, and 
consequently do not so soon decay. 

Pcrfol iafe Pomlweed. 

FrciU'li, l*nf<nnoi jivr/olte. Gennau, Diorliwachscncs SamlcmuL 


SPECIES XIV.-POTAMOGETON CRISPUS. hinu. 

PhATii MCCCCXllI. 

Ic. F]. Geiin. et BiAv. Vol VU. Tabs. XXIX. and XXX. Figs. 50 to 52. 

Stems slender, sparingly branched, the lower branches barren, the 
upper branching more or less dichotomous. Leaves all similar, the 
lower ones alternate, the upi)er ones and those at the base of the forks 
op]X)site, submerged, sessile, semi-amplexicaul, sj3rcading-ascending, 
usually strongly undulated or crisped, oblong or strapshaped -oblong, 
rounded at the base, obtuse or subobtuse, not apiculate nor cu^p)idatc 
nor hooded at the apex, serrulate, with 3 strong ribs and usually a 
fainter rib on each side near the margin, connected by rather distant 
ascending veins, and with a narrow band of very elongate cancellatc 
areohition along the sides of the midrib only; leaves of the j^oung 
shouts strapshaped, flat, mid 3-iierved. Stipules small, subobtuse; the 


• This plant (wlucli appeal’s in want of a name) is in M. Gay’s herbainum from 
between Falaiso and Vire, collected by M. Lonormand^ and named “ P. pnelongus ” 
(JJrehisson !). But tbe collector informs mo timt Al. Brebiason now oonsidors it to bo 
P. niten^, of which it may bo an elongated abnoriiml form. 
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lower ones often evanescent, scarious, with a few distant slender fibres. 
Peduncles terminal between the forks of the stem and axillary, rather 
short, moderately stout, topering towards the apex, usually curved. 
Sepals with their lamina sul)orbicular. Fruiting-spike rather lax, 
oblong- ovoid, few-flowered. Nuts fuscous-olive, rather large, greatly 
acuminated, compressed, curved along the upper margin, rounded 
and bluntly keeled on the back, tei-minated by a long slightly re- 
curved subulate beak about as long as the nut itself. Plant olive, often 
tinged 'with brownish-red, especially on the stem and midrib of the 
leaves, retaining its colour when dried; leaves slightly shining. 

In ditches and ponds. Very common, and generally distributed, 
except in the extreme north of Scotland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Stems brandling as in P. perfoliatus. Leaves 1 to 3 inches long, 
remarkably undulated at the margins and tinged with reddish-brown, 
so that the" plant may be very readily recognised. Fruiting peduncles 
1 to 4 inches long. Fmit very different from that of all tlic other 
species, about ^ inch long, but half* of this length is occupied by the 
beak. 

The young state of this plant is the P. serratus of Hudson ; it is 
very unlike the ordinary form, and might easily be passed over as 
P. obtusifolius, but the leaves are more or less serrulate. A speci- 
men of the ordinaiy form gathered late in August had thrown out 
numerous branches of P. serratus from its rootstock, so it cannot be 
considered as even a variety. 

Curled Pondweed, 

French, Potamot cre^u. German, Krauses SarrQcraut, 

Skotion II,-~0PP0SITIF0LII. 

Loaves all similar and opposite, sessile and amplexicaul, ovate or 
lanceolate, with involute vernation. Stipules absent, excejit at the 
base of the peduncles. Peduncles termintil. Spikes few-flowerad, 
very short, dense. 

SPECIES XV.-POTAMOGETON DENSXJS. Lmn, 

Plate MCCCCXIV. 

PeirX Ic. FI. Germ, et Holv. Vol. VII. Tab, XXVII. Figs. 46 to 49. 

IVdhi, FI Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 2552. 

Stems rather slender, sparingly dichotomously branched. Leaves 
all submei-ged and translucent, opposite, amplexicaul, folded longi- 
tudinally and recuived, ovate or lanceolate, acuminate, finely serrulate 
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towards the apex, 3- to 6-ribbed, the ribs connected by transverse 
veins only at tlie apex. Stipules absent, except from the pairs of 
leaves from which peduncles spring. Peduncles terminal from the 
forks of the stem, short, slender, not thickened upwards, sharply re- 
curved in flower and fruit. Sepals with the lamina ovate-deltoid. 
Fruiting-spike ovoid, 2- to 6-flowered. Nuts pale olive, rather large, 
suborbicular-obovate, compressed, convex on the upper margin, rounded 
and sharply keeled on the back, with a short recurved terminal beak. 
Plant bright green, retaining its colour when dry. 

In ditches, ponds, and slow streams. Common, and generally dis- 
tributed in England. Rare in Scotland, where it is known to occur 
only in the counties of Edinburgh, Haddington, and Lanark. Local, 
and rare in Ireland, and confined to the southern half of the island. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Rootstock sending up brittle stems 3 to 18 inches long, with short 
intemodes and dichotomous branching. Leaves increasing in size up- 
wards, the largest ^ to 1^ inch long, generally more or less recurved, 
and slightly folded. Peduncles shorter than the leaves, usually 4- 
flowered. Nuts olive, about | inch long. 

This cannot be confounded with any other species, as the leaves 
are all sessile, opposite, and submerged, and without stipules, except 
those at the forks of the stem, which are accompanied by membranous 
stipules adhering to the leaf at the base, and with an oblong free 
portion. 

Opposite-leaved Pondweed, 

French, Potmnot serve, German, VichtbUittrigee Samkraut, 


Section III.— GRAMINIFOLII. 

Leaves alternate, the upper ones opposite, all similar, sessile, linear, 
with flat vernation, 1- to 5-ribbed, with few transverse veins. Stipules 
free. Peduncles termirud and pseudo-lateral. Spikes few-flo.wcred, 

, dense. 

BPBOIES XVL— POTAMOGETON ZOSTERIFOLIUS. 

Plate MCOCCXV. 

Reich. lo. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. VII. Tab. XXVII. Fig. 45. 

P. compresBas, tVieSj Nov. FI. Suoc. p. 44, and Summ. Vcg. Scond. pp. 68 (67) and 
215. Koch. Syn. FI. Gbmi. ot Hclv. ©d. ii. p. 779. (r/cji. & Qodr. FI. de Fr. 
Vol. III. p. 316 (non Lmn. Herb.), 

P. cuspidatos, Sm, Engl. FI. Vol 1. p. 234. 

Stem flattened, broad, and subfoliaceous, scarcely dichotomous. 
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Leaves all similar, sessile and scmiamplexicaul, broadly linear, broad 
at the base, acuminate-cuspidate, translucent, with 3 (rarely 5) strong 
ribs, and numerous faint ones between them. Stipules large, acute, 
pellucid, scarious, with numerous slender longitudinal fibres. Pe- 
duncles terminal between the forks of the stem, and sometimes pseudo- 
axillaiy,* longer than the spike, and often twice as long, rather stout, 
slightly thickened upwards. Sepals with their lamina suborbicular. 
Fruiting-spike oblong or cylindrical-oblong, dense, many-flowered. 
Fruit olive, rather large, very slightly compressed, not acuminated, 
convex on the upper margin, on wliich there is a slight boss, but no 
tooth near the base, nearly semicircular, and bluntly 3-keeled on the 
back, terminated by a short central beak. Plant bright green or olive- 
green, retaining its colour when dried. 

In ditches, slow streams, and lakes. Rather rare. I have seen 
specimens from Essex, Middlesex, Cambridge, Warwick, Stafford, 
Leicestei*, Norfolk, Derby, and Foi*far, and it is reported from Fife, and 
to have been fonnerly seen in a rivulet at Nottingham, and at I loving- 
ham in Yorkshire. In Ireland it is very rare, and has been found 
only in County Down. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. 

Stems remarkably flattened, to ^ inch broad. Lcjnes 3 to 6 
inches long, | to inch broad, rather suddenly contracted into a 
cuspidate point; peduncles, exclusive of the spike, 1^ to 3 inches 
long. Spike to 1 inch long, with numerous flowers. Fruit ^ inch 
long. 

Grass wrack-leaved Pondweed, 

Gcnnan, Flachsstengellges SanifcrauL 


SPECIES XVII.-~POTAMOGETON ACUTIPOLIUS. 

Platk MCCCCXVI. 

IlM. Ic. FI. Germ, ct Hclv. VoL VII. Tab. XXVI. Vig. 44. 

BiUotf FI. Gall, et G^rm. Exsicc. No. 10(>7. 

Stem flattened, broad, and subfoliaceous, repeatedly dichotomous. 
Leaves all similar, sessile and seiniamplexicaul, linear, broad at the 
base, acuminate-acute, translucent, with 3 sti’ong ribs and numerous 
faint ones between them. Stipules rather large, acute, scarious, with 
numerous rather strong longitudinal fibres. Peduncles terminal be- 


• No cloiibt whei*o they appear to be axillary, it arises from one of the two branches 
only being developed. 
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tween the forks of the stem, scarcely exceeding the spike, slender, 
not tliickened upwards. Sepals with their lamina roundish-rhombic. 
Fruiting-spike subglobose, dense, few-flowered. Fruit moderately 
large, greenish-olive, considerably compressed, not acuminated, very 
slightly convex on the upper margin, on which there is a large pro- 
minent tooth near the base, half-obovate and bluntly 3-keeled on the 
back, terminated by a rather long slightly I'ecurved beak forming a 
continuation of the upper mai’gin. Plant bright green, retaining its 
colour when dry. 

In ditches and ponds. Rare. Wareham, Dorset (Mr. I. C. Han- 
sel); Amberly, Sussex (Mr. Borrer); Black Sea, Wandsworth Com- 
mon (Mr. W. F. Saunders), and Weybridge, Surrey (Mr. H. C. 
Watson); Higham by Norwich, Haddiscomc, Brundall and Bucken- 
ham Ferry, Norfolk (Rev. Kirby Trimmer). Probably in some of the 
intermediate counties, but liable to be passed over as P. zosterifolius 
or P. obtusifolius. 

England. Perennial. Summer. 

Stem and foliage very similar to that of P. zosterifolius, but usually 
a more slender plant, with shorter and narrower leaves, 2 to 4 inches 
long by I to ^ inch broad, more grtidually acuminated, and mth 
stronger stipules. The stem too is usually more branched, and with a 
greater tendency in the branches to become dichotomous. Still when 
the plant is not in flower or fruit, it may easily be j>as6cd over as a 
small state of P. zosterifolius. The peduncles, however, are not more 
than \ to inch long, the spike much shorter, rarely above ^ or J 
inch long, with very few flowers. The fruit is smaller, | inch long, 
flatter, with a strong tooth on the upper margin, and is much more 
convex on the back, so that the cuiwe is more than a semicircle ; the 
beak forms a continuation of the upper margin, and is more than twic.e 
as long as that of P. zosterifolius. With these differences in the fruit 
it is impossible to consider it a subspecies of that plant. 

Sharp-leaved Pond weed, 

Prenoli, Potmmt afeaiUes amniinees. German, Sfiitghlatlnjes Samhraut, 

SPECIES XVIII-POTAMOGETON OBTUSIFOLIUS. M&rt. &Koch. 

Puts MCCCCXVII. 

h. Ic. FI. Gkjrm. et Helv. Vol. VII. Tab, XXV. Fig. 43. 

BUht, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsioc. No. 652. 

P. gramineus Sm. Engl. Bot. No. 2253, and Engl. FI. Vol. I. p. 235. Sodk, & Am, 
Bnt. FI. ed. viii. p. 480 (non Lbun. Herb.). 

Stem 4-sided, slightly compressed, slender, not foliaceous, repeatedly 
dichotomous. Leaves all similar, sessile, linear, narrowed towards the 
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base, obtuse, subapiculate, tranBlucent, with 8 (rarely 5) strong ribs, 
without faint ones between them. Stipules rather small, subacute, 
scarious, with numerous slender longitudinal fibres* Peduncles ter- 
minal between the forks of the stem, equalling or slightly exceeding 
the spike, rather slender, not thickened upwards. Sepals with their 
lamina deltoid-rhombic. Pistils 4. Fruiting-spike oblong-ovoid, dense, 
rather few-flowered. Fruit moderately large, brownish-olive, slightly 
compressed, not acuminated, convex on the upper margin, on which 
there is no tooth, semicircular and 3-keeled on the back, terminated by 
a very short central straight beak. Plant rather dark green, sometimes 
tinged with red, retaining its colour when dried. 

In ditches and ponds. Rather scarce, but ^videly distributed. I 
have seen specimens fi*om the counties of Sussex, Kent, Surrey, 
Hereford, Wanvick, Salop, Chester, Lancaster, and Kincardine, and 
there is good authority for extending its range south-west to Dorset 
and Devon. Rare, and local in Ireland, where it occurs both in the 
south and north, but has not been observed in the midland counties. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Usually a smaller and more branched plant than the two preceding 
species, and differing greatly in its slender stern, which is scarcely 
flattened, and in the absence of faint intemediate ribs in the leaves, 
which are also distinctly narrowed towards the base. The leaves are 
2 to 3 inches long by | to -J- inch broad, and are not acuminated into 
an acute point at the apex, where the margins meet in the form of a 
wide gothic arch. Peduncles, exclusive of the sj)ike, J to inch long. 
Spike about I inch long. Nuts J inch long, in form resembling those 
of P. zostenfolius, but more convex on the upj>er or inner margin. 

This is a well-marked species, which only a superficial examination 
could confound with either of the two preceding s])ccies. I have never 
seen more than 3 ribs on the leaves of this plant, but Koch says tluy 
arc 3- to 5-nerved. 

Grassy Pondweed, 

Froncli, Vulnmol a feuiUen ohtimia. Oerman, Simitp/bliilh-i'gef Samlcraut 

spheres (?) XIX.— POTAMOGETON MUCBONATUS. ScJirad. 

Plate MCCCCXYIII. 

JidicTi. Ic. n. Germ, et Helv. Vol. VII. Tab. XXIV. Pipf. 42. 

P. comprtJKsns, Sni. Bot. od. i. No. 418. Engl. PI. Vol. I. p. 233. Bah. Man. 

Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 3G0. Reich, l.c. p. 15. 

P. puaiUua, var. major Frlen. Nov. PI. Suee, p. 48, and Summ. Veg. Scand. p. (JO 

(68). Jlook. & A ft. Brit. FI. cd. viii. p. 4S0. 

V. Oederi, “ Meyer,'' B rmn, PL du Centr. de la Pr. od. iii. Vol. II. p. 601. 

Stem 4-sided, coasiderabJy compressed, slender, not folkceons, 
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nearly simple and scarcely dichotomous. Leaves all similar, sessile, 
linear, narrowed towards the base, shortly acuminate-cuspidate, with 
5 (rarely 3) longitudinal ribs without faint ones between them, mostly 
with axillary fascicles of smaller leaves. Stipules small, acuminate 
or acute, scarious, with numerous rather slender longitudinal fibres. 
Peduncles terminal between the forks of the stem (but the lower ones 
pseudo-axillary, from one of the forks being reduced to a fascicle of 
leaves), longer than the spike, usually twice or thrice as long, rather 
slender, slightly thickened upwards. Sepals with their lamina sub- 
orbicular. Pistils 4. Fruiting-spike cylindrical-oblong, slightly inter- 
rupted, few-ilowered. Fruit rather small, brownish-olive, slightly 
compressed, acuminated, convex on the upper margin, on which tliere 
is no tooth, half oval and bluntly 3-keeled on the back, terminated 
by a rather shoi*t central slightly recurved beak. Plant rather dull 
green, retaining its colour when dried. 

In ponds and ditches. Apparently rare. I have found it myself 
only on Wray Common, near Keigate, where it is now extinct by 
drainage. Besides this, I have specimens from Stoke Heath, War- 
rington. It has been so much confounded with large forms of P. 
pusillus that 1 do not venture to quote stations fi’om which I have 
not seen specimens. 

England, [Scotland ? Ireland ?]. Perennial. Summer. 

Very similar in general aspect to P. gramincus, but the leaves are 
usually longer and much more distant, the stems much more llatteued 
and less branched, the greater number of branches being reduced 
merely to fascicles of leaves. The leaves are acuminate-cuspidate, and 
have two more ribs than those of P. obtuslfolius, though the two next 
the margin of the leaf arc said to be sometimes absent. The peduncles 
(exclusive of the spike) are, in fruit, f to inch long, the spike 
to J inch, distinctly interrupted. The fruit is considerably smaller, 
scarcely \ inch long, bulging out towards tlie apex on the upper side, 
and with the margin forming less than a semicircle on the lower; the 
beak conspicuous, about J of the length of the fruit. Whether this 
be really distinct from P. pusillus, 1 have seen too few specimens to 
enable me to decide. 

Flat-stemmed Pondweed. 

German, StacImUintzigcfi Samkraui. 

SPECIES XX.— POTAMOGBTON PUSILLUS. 

PUTE MCCCCXIX. 

Billot^ PI. Gall, et Germ. Exkicc. No. 653. 

Stem Bubcylindrical, not compressed, filiform, subdichotomous. 
VOL. IX. II 
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Leaves all similar, sessile and semiamplcxicaul, narrowly linear, vcrj" 
slightly narrowed towards the base, subacute or subobtuse, with 3 
(rarely only 1) longitudinal ribs without fainter ones between them, 
mostly without axillary fascicles of leaves. Stipules small, subacute, 
subscaiious, with numerous slender longitudinal fibres. Peduncles 
terminal between the forks of the stem, longer than the stem (usutilly 
t>vice as long, or even more), filiform, not thickened upwards. Sepals 
with their lamina suborbicular. Pistils 4. Fruiting-spike oblong- 
ovoid, not intcrnipted, few-flowered. Fruit small, greenish-olive, 
scarcely compressed, acuminated, convex on the upper margin, on 
which there is no tooth, half oval-obovatc and very bluntly 3 keeled 
on the back, terminated by a rather short, central, slightly recurved 
beak. Plant rather dull deep green, becoming darker when dried, 

Var. a, vulgaris. 

Plate MCCCCXIX. 

Beich, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. VII. Tab. XXII. Fig. 38. 

Leaves 3-nerved, subacute. 

Var. 0, tenuissimus. Fries, 

Plate MCCCCXX. 

ne.icn, Ic. FJ. Germ, ct Ilelv. Vol. VII. Tab. XXII. Fig. 39. 

Leaves very narrow, cuspidate, 3-nei’vcd or l-nerved, whole plant 
smaller tliaii var. a, and with the leaves more divaricate. 

In ponds and ditches. Kathcr common, and generally distributed, 
imiging from Cornwall, Dorset, Kent, and Sussex, northward to 
Orkney. Frequent throughout Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer 

Stems very slender, usually branched- Leaves f to 2 inches long, 
rarely above inch broad, and in var. 0 scarcely above inch. 
Peduncles (exclusive of the s])ike) | to 1 inch long, much more slender 
than in any of the preceding species. Fruiting-spike ^ to ^ inch lono*. 
Nuts yV inch long. ^ 

From P. mucronatiis this differs in its more slender and uncom- 
pressed stem, its narrower leaves, with not more than tliree veins, and 
with their base much less narrowed, their apex less acuminate, their 
much more slender peduncles, and the smaller, less compressed fruit, 
more convex on the lower side, and with the beak rather longer in pro- 
portion. Besides these characteristics, the mode of gix)wth is difierent, 
the leaves are not so far apart, and have not fascicles of leaves or very 
short branches in their axils, which is almost always the case in P. 
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mucronatus* Sometimes, however, the two arc extremely difficult 
to distinguish in the dried state when not in flower or fruit, and they 
arc probably distinct only as subsjxjcies. 

Small Pondweed. 

French, Fotmnot fltiet. German, Kloines SamhrauL 

SPECIES XXL— POT AMO G ETON TBICHOIDES. CW 

Plate MCCCCXX. 

lieicli, Ic. FI. Germ, ot Hclv. Vol. VII. Tab. XXI. Fig. 34, and Tab. XXII. Fig. 35. 
Fillot, FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exaicc. No. 654. 

P. monogyima, Gay in Co«8. &> Qemi. FI. Par. ed. i. p. 572. 

P. tulnsrculatus, “ Tc7t. & Guss. in Act. Soc. Borb. Vol. V. p. 430** 

Stem subcylindrical, not compressed, filiform, repeatedly dichoto- 
mous or trichotoinous. Leaves all similar, sessile and semi-amplexicaul, 
linear-setaceous, not narrowed towards the base, acute, with only 1 
longidinal rib ; many of the leaves with 1 or 2 bnmehes in their 
axils. Stipules small, subacute, subsenrious, with numerous slender 
.ongitudinal fibres. Peduncles terminal from the forks of the stem, 
much longer than the spike (usually 6 or 8 times as long), filiform, 
not thickened upwards. Sepals with their lamina suborbicular. 
I’istil solitfiry. Frui ting-spike oblong-ovoid or subglobosc, usually 
slightly interrupted, very few-flowered. Fruit rather small, greenish- 
olive, slightly compressed, not acuminated, nearly straight along the 
upper margin, where there is a prominent tooth near the base, semi- 
circular and bluntly keeled on the back, terminated by a very sliort 
straight beak forming a continuation of the upper margin ; keel nearly 
entire, subdeiiticulatc or tubcrculate. Plant deep dull green, becoming 
much darker when dried. 

In ponds, ditches, and slow water, in jnuddy soils. Discovered by 
the Lev. Kirby Trimmer at Framingham Earl, Norfolk: the lollowing 
other stations are given in that gentleinaii’s “ Flora of Norfolk ” : — 
“ Swardiston. Swancsthorpe. Alpingtoii. Marlinglbrd. Lyng. 
Alburgli. Pulharn. St. Maiy the Virgin. In a slow water ditch near 
the railway station, Tivctshall. Walpole St, Peter (Mr. Lowe).” 

England. Perennial. Summer. 

Very similar in habit to P. pusillus, var. tenuissimus, but more 
copiously branched, with the brandies divaricate. The leaves narrower, 
more slender and rigid, rarely aliove 1 to 1 J inch long : the peduncles 
are much longer, frequently 2 inches long: tlie flowers are fewer, and 
ap[)ear to have always only one pistil: tic fruit is about inch long 
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and has a distinct tooth on the upper margin, and is much more 
convex on the lower, and in all the specimens I have seen is more 
or less crenulated or subtuberculated on the back; the beak forms a 
continuation of the upper margin, instead of being in the middle of 
tlie ajKjx. 

I am indebted to the Rev. Kirby Trimmer for fresh specimens of 
this plant. 

Hair-leaved Pondweed. 

French, Totmmi a feuillea cnjiillaires, German, Haarformujcs Sainkraut, 


Section IV.— PECTINATI. 

Leaves all similar, alternate, the uppermost ones opposite, sheathing 
at the base, linear or setaceous, with flat vernation, 1- to 3-ribbed. 
Stipules adhering to the petiole of the leaf to form the sheath. 
Peduncles terminal or pseudo-lateral. Spikes few-flowered, often 
elongated, interrupted. 

SPECIES XXII.— POTAMOGETON PECTINATUS. Llm. 

PiJiTES MOCeeXXL MCCCCXXIL MCCCCXXIIL 
BUhtf FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. No. 32t>0. 

Stem cylindrical or subcompressed, slender, dichotomous or triclioto- 
raous. Leaves all similar and subtranslucent, with sheathing petioles, 
the earlier ones linear or broadly linear, the upper narrowly linear or 
setaceous, acute, with only 1 longitudinal rib, or the lower ones with 
3 to 5 ribs, many of the leaves with 1 or 2 branches in their axils. 
Stipules rather long and narrow, subscarious, united to tlie sheathing 
petiole of the Iciif. with only the apex free. Peduncles terminal or 
pseudo-lateral, longer than the spike, generally 3 to 5 times as long, 
filiform, not thickened upwards. Sepals with their lamina suborbicular, 
reniform. Fruiting-spike rather short, slightly interrupted, few- 
flowered, often with the lowest whorl or two whorls of flowers distant 
from the others ; the terminal ones subapproximate. Fruit large, olive 
tinged with orange-brown, scarcely compressed, straight or slightly 
convex on the upper margin, half obovatc-semicircular and indis- 
tinctly 3-kcelcd on the back, mth a very short beak forming a con- 
tmuation of the upper margin. Plant dull olive-green, becoming 
darker when dried. 
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Sub-Speoibs (?) I— Potamogeton fiabellatos. Bab, 

Plate MCCCCXXI. 

h, lo. PI. Grerm. et Helv. Vol. VII. Tab. XIX. Pig. 31. 

Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 366, and Phytol. Vol. IV. p. 1158. 

P. zosteracous, Ba7j, Alan. Brit. Bot. ©d. i. p. 325 (non FtIgb), 

P. poctinatus, var. fl, Hook, & Am. Brit. FI. ©d. viii. p. 479. 

P. pectinatus, “ var. dicliotomns, Wallr,'* Reich. 1. c. p. 12, 

“ P. Voillantii, R6tn. & Schultes.** Tost© Reich. 1. c. 

Leaves flat; the earlier ones broadly linear, 3- to 5-ribbed; upper 
leaves narrowly linear, 1- to 3-ribbed. Nuts nearly straight on the 
upper margin, with the lateral keels indistinct; the central keel 
prominent. 

In rivers, ditches, and canals, in fresh and brackish ( ?) water. Appa- 
rently not uncommon in England, extending north to Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, but the plant is so confounded with the following sub- 
species that it is impossible at present to give its exact distribution. 
In Ireland it is found near Cork, Fermoy, Clonmel, and near Strafl&n, 
Kildare. 

England, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock creeping, springing from a small tuber. Early leaves 
3 to 8 inches long, and J to | inch wide ; these le.aves, however, are 
mostly decayed by the time the plant comes into flower, and the upper 
leaves are not more than tV inch broad, and often narrower. Flowera 
in 4 to 8 whorls, mostly 2 in a whorl. Peduncles (exclusive of the 
spike) 1 to 4 inches long ; the spike itself 1 to 2 inches. Nuts -/r inch 
long. The stipules, adhering to the leaf-stalks and forming a basal 
sheath, distinguish this plant, when not in flower, from all those of tlie 
preceding sections. 

The Rev. Kirby Trimmer, in the “ Flora of Norfolk,” states that in 
the Trent, by Walton-on-Trent bridge (Derby), he has “always met 
with plenty of the broad lower leaves in undccayed condition tmrough 
the months of July and August.” 

Fan-like Pondweed 

Sub-Species (?) 11.— -Fotamogeton eu-peutinatus* 

Plates MCCCCXXn. MCCCCXXm. 

Bilhfj PI. Gall, et Germ. Exaicc. No. 3250. 

P. pectinatiia, Bah. Mam Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 366. 

P. pectinatus, var. a, Hook, & Am. Brit. PI. od. viii. p. 479. 

Early leiives flat, linear, usually 3-ribbcd; upper leaves setaceous, 
1-ribbcd, com})Oscd of 2 interrupted tubes. Nuts slightly convex on 
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the upper margin, with the lateral keels more prominent than the 
central one. 

Var. a, gmuinus. 

Plate MCOCCXXIL 

BeieU, Ic. PI, Germ, ot Holv. Vol. VII. Tab. XIX, Pig. 30. 

Leaves and branches rather few and distant, nearly equally disposed 
over the stem. Leaves all similar, the early ones 1-ribbed. 

Var. 0, scaparim. WaUr. 

Plate MOCOCXXIII. 

Jicich, Id, FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. Vn. Tab. XIX. Fig. 82. 

P. marinus, IT^uh, PI. Angl. ed. ii. p. 77 (non Innn. Herb.). 

Stem at length nearly bare of leaves and branches below, very 
leafy and much branched towards the apex at the time of flowering. 
Early leaves flat, 3-ribbed ; upper leaves setaceous, 1-ribbed. 

Var. a in lakes and ponds, in fresh water. Frequent in England. 
Rare in Scotland, where I have gathered it in Duddingston Locb, 
Edinburgh, Loch Geliy and Camilla Loch, Fife, and Orpliir Loch, on 
the mainland of Orkney, and I have specimens from between Troon 
and Ayr. 

Var. 0, in brackish ditches. Apparently confined to England, 
wliere it is very plentiful in the south, and whence I have seen spe- 
(jimens as far noith as Coatham, Yorkshire, and Rhyl, Flint. One or 
both of the forms are frequent in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

A variable plant, with the upper leaves much narrower than those 
r. flabellatus, and composed of two united parallel tubes divided by 
t ransverse partitions. The early leaves, however, though much nar- 
rower than those of P. flabellatus, are sometimes very similar to the 
later leaves of that plant. The fruit is rather rounder, and has the 
lateral keels more developed, and the central one usually indistinct. 
Tlie spike is generally shorter, and with the flowers more crowded 
towams the apex. The whole plant is also more deeply tinged with 
olive-brown. 

The P. marinus of Hudson seems to be P. eu-pcctinatus, var. 
scoparius, as that is the only form which grows in Sheppey, where it 
is very abundant : this form connects var. a with P. flabellatus. 

FenneUleaved Pondweed. 

French, Potemot en denia de German, FadenhliUiriges SanikrauU 
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SPECIES XXm.~POTAMOOETON FILIFOBHIS. NoUe, 

Plate MCCCCXXIV. 

Ji^h. lo. PI. Germ, ot Heir. Vol. VIL Tab. XVni. Pig. 27. 

P. xnariniiB, “ Lmn'* Fries, Nov. FI. Suec. p. 54, aud Summ. Veg. Scand. p. 69 (68) 
and 216. 

Stem cylindrical or subcompressed, slender, filiform, sparingly 
dichotomous or trichotomous at the base, simple above. Leaves all 
similar and subtranslucent, with sheathing petioles, setaceous, acute, 
mth only one longitudinal rib, most of the leaves without branches in 
their axils. Stipules rather long and narrow, subscarious, united to 
the sheathing petiole of the leaf, with only the apex free. Peduncles 
terrrdnal, longer than the spike, generally three to five times as long, 
filiform, not thickened upwards. Sepals with their lamina obovate. 
Fruiting-spike very long, greatly interrupted, few-flowered, "with all 
the whorls of flowers distant from each other. Fruit rather small, 
olive, compressed, half-oblanceolate on the upper surface, semicircular 
and very bluntly 3-keeled on the back, with a very short nearly 
central beak. Plant grass green, turning nearly black in drying. 

In ditches, ponds, and slow streams. Apparently rare. I have 
specimens from Berwick-on-Tweed, and the Loch of Balgavies, Forfar; 
and have myself collected it in Loch Geliy, Fife, near Tarbetness, 
Cromarty; and in ditches at Swanbistcr, on the mainland of Orkney. 
Lough Cullen and Lough Conn, co. Mayo. 

Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Very similar to P. pectinatus, but much smaller, the stems more 
slender, shorter and less branched, the leaves longer, tougher, and yel- 
lowish green, formed of 2 interrupted tubes as in that plant. Peduncles 
3 to 8 inches long, exclusive of the spike. Spike 2 to 5 inches long, of 
3 to 5 whorls of flowers, with usually two flowers in each whorl, the 
whorls separated by much more than their own diameter, especially 
towards the base of the spike. Nut more compressed, } inen long, 
and consequently much smaller than that of P. pectinatus, and of a 
paler olive, not tinged witli orange-brown, the upper side much more 
convex towards the apex, and the lower more equally curved. 

The fruit of P. filiformis is too dissimilar to that of P. pectinatus 
to admit of its bein» considered a subspecies of that plant. 

This plant is the P. marinus of the Linnaaan Herbarium. 

Slender-leaved Pondweed, 

German, 
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GENUS IL—Z ANN lOILBhLl A. Linn. 

Flowers solitary or in pairs, monoecious or polygamous, sessile or 
subsessile, axillary, issuing from a sheathing bract. Male flowers 
destitute of a perianth: stamen 1; filament filiform; anther 2- or 4- 
celled. Female or perfect flowers with a membranous campauulate 
perianth surrounding the base of the ovary; stamen 1 or none: 
ovary free, of 4 (rarely 2, 3, 5, or 6) separate 1-celled and 1-ovuled 
carpels; style short; stigma peltate. Fruit of 4 (rarely 2, 3, 5, or G) 
subdrupaceous elongated incurved achencs. 

A slender herb, growing in fresh or brackish water, with nan*owly 
linear or linear-filiform alternate parallel-veined submerged translu- 
cent leaves, and membranous amplexicaul stipules. 

The name of this gomis of plants was given to it in honour of Zannicltclli, an 
Italian botanist and naturalist, who published a history of plants, and flourished 
about 1702. 

SPECIES I.-ZANNICHELLIA PALUSTRIS. Linn. 

Plates MCCCCXXY. MOCCCXXVI. 

Tlie only known species. 

Sub-Species (?) I.— Zaimicliellia eu-palustris. 

Plate MCCCCXXV. 

Belch. lo. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. VII. Tab. XVI. Fig. 24. 
li 'dlot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No, 1068. 

Z. palustris, Frias^ Mant. i. p. 16. Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 782. 

Z. palustris, var. o, iJdb. Man. Brit. Bot. cd. vi. p. 367. Hook. & Am. Brit. FI. ed. 

viii.p. 485. 

Z. Bonn. C, J. Hartm. Skand. FI. ed. ix. p, 216. 

Nuts subsessile, spreading, smooth or bluntly crenulated but 
scarcely winged on the back ; beak half as long as the rest of the fruit. 

In ditches, pools, and lakes. Common in England. Rather rare, 
but widely distributed in Scotland, extendmg to Orkney. Not 
unfrequent throughout Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Stems very slender, filiform, branched, rooting, at least at the lower 
nodes. Leaves 1 to 3 inches long, aU submerged, alternate or opj)o- 
site, narrowly linear or capillary. Stipules lai'ge, scarious, free from 
the leaves, soon disappearing. Rowers very minute, submerged, 
axillary, subsessile, enveloped in the stipules, which i>erform the office 
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of bracts. Filament at first short, afterwards lengthening to a greater 
or less extent; anthers 2- or 4-celled. Nuts 2 to 6 together, brownish- 
olive, on a very short peduncle, subcylindrical, incurved, ^ inch long 
(including the beak); beak or persistent style about half the length of 
the rest of the fruit; stigma large, suborbicular, and slightly undu- 
lated at the margins. Plant pale pellucid green, turning blackish in 
drpng. 

jReichenbach’s figure of Z. major, “ Bbnninghausen,’^ is the nearest 
of those he gives to our common British plant, but is larger than I 
have ever seen it, and has the nuts much less spreading ; so I do not 
venture to adopt his name for our sub-species, as Mr. Hartman 
does. 

The form I found in Swanbister Loch, Orkney, is perhaps a distinct 
sub-species; it has the beak -J- the length of the nut, which hjis a 
ecarious entire wing on the inner margins, and a broader crenulated 
one on tlic back, but much narrower than in Z. pedicellata. The nuts 
are divaricate, so it is not Z. polycarpa, Nolte 

Common Homed Pondiceed. 

French, Zamiichvllc de^ marats, Cerinau, KiimjesiivLte ZannichelHa, 


Sub-Speciks (?) n.— Zannichellia pedicellata. F/vW. 

Plate MCCCCXXYI. 

IfrieJi. Ic. FI. Grcnn. ot Hclv. Vol. VII. Tab. XVI, Fig. 21. 

C. iiedunculata, Heich. 1. c. p. 22. 

Nuts distinctly pedicellate, spreading, with a winged crcnulatc- 
dentate keel on the back ; beak as long as the rest of the fruit. 

In brackish ditches. Frequent in England, and probably in Ireland, 
as it is said to grow near the sea. I have seen no Scotch specimens. 

England, Ireland. Annual or Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Similar to the preceding, but usually lai'ger and more branched. The 
nuts are larger, paler coloured, on conspicuous pedicels, and with a much 
longer beak; the upper or inner margin with a very narrow entire 
wing or raised line, the back with a broad incinbranous wing decurrent 
on the pedicel, and denticulated, with a tube]*cle or point given o/f 
from the body of tlie nut running into each dcnticulation. The pe- 
dicels are commonly about two-tbirds the length of the nut, and as 
long as f lic commoiL jieduncle. 

J eannot find that the length of the stamens aiid tlie immbcrof cells 
of the anthers are sufficiently cmistaiit to Avarrant their employment 
as specific characters, as proposed by M. Gay. 

Sudkcd-fruiicd Horned Pond weed* 

French, Zamtichellc j^cdmicuUc. Gorinan, Lnn^yattlcHe Zauinchellic, 

VOL. IX. J 
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GENUS IIL—'RTJV^IA. Linn. 

Flowers usually 2 together, perfect, on a short filiform axillary 
spadix issuing from the sheathing bases of the leaves. Perianth none. 
Stamens 2; filaments seale-like; anthers 2-celled, affixed by the 
middle of the back, the colls considerably separated, parallel. Ovary 
free, of 4 separate 1 -celled and 1-ovuled carpels; stigma sessile. 
Fruit of four longly-stalked obliquely ovate-conical subdrupaceous 
achenes elevated upon a common peduncle. 

A slender herb growing in brackish water, with narrowdy linear or 
linear-filiform parallel-veined submerged translucent leaves with di- 
lated sheathing bases. 

Tliis gcnu8 of plants was named in honour of the German physician, Henry 
Buppius, author of “Flora Jcuciisis,’* in 172G. 

SPECIES I.--RUPPIA MARITIMA. Linn. 

Plates MCOOCXXVII. MCCCCXXVin. 

The only known species. 

ScD-SrECiES (?) I. — Ruppia spiralis. Uatlmm. 

Pij^TE MCGCCXXYII. 

PiM. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. VII. Tab. XVII. Fig. 26 
Hartman, Ilandbk. Seand. FI. eel. ix. p. 21r5. Linn, Herb. 

B. maritima, Auct, Plur. 

B. maritinia, var. a, Hook, & Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 485. 

Leaves narrowly linear, with slightly inflated sheaths. Peduncles 
elongated at the time of flowering, and raising the spike conspicuously 
above tlie water, at length very much longer than the pedicels of the 
nuts, and irregularly spirally coiled. Anthers oblong, times as long 
as broad. Nuts oval-ovate, slightly oblique, abruptly acuminated into 
a short subcentral beak. 

In brackish ditches and pools. Not unfrequent on the south coast 
of England. I have seen specimens from Somerset, Sussex, and have 
collected it at Walton-on-the-Naze, Essex. Mr. Baker tells me this is 
the only form of Ruppia found at Coatham, in Yorkshire, The authors 
of the “Cybele Hibemica” state that they have seen but a single 
specimen, which is preserved in the herbarium of the late Dr. Mackay, 
and labelled near Dublin, &c. It does not appear to occur in Scotland. 

England, Ireland ( ?). Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 
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Stems slender, branched. Leaves alternate and opposite, much re- 
sembling those of Potamogeton eu-pectinatus, alternate, and having 
the stipules adhering to the petiole of the leaf, so as to form a sheath, 
as in that plant. Peduncles raising the spikes nearly an inch out of 
the water when in flower, but afterwards twisting spirally, so as to 
submerge the fruit, at length 2 to 4 inches long. Pedicels of the nuts 
^ to 1 inch long or even more. Nuts olive, inch long, succulent and 
green until completely ripe. Plant bright green, turning black in 
drying. 

Greater Ruppia. 

Frencli, Uuppie marUime* Gorman, Meersirand^-Iiuppte. 

Sub-Species (?) II. — Ruppia rostellata. Koch, 

Plate MCCCCXXVIII. 

Iteich. Ic. FI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. VII. Tab. XVII. Fig. 25. 

Jiillott FI. Gall, ot Germ. Exsicc. No. 055. 

]l. maritima, Linn. Herb. 

R. maritima, var. /3, llool". & Am, Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 485. 

Leaves linear-setaceous, with close-fitting sheaths. Peduncles very 
short at the time of flowering, and scarcely raising the spike above the 
water, at length about as long as or a little longer than the pedicels of 
the nuts, flexuous. Anthers quadmtc-orbicular, about as long as 
broad. Nuts veiy obliquely ovate-ovoid, acuminated into a rather 
short beak which forms a continuation of the outer margin of tlie nut. 

In brackish ditches and pools. Rather common, and generally dis- 
tributed. I do not possess specimens from counties farther south than 
Essex and Gloucester, but it occurs at Bniding, Isle of Wight, and 
Mt*. H. C. Watson gives it as an inhabitant of Somerset. In Scotland 
I have collected it in Kirkcudbright, Haddington, and Orkney, and 
Dr. Dickie states that it occui’s in Kincardineshire, and at Banff, and 
I have no doubt it is the plant generally reported as R. maritima, from 
Scothmd. In Ireland it is not unfrequent, and generally distributed 
round the coast. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. Autumn, 

Very similar to R. spiralis, but with narrower leaves and less 
inflated sheaths, on account of the stipules being narrowed rather 
suddenly a little above the base. The peduncles arc much shorter 
both in flower and fruit, and though flexuous, 1 have never seen them 
curled into rings as in R. spiralis; the nuts are a little smaller and 
very obliquely acuminated into a longer beak than that of the pre- 
ceding form; the anthers, too, are rounder. 

This plant appears to flower considerably earlier than R. spiralis — at 
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Walton-on-the-Naze, Essex, where I gathered both forms growing 
togctlier in the beginning of September, R. spiralis was in full flower, 
and had none but veiy young fruit, while R. rostellata had some of 
the fruit quite ripe. 

Lesser Ruppia. 

German, Sclmahelfrikhtige 

/F.— ZOSTEBA. Linn. 

Flowers numerous, monoecious, sessile, disposed in two I'ows on the 
face of a flattened membranous spadix which is split longitudinally on 
the inner face, and terminates in a foliaceous point or lamina. Perianth 
none. Male flowers consisting of a single subsessile 1-celled anther. 
Female flowers reduced to a 1-cclled and 1-ovuled solitary carpel; 
style persistent; stigmas 2. Fruit a membranous utricle bursting 
transversely. 

Submerged herbs growing in the sea below or near low water mark, 
with long ribbon-like dark green parallel-veined leaves. 

The name of this genus of plants is taken from the Greek word a ribbon 

or girdle, wliich the leaves sUghtlj resemble. 

SPECIES I.-Z OSTERA MARINA. Unn. 

Plates MCCCCXXIX. MCCCCXXX. 

Leaves broadly linear or linear, -with 1 to 5 strong ribs, and very nume- 
rous slender ones between them. Peduncle of the spathe thickened 
upwards and compressed, shorter than the spadix. Spadix strap- 
shaped, without marginal bands, many-flowered. Spathe gradujilly 
enlarged above the peduncle, with a long foliaceous point. Nuts 
oblong-ovoid, longitudinally striate. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Plate MCCCCXXIX. 

Reich. Ic. Pl. Germ, ct Holv. Vol. VII. Tab. lY. Fig. 4, 

Z. marina, Ueich. 1. c. p. 3. Ilarlm. Stand. FL od. ix. p. 216. 

Leaves broadly linear, 3 to 7 ribbed. 

Var. 0, angmtijolia. Fncs, 

Plate MCCCCXXX. 

Reich. 7c. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. VH. Tab. III. Fig. 3. 

Z. angnstifolia, Reich. 1. c. p. 3. Ilarim. Stand, hi, ed. ix. p. 217. 

TiCaves narrowly linear, 1- to 3-ribbed. Peduncles longer in pro- 
})ortion to the spadix than in var. a, and the wliole plant smaller. 
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On sandy and muddy seashores, in bays and inlets, and at the 
mouths of rivers, near or below low water mark, rarely in brackish 
ditches. Common, and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer and 

Autumn. 

Rootstock creeping, slender, fleshy. Leaves alternate, sheathing, 
9 inches to 2 or 3 feet long, flat, parallel-sided, very obtuse, somewhat 
succulent, bright svaas green, turning black in drying, and bleaching 
to pure white on the seashore. Spathe resembling the leaves, opening 
longitudinally down the front at the base. Peduncle, which is green 
at the apex only, enlarging until it j)asse3 gradually into the spathe. 
Spadix to 3 inches long. Nuts yellow, oblong-ovoid, about ^ inch 
long, with numerous longitudinal ridges. 

Var 0 is intermediate in habit between var. a and Z. nana, but has 
no tangible characters by which it may be separated from var. a, as 
far as I can see. 

In var a, the leaves are to f inch broad, and the peduncles rarely 
above 1^ inch long to a spadix of 2 inches. In var. 13, the leaves are 
from ^ to ^ or inch bread; the peduncle is inch long to a spadix 
of rather less than 1-J inch, and is also more slender, especially towards 
the base. 

Common Grasswrack, 

French, ZodetT marine, Gcnnan, Gcmeines Seeyraft. 

The grasswraok is fonnd forming extensive submarine meadows in estuaries, the 
lower parts of tidal rivers, and muddy coasts, and likewise grows frequently in salt 
water ditches. It has a creeping stem, which runs along the surface of the mud, 
throwing out numerous roots and long grass-like leaves, in the sheathing bases of 
which are placed tbo stamen and pistil that constitute the flower in these curious 
plants. The leaves are very tough and flexible when dry, and are collected on many 
parts of our coast and the mouths of largo rivers for a stufling material for mattn^sses, 
cushions, &c., for which purpose they answer well for a time, but are not durable, 
and absorb moisture from the air. Large quantities are used in packing carthenwaro 
and china. The leaves have been applied medicinally to scrofulous tumours, but 
seem to have little effect, though they may contain a small portion of iodine, like sea- 
weeds. On some parts of tho coast they are largely collected for manure, for which 
they are probably as valuable as the Fuci, On the coast of Ireland, where potash 
and alkaline salts are procured in large quantities by the burning of sea-weods, this 
plant no doubt is often thrown into the furnace with thorn, and yields tho same 
products. 

SPECIES II.— ZOSTER A NANA, Uoth: 

Plate lICCCCXXXI. 

Reich, Tc. FI. Germ, ct Hclv. Vol. VII. Tab. II. Fig, 2. 

Z. minor, Rotclt. 1. c, p. 2, 

Leaves narrowly linear, with 1 to 3 ribs, and numerous slender 
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ones between them. Peduncle of the spathe filiform, not thickened 
upwards, longer than the spadix. Spadix oblong-strapshaped, with 
small marginal bands clasping the pistils, few-flowered. Spathe 
abruptly eiJarged above the peduncle, with a short foliaceous point. 
Nuts oblong-cylindrical smooth. 

On the shores of sandy and muddy creeks and estuaries. Rather 
rare. On the shore of Brading Harbour, near the ferry, opposite 
Bembridge, and on the sand head off Ryde, east and west of the pier, 
Isle of Wight; Poole Harbour, Dorset ; Emsworth Creek, between 
Hants and Sussex; Chichester Creek, Sussex; shores of the Blythe, 
Northumberland; between Fairland and Hunterstone Point, Ajrohire 
(Dr. Walker- Amott); “Montrose Basin, Forfar” (Miss A. Carnegie, 
per Soc. Bot. Edin.). On the mud creek close to the railway station 
at Baldoyle, Dublin (Mr. A. G. More). 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Autumn. 

Very similar to Z. marina, var. angustifolia, but a smjiller plant, 
with the leaves 3 to 6 inches long by -J- inch broad; peduncles very 
slender, J to 1 inch long. Spadix ^ to ^ inch long, remarkable for the 
little bands which proceed from the sides and clasp the ovaries. The 
fruit is about ^ inch long, much narrower and more cylindrical than 
that of Z. marina, and smooth in my specimens; but Fries says it is 
finely striated under a lens. 

Dwarf Grasswrach 

French, Zotiere mineur. German, Zwerg Seegrat, 


GENUS r.— NAIAS. Willd. 

Flowers subsolitary or apparently clustered, dioecious, rarely monoe- 
cious, sessile, axillary. Male flower enclosed in a membranous spathe, 
but destitute of perianth, consisting of a single stamen ; anther with 
or without a filament, 1-celled or 4-celled. Female flower reduced to 
a single carpel; style short; stigmjis 2 or 4. Fruit a subdrupaceous 
u(hene, with a membranous separable epicarp. 

Slender submerged herbs, growing in fresh water, with opposite 
Imear or somewhat whorled entire or denticulate and sometimes 
undulated leaves. 

This genus of plants is so called from Nayas^ a water nymph. 
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SPECIES I^NAIAS PLEXILIS. noUh. 

Plate MCCCCXXXn. 

Canlinia flezilis, Willd, Spec. PI. Vol. IV. p. 183. 

Fluvialis flezilis, Pm. Syn. Vol. II. p. 530. 

Leaves temate or opposite, spreading, pellucid, linear, entire or 
very finely and remotely serrate, those on the main stem with fascicles 
of leaves on their axils ; sheaths shortly ciliate. 

In shallow water, in lakes. Discovered in Britain by Professor 
Oliver, in a lake near Roundstone, Connemara, between the Clifden 
Road and the sea, at a mile or two from the village of Roundstone, 
and found by Dr. D. Moore in a small lake less than a mile from 
Roundstone, on the way to Urrisbeg. 

Ireland. Perennial. Autumn. 

A delicate plant, with fi*agile filiform branched stems growing entirely 
submerged. Leaves frequently ternate on the main stems, but generally 
opposite on the branches, \ to 1 inch long, very delicate and pellucid, 
with short dilated sheathing bases, commonly with a few short laciniate 
ciliations on the margins; the upper part entire or with a few remote 
serratures more marked towards the apex. Flowers dioecious (?) or 
monoecious (?), axillary. Fruit sessile, elliptical-ovoid, inch long, 
pale brownish-olive, partly enclosed in the sheathing bases of the leaves, 
sometimes 2 or 3 together in the axils of the leaves of the fascicles, 
which are developed in the axils of the leaves on the main stem. 

The male plant I have not seen. Dr. Asa Gray suspects this species 
is monoecious, but I can find no male flowers on my specimens, which 
were collected by Mr. T. Kirk. 

Flexible Naias, 

Frencli, Nayade marina. German, JOieysames Nixkraut, 


EXCLUDED SPECIES. 

POTAMOGETON PLUITANS. Both. 

This plant has been frequently recorded as a native of Britabi; but 
the statements have invariably been corrected, some other species 
having been mistaken for it. Still it is very probable that it may 
be a British species. In the last edition of Professor Babington’s 
“ Manual ” it is stated that a plant gathered at Hounslow, in the 
Lambertian Herbarium at Kew, may be P. fluitans, but the Rev. W. 
W. Newbould informs me he led Professor Babington into an error 
about this plant. Altliough I have twice carefully examined all tlie 
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British Pot^imogetons in the Kew Herbarium, I did not perceive any 
plant to which this name was applicable. 

It may be kno’v\Ti by its having the large fruit pf P. natans, and the 
leaves similar to those of the deep water forms of P. polygonifolius. 
The nearest approach we have to it is the plant called P. sparganiifo- 
lius by Professor Babington; but that has always a bmnched stem, 
while P. fluitans has a simple one, like that of P. natans. 

P. GRACILIS. Fries, 

At one time Professor Babington was inclined to believe that a 
plant gathered by Professor Olliver, near Dunstanbui'g, Northmnbcr- 
land, might prove to be this species; but in the fifth and sixth editions 
of the “ Manual ” he says it seems to be P. pusillus. 


ORDER LXXVIIL_ALISMAOE.ffl. 

Marsh or aquatic perennial herbs, or very rarely annuals, with a 
creeping or cormose rootstock. Leaf-bearing stem generally unde- 
veloped. Leaves commonly all radical, sheathing at the base, simple, 
linear, or with an enlarged lamina which is sometimes cordate or 
sagittate at the base and with pamllel or cancellate venation. Stipules 
none or nearly wholly adnate. Flowers perfect (rarely unisexual and 
monoecious) on a leafless radical scape, arranged in a panicle, raceme, 
or umbel — rarely in a raceme at the extremity of a leafy stem. 
Perianth regular, of 4 or 6 leaves ; in the latter case the 3 outer ones 
often smaller and herbaceous, the 3 inner larger and petaloid, some- 
times all the 6 petaloid, occasionally all the 6 subherbaccous. Stamens 
6 to 9, or numerous. Ovary superior, free from the calyx, of 3, 6, or 
numerous carpels, which ai’e either distinct from the first or separate 
into cocca or follicles when the fruit is ripe, rarely the carpels are 
reduced to one ; ovules 1 or 2 (rarely more) in each carpel ; styles 
commonly short or almost absent; stigmas simple, more rarely plumose. 
Fruit of dry carpels or cocca. Seeds solitary, 2 or rarely many in 
each carpel, with a coriaceous testa, destitute of albumen; radicle 
pointing towards the hilum. 

Sub-Order L— JDNCAGINACE^. 

Perianth with the segments all similar, herbaceous or somewhat 
coloured. Stamens G or 7 ; anthers extrorse. Seeds 1 or 2 in each 
coll of tho oyfirv; einbiyo straight. 
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GENUS L—TRiahOCmiN. Linn. 

Flowers perfect. Perianth of 6 deciduous concave subherbaceous 
similar segments. Stamens 6, inserted near the base of the perianth 
segments; filaments very short. Ovary 6-celled, the alternate cells 
sometimes sterile ; ovules solitary in each cell; stigmas 3 or 6, sessile 
or subsessile, plumose. Fruit of 3 or 6 1-seeded cocca, separating from 
the columella at the base, and at length opening by the ventml suture. 

Herbs with grasslike, flat, or semicylindrical leaves, and naked 
scapes, bearing racemes of minute greenish flowers. 

The name of this genus of plants is derived from the Ghreek words rpcTc, three, and 
yXwxvr, the head of an arrow, alluding to the pointed valves of the capsule. 


SPECIES I.-TRIGLOCHIN PALUSTBE. Linn. 

Plate MOCCCXXXIII. 

Ueich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. VII. Tab. LI. Figs. 00 and 91. 

Billot^ FI. Gall, et G«rm. Exsicc. No. 1547. 

Rootstock not bulbous, producing elongated runners, from which 
new plants are produced at a distance from the parent. Leaves in 
solitaiy tufts, veiy narrowly linear, semicylindrical, faintly channeled 
above. Scape curved only at the very base, then straight and erect, 
longer than the leaves. Fruit clavate-cylindrical, splitting into 3 cocca, 
which are attenuated into slender pointed bases. 

In wet meadows and heaths, and by the sides of ditches. Common, 
and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn, 

liootstock slender, emitting a number of root-fibres, and sending 
out slender stolons, winch at length become thickened at the apex, 
and produce new plants almost always at some distance • from the 
pai'ent. Base of the scape invested with the fibrous remains of 
the leaves of former years. Leaves very variable in length, some* 
times little more than an inch, at other times above a foot; in all 
cases with their bases dilated and sheathing the scape, the sheaths 
with scarious margins, the leaf itself rush-like, but weak and not 
rigid. Scape usuSly solitary from each leaf-tuft, at length 3 inches 
to 2 feet high, rather more than half of it occupied by the raceme 
when in fruit. Raceme dense while in flower, lengthening between 
each pedicel as the flowers wither, and becoming lax in fruit. Pedicels 
shorter than the perianth when in flower, lengthening afterwards, and 
commonly a little shoi’ter than the ripe fruit. Perianth segments 
greenish-yellow with purplish edges, oval, the 3 outer ones spreading, 

VOL. IX. K 
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the 3 inner erect. Anthers sessile, purplish, lying in the concavity of 
the perianth segments. Fruit yellowish-olive, erect, applied to the 
stem, to g inch long ; cai’pels attenuated into a narrow base, the 3 
cai'i^els separated by slight furrows, and when they fall leaving a 
triquetrous columella. Plant bright green. 

Marsh Arrowgrass. 

IVeneh, Troscart dea marais* German, Sumpf Dreizaeh 
This plant is common in wet meadows, and in marshy situations generally. 


SPECIES n.-TRiaLOCHIN MARITIMUM. 

Plate MCCCCXXXIV. 

Beich. Ic. FI. Germ, et IlelY. Vol. VII. Tab. LII. Pigs. 92 and 93. 

Rootstock of numerous slender bulbs growing in a circle, adhering 
to a common I’hizome, without elongated runnel’s. Leaves in emspitose 
tufts, semicylindrical, flattened above, flat towards the apex. Scapes 
more or less curved up to the point where the flowers commence, then 
erect, longer than the leaves. Fruit oblong-ovoid, splitting into 6 
cocca; cocca truncate at the base. 

In salt marshes and meadows, and by the sides of ditches by tlic 
sea. Common, and generally distributed along the coast. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

A stouter and more fleshy plant than T. palustre, and of a paler 
green colour, with the leaf- tufts forming, by the sheathing bases of the 
leaves, small fusiform bulbs, which are aggregated and often very 
numerous in old plants. Leaves 3 to 18 inches long, with more dilated 
sheathing bases than in T. palustre, and with the free part of tlie 
adnate stipules which form the sheath longer than in that plant. Scape 
6 inches to 3 feet high, stout, often more than one produced in succes- 
sion from each leaf-tuft, the lower part as well as the leaves curving 
slightly, with the convexity turned towards the outside of tlie tussock 
fonned by the union of the leaf-tufts. Flowers similar in appearance 
to those of T. palustre, but larger and closer together. Raceme dense 
both in flower and fruit. Pedicels much shorter than the i)erianth, 
and also shorter than the fruit, ascending. Fruit olive-yellow, when 
fully ripe scarcely J inch long, with 6 carpels, which separate readily 
from the columella, and do not remain for some time suspended by 
their apex as in T. palustre. Plant pale green, somewhat glaucous. 

Seaside Arrowgrass. 

French, Troscavi maiitinie, German, Meerstmnds Dreizaeh, 
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GENUS //.-SOHEUOHZBRIA. Linn. 

Perianth persistent, of 6 reflexcd subpetaloid segments slightly 
connected at the base; the inner ones narrower than the outer. 
Stamens 6, hypogynous ; filaments short. Ovary of 3 carpels, co- 
hering at the base; ovules 2 in each cell; stigmas sessile, papilose. 
Fruit of 3 inflated diverging follicles; each follicle 1- or 2-seeded, 
opening by the ventral sutui’es. 

A marsh herb with an erect leafy stem and grasslike leaves sheath- 
ing at the base. Flowers few, minute, yellowish-green, in a terminal 
raceme, with Icaflikc bracts. 

This genus of plants is named after Schcuchzer, a celebrated Swiss botanist. 

SPECIES I.--SCHEUCHZEIIIA PALUSTRIS. Limi, 
Platr MCCCCXXXV. 

Tc. FI. Germ, et Hclv. Vol. X. Tab. CCCOXIX. Figs. 927 to 029. 

FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. No. G49. 

The only known species. 

In spongy bogs. Rare. Romere Pool, near Shrewsbury, Salop; 
Wybunbury Bog, Cheshire; Leckby carr, between Thirsk and Don- 
caster, Yorkshire; near Methven, Perth. 

England, Scotland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Rootstock tough, rather slender, extensively creeping, clothed with 
the decayed bases of the leaves. Leaves narrowly linear, semi- 
cylindrical, with a pore at the apex on the upper side, and with 
dilated sheathing bases, a very small portion of the adnate stipules 
being free at the top of the sheaths. The length of the leaves on the 
barren tufts is 8 inches to 1 foot ; those on the flowering stem few, 
alternate, shorter than those of the barren tufts, but the middle ones 
overtopping the raceme. Raceme lax, 4- to 8-flowered. Pedicels at 
first very snort, but lengthening in fruit until they are to 1 inch 
long, each pedicel in tlie axil of a bract resembhiig the leaves, but 
with a much shorter point. Perianth segments yellowish-green, 
lanceolate-strapshaped, recurved, at length shrivelling up until they 
are incon^icuous. Filaments rather shoi’t ; anthers long and slender, 
yellow. Fruit formed of 3 (or by abortion of 2) divaricate inflated 
olive-brown broadly ovoid compressed follicles, about the size of sweet- 
pea seeds or a little larger. Seeds 1 (or rarely 2) in each follicle, 
ovoid, pale olive, smooth, about the size of a seed. oS white mustard. 

Mar$h Scheuchzeria. 

French, Schenclmtic dcs mara/is. Gcimau, Sximi^fachemUzerL 
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Sub-Okdeb II. — ALISMEJE. 

Perianth with the 3 outer segments herbaceous, the 3 inner larger 
and petaloid. Stamens G or more; anthers introrse, rarely extrorse. 
Seeds 1 or 2 in each cell of tlie ovary; embryo hooked. 

GENUS IIL—3 AGITTARIA. Zinn. 

Powers monoecious. Perianth with the 3 outer leaves herbaceous, 
subpersistent, the 3 inner leaves larger and petaloid, caducous. Male 
flowers with numerous hypogyiious stamens; filaments filiform; 
anthers extrorse, affixed by the base. Female flowers with the ovaries 
veiy numerous, free, 1-celled and l-ovuled ; stigma simple. Fruit of 
numerous capitate achenes. 

Marsh herbs with the rhizome throwing off runners terminating in 
bulbs, which produce plants in the succeeding year. Leaves stalked, 
ti'iangular and then hastate or cordate or strapshaped, the earlier ones 
without any lamina and submerged or floating. Flowers white or lilac, 
in a raceme on a scape with verticellatc peduncles; the male flowera 
at the top and the female below them. 

The name of this genus of plants comes from sagitta, an arrow, which the loaves of 
the species are thought to resemble. 

SPECIES I.-SAGITTARIA SAGITTIPOLIA Zinn, 
Plate MCCCCXXXVI. 

Reich. Tc. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol, VII, Tab. LIIl. Fig. 04, 
miloU FI. Gall, et Germ, Exsicc. No, 2913. 

Submerged leaves (phyllodia) linear-strapshaped or linear-oblance- 
olate, submerged or floating at the apex, translucent; aerial leaves 
sagittate with straight acute basal lobes. Scape simple. Peduncles 
whorled, those of the fertile flowers not half as long as those of the 
sterile flowers. Filaments subulate, longer than the anthers. 

In canals, ditches, and slow running rivers. Rather scarce, but 
generally distributed in England. Common in the fetmy counties. 
Rare, and doubtfully native in Scotland, though it occurs about 
Renfrew and other places near Glasgow. Local in Ireland, but 
occurring in the west, centre, and north-east of the island. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, 
Autumn. 

Rootstock a small conn emitting elongated runners, which produce 
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bulbs at tlieir extremity, and from which new plants are developed. 
Early leaves all submerged or floating on the surface of the water, 
resembling the floating leaves of Spargonium simplex, but broader 
towards the apex, and having several ribs with lax areolation between 
them ; later leaves rising out of the water, triangular, with 2 long acute 
basal lobes pointing baeWards, commonly nearly as long as the rest of 
the lamina, which as well as the basal lobes has several ribs connected by 
cross veins. Scape at length rather longer than the leaves, with distant 
whorls with membranous bracts at the base ; 1 or 2 of the lowest 
whorls consist of female flowers on peduncles mrely more than ^ inch 
long even in fruit; the two or three uppennost whorls of male flowei's 
on peduncles f to inch long while the flowers are expanded. Flowers 
3 (or 4) in a whorl. Female flowers about I inch across, the male f 
inch, both with the inner perianth leaves diaphanous, pure Tvhite with 
a purple base, deciduous. Anthers dark purple. Fruit in heads ^ to 
inch in diameter, half-obovate-semicircular, flattened, thin, olive, with 
an apiculus forming a continuation of the upi>cr mai'gin, the greater 

f iortion consisting of a corky wing; seed-bearing portion oblong. 
Mant bright green, glabrous, very variable in the shape and size of 
the leaves and height of the scapes according to the depth of the 
water in which it grows; the former 2 inches to 1 foot long, including 
the basal lobes, the latter 4 inches to 2 feet 6 inches. 

Common Arrowhead. 

French, Sagittaire fleche d'eau, German, Gmieiim PfeilhrmU 

This is a plant of remarkable beauty, and affords the finest example in nature of 
the arrowheaded leaf. Its roots contain an amylaceous matter, which is said to form 
a nutritious food, and is eaten by the Chinese and Kabnuk Tartars. 

GENUS TV.— Linn. 

Flowers perfect. Perianth with the 3 outer leaves herbaceous, sub- 
persistent; 3 inner leaves larger, petaloid, caducuous. Stamens (5, 
hypogynous ; filaments filiform ; anthers introrsc, affixed by the back. 
Ovaries very numerous, free, 1-celled and 1-ovuled ; stigma simple. 
Fruit of numerous verticillate or subcapitate achenes. 

Marsh herbs with a cormosc rhizome and radical stalked leaves with 
cancellate venation, rounded, cordate or wedgeshaped at the base, 
sometimes with the lamina absent : occasionally the scapes root and 
produce leaves at the nodes. Flowers white or pale lilac, in a panicle 
on a scape with verticillate branches or pedicels. 

The derivation of the name of this plant is said to be from the Celtic ahV, water, 
where the species grow. 
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Section I. — EU-ALISMA. Coss. 

Carpels flattened, with their sides wholly contiguous, arranged in 
1 row on a flattened or depressed receptacle. 

SPECIES I.-ALISMA PLANTAOO. Linn. 

Plates MCOCOXXXVn. MCCCCXXXVin. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et G^rm. Exsicc. No. 2744. 

Leaves with the lamina ovate and subcordate or lanceolate and 
attenuated at the base, opaque, rising out of the water, rarely all 
submerged and lincar-strapshaped and translucent, or some of them 
oblong-elliptical and floating ; the early ones sometimes all submerged 
and translucent ; the aerial or floating leaves with 5 to 7 ribs. Scape 
panicled, with whorled branches ; the lower branches wliorled or 
tenninating in umbels. Flowers very numerous. Achenes in 1 row, 
in depressed roundish-trigonous umbilicate heads on a flattened re- 
ceptacle, numerous, flattened, obovate, rounded at the apex, without 
a beak, with 1 or 2 furrows on the back ; style situated on the upper 
margin, considerably below the apex. 

Var. a, genuinwn. 

Plate MCCCCXXXVII. 

Belch. Ic. FI. Germ, efc Hclv. Vol. VII. Tab. LVII. Fig. 100. 

A. Piaiitago, Bor. FI. du Centre de la Fr. od. iii. Vol. II. p. 594. 

Aerial leaves ovate, acuminate, cordate or subcordate at the base. 
Sepals oblong-ovate. Styles twice as long as the ovary. 

Var. )3, lanceolatum. 

Plate MCCCCXXXVIll. 

Belch. Ic. FI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. VII. Tab. LVII. Fig. 101. 

A. lanceolatum, With. Jord. in Schtih & Billot, Archives, p. 322. Bor. FI. du Centre 
de la Ft. ed. iii. Voh II. p. 595, 

Aerial leaves lanceolate, attenuated at each end. Sepals oval. 
Styles as long as the ovary. 

In still water, and by the sides of ponds, ditches, Ac. Common, 
and generally distributed, except in the extreme north of Scotland. 
Var. 0 apparently less common. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

PootfitoLlc a conn nroducincr numerous stalked radical leaves, gene- 
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rally rising out of the water, but sometimes floating on the surface, 
and sometimes the leaves are all (or the earlier ones) reduced to 
phyllodi^ as in the genus Sagittaria; lamina IJ to 8 inches long, 
variable in breadth and in the shape of the base* Scape longer than 
the leaves, 6 inches to 3 feet high ; the flowers in a large pyramidal 
panicle with spreading-ascending branches* Pedicels i to 1 inch long. 
Plowers ^ inch across ; the outer perianth leaves subherbaceous, per- 
sistent ; the inner ones pellucid, white or lilac, \vith a )'ellow base, soon 
fading* Heads of fruit trigonous, depressed, { inch across* Achenes 
olive, very numerous. Plant bright green* 

The extreme forms of vars. a and fi look very different, but they are 
so connected by intermediate forms that I am unable to draw any line 
between them* 

Greater* Water-Plantain, 

Frencli, Flutcau Tlaniain d'eau, (German, G&mehier FroschJoffeh 

Tliis acrid, blistoring plant is said to rosemblo tlie crowfoot in its general qualities. 
Cattle are sometimes seriously injured by eating it. The tubers are farinaceous, 
and in Russia aro confidently recommended as a remedy in bydro}>bobia. Dr. 
Withering, though not professing any credence in the facts, gives a statement 
as to the use of this plant, furnished by Mr. Whitlaw. He calls it “a remedy 
for the poison of the rattlesnake,” and says it was purchased by the Assembly of 
South Carolina of a negro, by giving him his freedom, and an annuity of 100/. 
for life. Mr. Whitlaw says, “In order to induce the faculty to give its virtue.s 
a fair trial as an antispasmodic, I may observe that I have frequently scon cattle, 
which have oaten the Alisma^ completely paralysed, so that they could not stand. 
As death ensues from the excessive stimulant action of the poison of the rattlesnake, 
and of the saliva of a rabid animal upon the muscular system, I consider that a cure 
is ofiectod by the peculiar sedative power of the Alwrna or antispasmodic relaxing the 
spasms, and I believe it will bo found to be an effectual specific for the cure of these 
two dreadful maladies, as also of tetanus. The best mode of administering it, when 
the difficulty of swallowing comes on, is to scrape about an ounce of the solid root, 
and lot it be eaten between two slices of bread. The dose to bo repeated in on hour, 
if the spasms are not relieved.” 

Section II BALDELLIA* Parlat 

Carpels fusiform-ovoid, with their sides not contiguous, arranged in 
several rows on the globular receptacle. 

SPECIES IL— ALISMA EANUNCXTLOIDES. lAm, 

Plates MCOCOXXXIX, MCCCOXL. 

Ft>cich, Ic. PI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. VU. Tab. LV* Pig. 97* 

Billot^ PI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 8216. 

Baldellia ranunculoides, Bari, PI. It. Vol, III. p. 596. 

Leaves with the lamina narrowly elliptical or strapshaped-elliptical, 
gradually attenuated at both ends, opaque, rising out of the water ; 
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the early ones all submerged, translucent and narrower, very rarely 
some of them floating; the aerial ones with 3 ribs. Scape racemose, 
^nth whorled and umbellate pedicels, or only the latter. Flowers 
numerous. Achenes in several rows in a globular head on a 
subglobular receptacle, half-obovate-fusifonn-prismatic, acuminated 
at the apex into a short beak, with 4 corky ribs; the back with a 
corky keel. 

Var. a, gmuina. 

Plate MCCCOXXXTX. 

A. ranniiculoides, fifw. Bngl. Bot. ed. i. No. 362, Kunth. Enum. Plant. Vol. III. 
p. 149. (Exclndo var. /3.) 

Scapes leafless, erect or ascending, without i*oots at the point where 
peduncles are given oiflP. 

( ?) Var. 0, repens. Sm. 

Plate MCCOCXL. 

A. repens, Davies^ Welsh Bot. p. 36. Kunth. Enum. Plant. Vol. III. p. 150. Bor. Fi. 
du Centro do la Fr. ed. iii, Vol. II. p. 596. 

Scapes, or at least some of them, decumbent, rooting and producing 
tufts of leaves at the points where the pedicels are given off. 

In ditches and shallow pools. Not very common, but generally 
distributed, except in the north of Scotland. Var. 3, in Anglesea and 
on the margins of several lakes in North Wales : not unfrequent in 
Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Rootstock a very minute corm producing short lateral shoots close 
to the parent, so that the plant grows in tufts. Early leaves scarcely 
stalked, translucent, 1 -ribbed; later leaves on stalks sufficiently long 
to raise them out of the water ; lamina 1 to 4 inches long, always 
attenuated towards the base, thinner and smoother than that of 
A. Plantago, and with never more tlian 3 ribs. Scape rising out of 
the water, more or less curved near the base ; the upper part erect or 
ascending; the length varjdng from 2 inches to 2 feet. Pedicels at 
length 1 J to 3 inches long, numerous in each whorl, and in the umbel 
which tenninates the scape: sometimes all in a terminal umbel. 
Flowers f inch across, white or pale lilac, soon fading. Heads of fruit 
about the size of peas. Achenes olive, numerous. Plant bright green, 
somewhat shining. 

Var. 0 has the leaves shorter, narrower, and less distinctly stalked, 
but is chiefly remarkable for the scapes rooting and producing new 
plants at the nodes, with the number of pedicels at each node rarely 
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above 2 or 3, and often they are solitary. It is now generally con- 
sidered a mere variety, but it would be desirable to raise it from seed 
to make it certain that its peculiarities are not constant. 

Lesser Water-Plantain. 

Froncli, FlUteau rmoncle. Gorman, HahnenfussarHger Frosohloffek 


SPECIES in.-A LI SM A NATANS. Urm. 

Plate MCCCOXLI. 

Petc7». Ic. FI. Germ, et Holv. Vol. VII. Tab. LTV. Figs. 95 and 96. 

Radical leaves reduced to linear attenuated translucent phyllodia, 
very rarely stalked, with an oval subcarious lamina ; leaves near the 
extremity of the scape (or rather stem), stalked, elliptical or oval 
or oblong«elliptical, wedgeshaped at the base, obtuse, floating, sub- 
coriaceous, 3-rihbed. Stem filiform, submerged, commonly rooting at 
the nodes, the lower nodes with narrow leaves resembling the radical 
ones ; the upper part racemose, with solitary or opposite (rarely whorled) 
])cdicels, and a terminal umbel of about 3 flowere. Flowers veiy few 
Achenes in few rows in a globular head on a subglobular receptacle, 
obovate-oblong-fusiform, abruptly acuminated at the apex into a short 
beak, with 12 to 15 slender ribs. 

In lakes. Rare. It has been reported from the counties of 
Worcester, Salop, Hereford, Glamorgan, Merioneth, Carnaiwon, 
Anglesea, York, Cumberland, and Wigton; of which Shropshire, tlie 
Welsh counties, and Yorl*: are the only ones which have been recently 
verified. Rare and local in Ireland, and confined to the west of the 
island. 

England, Scotland ( ?), Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, 

Autumn. 

Radical leaves submerged, 1^ to 8 inches long, tapering gradually 
from the base to the apex, rarely, when the plant grows on mud, 
stalked, with the lamina subcoriaceous and oval. Stem (which is 
evidently the representative of the scape of A. ranunculoides) floating, 
varying from 3 inches to 2 feet according to the depth of the water, 
■with roots and leaves at the nodes as in A. ranunculoides var. repens; 
the upper leaves almost always floating, oval, elliptical or oblong, ^ 
to 1 inch long, resembling in texture those of Potaraogeton jiolygoni- 
folius, the lateral ribs close to the margin. Pedicels solitary or 2 
(rarely 3) from each node, the terminal umbel 3- rarely 5-flowered. 
Peduncles at length 1 to 3 inches long. Flowers about \ inch across, 
resembling those of A. ranunculoides, ■white with a yellow eye. 
Carpels 6 to 15, in a smaller and laxer head than in A. ranunculoides, 

VOL. IX. L 
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more abruptly beaked, and with the ribs more slender and much moi e 
numerous. 

Floating Water-Hantain, 

French, Ftiiteau nageant Geiman, SaJiwimviender Froschl-iiffel. 

GENUS V.— A OT IN OCAB.P VS. E. Br. 

Flowers pei’fect. Perianth with the 3 outer leaves herbaceous, sub- 
persistent, the three inner rather larger, pctaloid, caducous. Stamens 
6, hypogj^nous; filaments filiform; anthers introrse, affixed by the 
back. Ovaries 6 or 8 in a whorl, united at the base, free at the 
apex ; stigma simple. Fruit 6 or 8 indehiscent beaked cari^els 
united at the base, the apices spreading in the form of a star, each 
containing 2 or more se(‘ds or only 1 by abortion of the other ovules. 

Aquatic or marsh plants with oblong stalked leaves, floating whc'n 
the plant is immersed, or ei'cct when it grows out of water. Flowers 
white, in a raceme on a scape with vcrticillate branches. 

The (ItTivalion of the nume of this genus of plants is fi-oiii cut/c, a ray, and icaftiros 
fruit. 

SPECIKS I,-ACTINOCARPXJS DAMASONIUM. Uooh 
PijiTE MCCCXjXUT 

Alisma Daniasonium, Lh:u, Sm. Engl. Hot. ed. i. No, 1015; and Engl. FI. Vol. 11. 
p. 204. 

Damasonium stellutum, Pers, Kvufh, Ennm. PI, Vol. 111. p. ir>5. JUuUk Handhk. 
Brit, Bot. ed. ii, p. 440, k OotJr. FI. de Fr. Vol. 111. p. 167. 

Leaves oblong or oval -oblong, cordate or .subcordate. Raceme 
with 1 to 4 whorls of flowers. Pedicels not thickened, longer than 
the follicles. Follicles 2-seedcd or 1-sceded by abortion, the beak 
without prominent nerves. 

In pools, esfK‘cially on gravelly soil. Rare. Reported from 
G nival Marsh, near Penzance, on the authority of the late Rev. 
W. S. Bree; but, as no other botanist has found it there, it is 
])i*ol)ably extinct in that locality. It used to grow about two miles 
from CliJ'istchurch, on the Lyndhurst Road, Hants ; but has not, so 
iiir as 1 know, been gatliered there recently. Near Tunbridge Wells, 
Sussex. Not uucominon on the commons in Sun’ey, and in Epping 
Forest, Essex, and the adjoining district as far cast as Warley; Fram- 
lingl lain, Suffolk ; lha»pmore Common, Herts; and Ellesmere, Salop; 
formerly on Hounslow Heath, Middlesex, and Wingfield Plain, near 
Windsor, Berks. 
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England. Perennial (?). Summer, Autumn, 

Rootstock a slightly thickened corm, producing tufts of radical 
Iciaves on scapes which flower in succession. Leaves stalked, floating 
when the plant grows in water, ascending or erect when on mud ; 
petiole variable in length ; lamina 1 to 3 inches long, 3- to 5-ncrved, 
usually slightly cordate at the base, obtuse, wlien floating resembling 
the leaves of Potamogeton polygonifolius, but of a brighter green. 
Scajxis leafless, 3 inches to 2 feet high, bcanng a raceme of usually 2 or 
3 whorls of flowers with membranous bracts at the base of the pedicels, 
which are generally numerous in each whorl, and lengthen after 
flowering until they are 1 to 2 inches long. Flowers about inch 
across; outer perhuith leaves green, deciduous; inner ones white with 
a yellow spot at the claw, very caducous. Fruit of 6 (more rarely 5 
to 8) follicles, united at the base and with subulate beaks spreading 
like the spokes of a wheel, but slightly ascending, each follicle about 
I inch long, opening at length by the ventral suture. Seeds narrowly 
oblong, grooved, traiisversely-rugose, pitchy-chestnut colour, about 
inch long, normally 2, but often only 1 by tlie abortion of the second 
ovule. 

Thriun Wort 

French, FhUeau c foil 6, 


SumOiiDER III.— BUTOME.E. 

Perianth with the segments all nearly similar and petaloid, or the 
3 outer ones herbaceous. Stamens 9 or more. Ovules numerous in 
each cell of the ovary. Embryo straight or hooked. 

GENUS r/.— BUTOMDS. Toumef. 

Perianth of 6 persistent concave petaloid segments ; the outer ones 
subherbaceous on the back. Stameais 9, subhypogynous, in j>airs 
opposite the outer perianth segments, and solitary opposite the inner 
ones ; filaments narrowly subulate. Ovary consisting of a Avhorl of six 
1-celled carpels cohering at the base; ovules numerous in each cai’pel; 
styles forming a beak to the carpels; stigmas sim})le. Fruit of 6 
follicles, cohering at the base, opening by the venti'al suture. 

A marsh herb with radical linear somewhat bayonet-shai)cd leaves, 
and simple cylindrical scapes bearing a bractcated umbel of numerous 
rose-coloured flowers. 

Tbo derivation of the name of this genus of plants is from /joDc, ox, and rfprw, I oul, 
being supposed to injure the mouths of cattle. 
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SPECIES I.— BUTOMUS UMBELLATUS. Lirm. 

Platb MCCCCXLnL 

Helch. Tc. PI. Gonn. et Hclv. Vol. VII. Tab. LYIII. Fig. 103. 

The only known species. 

In ditehes, ponds, and at the sides of rivers. Not veiy common, but 
generally distributed in England, except in the north. At Ho'wick, 
Northumberland, it is believed to be introduced, and is certainly so in 
Duddingston Loch, Edinburgh, and the Loch of Clunie (Perthshire ?). 
Local and rare in Ireland, but extending from the south to the north- 
east. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Perennial. Summer, early Autumn. 

Rootstock thickened, fleshy, extensively creeping, producing long 
radical triquetrous leaves with enlarged bases sheathing the rhizome, 
in appearance somewhat resembling those ofSparganium rumosum, 
but much narrower and more or less twisted, shorter than the scape. 
Scape 2 to 4 feet high, terete, bearing a terminal many-flowered umbel, 
which in bud is enclosed in an involucre of 3 ovate-acuminate scarious 
leaves more or less tinged with purple. Pedicels at firet very short, 
afterwards elongating till they are 2 to 4 inches. Flowers saucer- 
shaped, 2 to 1 inch across. Perianth segments concave, whitish tinged 
with pale rose in the inside, dark purplisJi rose in the middle of the 
back, where the 3 outer ones are faintly tinged with green. Anthers 
dull red. Ovaries rose colour. Capsules surrounded by the -withered 
perianth and stamens, of 6 coherent inflated follicles with long beaks 
formed by the persistent styles. Seeds very numerous. Plant pale 
bright green. Stems and leaves filled in the intciior with lax spongy 
tissue. 

Flowering Rush, 

Frencb, BufiOme en omhclle, Gcriuaii, Doldeuhliithige Schwanenblume, 

This beautiful plant is one of the stateliest and most elegant of English aquatics — 
improperly called a rush, though the similarity of its long smooth stalk to that of the 
bulrush sufficiently aocounis for the error. Gerard, who suggests the name of 
“ Lillie Grasse,” calls it the Water Gladiole or Grassie Hush, and says that of “all 
others it is the fairest and most plea.sant to behold, and serveth very well for the 
decking and trimming up of houses, because of the beautie and braverie thereof j 
consisting of sundry sraale flowers compact of sixo smalo leaves, of a white colour 
mixed with carnation, growing at the top of a bare and naked stalk, five or six foote 
long, and sometime more.” It is one of the greatest ornaments to our rivers and 
ponds, and poets sing its praises 

“ Her rosy umbels rears the Flowering Bush, 

While with reflected charms the waters blush.” 

The seeds and roots were fonnerly used medicinally, aud in the north of Asia tho 
roots ore roasted and eaten. 
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ORDER LXXIX—HYDROOHARIDAOEiE. 

Aquatic herbs generally perennial, submerged, or with the upper 
leaves floating; the flowers rising out of the water, or at least to 
the surface, at the time of fertilisation. Rootstock with runner-like 
stolons producing a new plant at their extremity, more rarely sobo* 
liferous. Leaf-bearing stem undeveloped or elongated and branched. 
Leaves all radical or opposite or verticillate ; when submerged, pel- 
lucid, simple, undivided ; when the lamina is stalked it is often 
cordate at the base; venation generally cancellate. Flowers com- 
monly dioecious, rarely polygamous, enclosed in a spathe of 1 to 3 
bracts while in bud. Male flowers usually several, rarely solitary, 
enclosed in a 1- or 2-leaved spathe : perianth of 6 (rarely 3) segments ; 
the 3 outer generally herbaceous; the 3 inner petaJoid, rarely absent: 
stamens inserted at the bottom of the perianth, 3, 6, 9 or many, some 
of them frequently sterile; filaments free or monadelphous; anthers 
introrse, rarely extrorsc, 2-celled: ovary rudimentary. Female and 
perfect flowers solitary, from a tubular spathe : perianth with a tube 
united to the ovary; limb 6-partite, rarely 3-partite; the 3 outer 
segments generally herbaceous; the 3 inner petaloid, rarely absent: 
stamens without anthers, or (in the perfect flowers) with anthers 
similar to those of the male flowers: ovary inferior, adnate to the 
tube of the periantli, of 3, 6, or 9 carpels, and generally of as many 
cells as car[)els, sometimes 1 -celled when there are 3 carpels, and 
in that case with 3 parietal phiccritm; ovules numerous; placentm 
gelatinous, usually on the dissepiments in the multilocuhir ovaries; 
styles short or sometimes elongated and connate, with the tube of the 
perianth as many as the number of the carpels; stigmas entire or 
2-cleft. Fruit ripening under water, indchiscent, herbaceous. Seeds 
numerous, indefinite; testa membranous, very often clothed with 
spiral fibres ; albumen none; radicle pointing towards the hilum or 
away from it. 

HYDROOHARIS. Linn. 

Flowers dioecious. Male flowers usually 3 in an umbel, pedicellate 
from a 2-leaved membranous spathe supported on a scape : perianth of 
6 leaves, the 3 outer leaves oval, subherbaceous ; tlie 3 inner larger, 
suborbicular, and petaloid : stamens 12 ; filaments united at the 
base, forked at the apex, 9 only (or more rarely 6) of them with 
anthers which are attached to the posterior fork of the filament; ovaiy 
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rudimentary, SJobed. Female flowers solitary, longly pedicellate from 
a 1 -leaved sessile inembmnous spathe : tube of the pci’ianth herbaceous, 
adherent to the ovary, and not extending above it; limb 6-partite, the 
3 outer segments oval and siibhcrbaceous, the 3 inner larger, sub- 
orbicular, pctaloid, and with a fleshy scale at the base; stamens 6, 
abortive, reduced to subulate filaments i)laced in pairs opposite the 
exterior leaves of the perianth : ovary adhering to the tube of the 
perianth, 6-colled; ovules numerous in each cell; style very shoit, 
thick, single; stigmas 6, each of them bifid. Fruit an ovoid subherba- 
ceous beriy with 6 cells, and numerous seeds attached to the walls of 
the dissepiments. 

An aquatic stoloniferous herb, with floating stalked roimdish- 
reniform leaves, the petioles shciithing and aurieulate at the base. 
Flowers rising out of the water, large, with delicate white inner 
perianth segments. Fruit submerged. 

Tho name of tliw of plants comes fi*om tlic two Orock words, tJrwp, water, ntiJ 

delight, the i)ride of tho water. 


SPECIKS 1.-HYDROCHARIS MORSUS-R AN iE. Linn, 

ruTB M(x:ccxLiv. 

Itelch. Ic. FI. Germ, ct Tfclv. Vol. VIL Tab. LXII. Fig. 112. 

FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicsc. No, 2937. 

The only known species. 

In ditches and ixaids. Not very common, but generally distributed 
over England, except in the extreme north, and common in the fens 
of the eastern counties. Rare and local in Ireland, and found chiefly 
ill the middle and north of the island. 

England, Irehmd. Perennial. Late Summer. 

Root-fibres very long. Rootstock with more or less elongated 
runner-like stolons, producing at their apex new plants, which are at 
first developed as ovoid bulbs, the new plants thus foi’iricd again pro- 
ducing runners, so that late in the year a chain of plants exists, as 
in the strawberry. Leaves floating, all with stalks 1 to G inches long; 
lamina orbicular, ^ to 2 inches in diameter, entire, the base dee))ly 
cordate, with incumbent lobes : when young the leaves are rolled up like 
those of Potarnogeton natans, but soon become quite flat, subcoriaceous, 
shining and green above, dim and often purple beneath. Stipules 
searious, transparent, their base adnate to the leaf-stalks, Male flowers 
1 to 1| inch across ; sj>alhe on a peduncle 1 to 2 inches long, membi’anous, 
containing 1 to 3 flowers in an umbel; pedicel of the male flowers 
litoljinch long; sepals oblong, subherbaceous ; petals orbicular, 
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pure white : stamens yellow. Female flowers solitary from a sessile 
axillary spathe, on pedicles 2 to 4 inches long : tube of the perianth 
wholly adnate to the ovarj^, about J inch long, herbaceous; limb of 
the perianth similar to that of the male flowers. The fruit is appa- 
rently rarely perfected, as, though I have frequently looked for it, I 
have never been able to find it mature: it is described as being 
ovoid, attenuated at the apex, 6 -celled, and with a somewhat fleshy 
pericarp. 

Froff'S’Bit 

French, Morene aqiiatiqiie, Gksrman, Gemein&r FrosMiss, 

The popular name of tliis protty plant, the Pride of the Water, is well desorvcjd. 
The pearly white blossoms arc voiy ornamental to our quiet streams and ponds in the 
summer months, and, though not universally distributed, it is very common in some 
counties. This is one of the most desirable plants for the fresh-wator aquarium. 

//.— STBATIOTES. Linn. 

Flowers dioecious or polygamous. Male flowers 1 to 3 or more, 
pedicellate, from a 2-leavcd herbaceous spathe supported on a scape : 
perianth of 6 leaves, tlie 3 outer oblong, sublierbaceoiis, the 3 inner 
larger, suborbicular, petaloid : stamens indefinite ; filaments free, 
subulate, 12 only (or 13) of them with anthers. Female or sub- 
perfect flowers solitary, sessile, from a 2-leaved herbaceous spathe 
sui)ported on a scape : tube of the perianth herbaceous, adnate to the 
ovary, and extending above it ; limb 6-partite, the 3 outer segments 
oblong-oblaiiceolate, subherbaceous, the 3 inner larger, obovoid, 
petaloid : stamens numerous, usually all abortive, tmd reduced to 
subulate filaments, or some of them with imperfect or perfect anthers ; 
ovary adnate to the tube of the perianth, attenuated upwards, 6- 
celled; each cell with numerous ovules; style short, cylindrical, adnate 
to the tube of the perianth ; stigmas 6, each of them bifid. Berry 
hexagonal, ovoid, 6-cclled. Seeds few, attached to the walls of the 
cells. 

An aquatic stoloniferous herb, Avith more or less submerged, linear, 
tapering, fleshy, brittle leaves, with spinous edges, bearing resemblance 
to those of an aloe. Flowers at length rising out of the water, with 
large delicate white inner perianth segments. Fruit submerged. 

The name of tbis gemiB of plants is said to be derived from the Greek word <rrparor, 
an army, because the plant was believed to euro all wounds made by iron weapons. 
Other authors say it is derived irom tn-pantiriiCi a soldier, or perhaps ffrpar&c, in 
rc'ference to its crowded sword-like leaves. 
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SPECIES L-^STBATIOTBS ALOIDEB JWim. 

Pi^TB MCCCCXLV. 

neicJi. To. PI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. VH. Tab. LXI. Pig. 111. 

The only known species. 

In ditches and ponds. Rare and doubtfully native, except in the 
east of England, from Suffolk to York. Perhaps indigenous also in 
Lancashire and Cheshire. In Scotland it has long been naturalised in 
Duddingston Loch and near Corstorphine, Edinburgh, and in the 
Lochs of Cluny and Forfar. In Ireland it is very doubtfully indige- 
nous, though naturalised in a good many places, and perhaps native in 
tlie lakes and ditches of Cavan and Fermanagh. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland ( ?). Perennial. Late Summer. 

Root-fibres elongated. Rootstock stoloniferous, producing new 
plants on runners in the same manner as Hydrocharis. Leaves nume- 
rous in each tuft, sessile, 4 to 18 inches long, linear, tapering towards 
the apex, keeled below, channeled above, half sheathing at the base, 
acute, serrate, brittle, lurid-green or brownish-maroon ; the outer ones 
recurved; the inner erect. Peduncles axillary, shorter than the 
leaves. Spathc subhcrbaceous, 2-leaved, the leaves keeled on the 
back. Male flowers (which I have not seen in British specimens) 1 to 
3 from each spathe, pedicellate, 1 J inch across, pure wliite : stamens 
yellow. Female flowers in spathes similar to those of the male flowers, 
but the flowers are sessile and solitaiy ; tube about I j inch long, the 
base adhering to the ovaiy, the upper part produced beyond it : 
stamens numerous, some of them often fertile, so that the female plant 
alone frequently fruits. Capsule bent at right angles to the peduncle, 
subhcrbaceous, flask-shaped, 6-celled and 6-angled. Seeds numerous, 
contained in membranous pulp. 

Water Soldier, 

French, Stratwfe aloes. German, Aloehldttrige Krchsscheei'e, 

This plant is easily recognised hy the similarity of its foliage to that of an aloe. In 
the autumn the plants sink to the bottom of the water, and in the spring, from 
amongst the leaves of the old plants, arise numerous thick suckers, each bearing a 
young plant which floats on the sur&ce, where it grows to maturity. It grows veiy 
rapidly, and is a desirable plant to cultivate in ponds and still rivers. 

GJENUS JIL—'EIjODEA* Rich. 

Flow^ers dioecious or polygamous. Male flowers solitary, sessile, 
from a 2-lipped axillary sessile spathe ; perianth of 6 segments, the 

* This ought to be Hclodea. I follow Mr. Bentham in placing this plant in this 

genus ; though I believe Hydrilla to be the proper name ; there being no characters of 
imnortanco to separate the genera “Hydrilla,” “ Elodca,** and “Anaohoris.** 
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3 outer oblong, hooded, Bubherbaceous, the 3 innei^ scarcely larger, 
oblong, subpetaloid : stamens 9, more rarely 3 ; filaments short and 
inonadelphous, or absent. Female flowers solitar)^, sessile, from a 
1-leaved sessile axillary spathe, which is 2-toothed at the apex ; tube 
of the perianth coloured, adhering to the ovary, and extending to a 
great length beyond it; limb 6-partite, the 3 outer segments oblong, 
hooded, herbaceous, the 3 inner scarcely larger, oblong, reflexed, 
petaloid : stamens 3 or 6, usually reduced to sterile filaments, rarely 
with subsessile anthers : ovary adhering to the base of the tube of 
the perianth, 1 -celled, with 3 parietal placcntee, each of which bears a 
few ovules ; style single, very long, capillary, adnatc to the tube of 
the perianth ; stigmas 3-notched or bifid. Fruit ‘‘ oblong, coriaceous, 
few-seeded.” {Gray,) 

Stems submerged, brittle, with verticillate ovate or oblong or stra]>- 
shaped leaves and minute flowers, the female witli the lilac perianth 
limb resting on the surface of the water. The male flowers are said 
to break off and float on the water ; but they are unknown in this 
country. 

VoTixe derived from eXuSec* marshy. 

SPECIES I.-E LODI A CANADENSIS. Michava, 

Plate MCCCCXLVL 

Ajiacharis Alsinastrom, Bab, in Ann. Nat. Hist. Ser. II. p. 83. Engl. Bot. Snppl. No. 
2993. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 323. 

A. Alsinastrum, A. Nuttallii, and A. Canadensis, Plavch. in Ann. Nat. Hist. Ser. II, 
Vol. I. p. 86. 

Udora Canadensis, Nutt. Gen. N. Americ. PL Vol. II. p. 242. 

Apalanthe Sohweinetzii, IHanah. Ann. Nat. Hist. Ser. II. Vol. I. p. 87. 

Leaves in verticils of 3 (more rarely 4) or the lower ones opposite, 
oval-oblong or ovate-oblong or lanceolate-oblong or strapshaped, very 
finely and obscurely serrulate. Stigmas reflexed, often 3-lobed. 

A North American plant, noticed in 1842, in a pond at Dunse 
Castle, Berwickshire, by the late Dr. G. Johnston; from thence it 
spread to the River Whitadder, and probably from the same place 
was carried to the pond in the Botanic Garden at Edinburgh, whence 
it has been taken to other places in the neighboui’hood. Shortly 
before the year 1847, it appears to have been introduced with timber 
from North America to the canal basin at Foxton, near Market Har- 
borough, Leicestershire ; and from this second centro it has now 
spread over the greater part of England. In Ireland, at the date of 
the publication of the “ Cybele Hibernica,” 1866, it was stiU rather 
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local, but spreading over the country, being fii*s£ noticed by Mr. John 
New, at “ Waringstown, co. Down, about the year 1836.” The female 
plant alone is known to occur in Britain. 

(England), (Scotland), (Ireland). Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Plant wholly submerged, the branches rising to the top at the time 
of flowering, the flowers resting on the water but not rising out of it. 
Stem slender, cylindrical, brittle, much branched, emitting roots at 
the nodes. Whorls rather distant below, approximate towards the 
apex of the branches, mostly with 3 leaves on each, but sometimes 
mth 4, the lowest nodes with the leaves sometimes opposite. Leaves 
slightly amplcxicaul, -J: to ^ inch long, variable in breadth, bright 
green, translucent, with a thickened midrib, finely serrulate on the 
margins. Spathe axillary, from one or more of the whorls to- 
'wards the extremity of the branches, clavate-cylindrical, split at the 
apex, membranous. Tube of the perianth 2 to 8 inches long, filifoim. 
Flowers about inch across, pale lilac. Sepals concave. Petals at 
length reflexed. Filaments strapshaped, without anthers. Stigmas 
papillose. The male plant or the fruit I have never seen, and even in 
America it appears to be much less common than the female, which 
tliere has the flowers with the stamens apparently perfect. 

I)i\ Asa Gray says that the male flowers break off and float on the 
surface, as in Vallisncria. 

When growm in an aquarium I have seen it with leaves as narrow 
as those of Callitriche autuinnalis. 

Water-Thyme. 

The history of this curious water plant is very interesting, and has given rise to 
much discussion among botanists as to its introduction into tliis country. It is the 
Anachai'is Ah'ivastnm of the first and subsequent editions of Babington’s “Manual of 
British Botany.’' More recently it has been identified with a well-known North Ameri- 
can plant, and referred to the genus JElodi\ by Mr. Benthain and others. Wo are in- 
debted to Mr. W. Marshall, of Ely, for a very carefal collection of facts bearing on the 
discovery of this ])lant, and its claim to be considered a British native, in four letters 
published originally in tlie “ Cambridge Independent Press,” and afterwards in the 
“ Phytologist ” of 1 852. These letters were also published in a separate form, and 
through Mr. Marshall’s kindness we are able to avail ourselves of them fully. 
This weed was first found in this country on the 3rd of August 1842, by Dr. 
George Johnston, of Berwick-on-Tweed, in the Jj;ike of Dunso Castle, in Berwick- 
shire. Specimens were sent to Mr. Babington, but the discovery was lost sight 

and the interest died away until the autumn of 1847, when it was again disco- 
vered by a lady, Miss Kirby, of Market Harborough in Leicestershire. The plants 
wore all females, and were closely matted together in gi'cat abundance. Miss Kirby 
bad not observed it there before, and the reservoirs had been cleaned out two 
years previously. Miss Kirby’s rediscovery awakened the attention of botanists to 
the subject, and Mr. Babington published a description of the plant in the “ Annals 
of Natural History ” for February 1848, in which he advocates the notion that 
Udora is a true native, and not, as is since pretty genoinlly believed, an introdno- 
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tion from tihe American continent. Almost at the same time other observers disco- 
vered the plant in various situations, having had their attention drawn to it hj Mr. 
Babington's paper. Dr. Johnston found it in two places in the Whitadder River. 
Mr. James Mitchel writes that in the Tjene, a tributary of the Trent, near Nottingham, 
it was “ growing in great profusion for about a quarter of a mile in extent.” In 
November of the same year it was found in Northamptonshire, in the Watford Locks, 
by Mr, Kirk, in great abundance. He considered it to bo an introduced plant at that 
time, but afterwards changed his views, from ite simultaneous discovery in so many 
other localities. All his specimens were female, and growing in such dense masses 
that it was with difficulty good-sized specimenB could be detached, from its extreme 
brittleness. Mr. Kirk was informed by the lock-man that the plant was quite as 
abundant when he first came to the lock five years before, although the reservoir had 
been cleaned out once or twice during that period. The lock-man further stated that 
he had formerly resided at Foxton Looks, and that the reservoirs there were full of it 
“more than twenty years back j” also that it had been plentiful in the Market Har- 
borough Canal during the wholo of that period. A short time after this conversation 
took place two labourers belonging to the lock came up, and both of them confirmed 
the statement of its being plentiful in the Market Harborough Canal, and one of them 
added that tlie “ Welford Branch,” a narrow canal comparatively little used, was so 
full of it that “ the passage of boats was impeded, and the canal necessitated to be 
cleared out once or twice a year, and that it had been so for many years.” !Mr. 
Marshall believes there was some mistake hero, and it is well to remember that the 
evidence of persons unaccustomed to observe is of very small value in natural pheno- 
mena. The plant seen by the lock-men may have l>een altogether a different species, 
but that it was a fast-gi*owing water- weed would be enough to account for their con- 
fusion. Scientific data arc founded on the observations of comj^ctent witnesses 
only. In August 1849, the Anacharis was found in Derbyshire and Staffordshire 
by Mr. Edwin Brown, growing in profusion in the Trent. Ho was convinced that 
the plant was now to that locality. All the plants were female. In Christmas 
1850, it was found by Mr. Kirk in Wcrwickshiro, near Rugby, in the greatest abun- 
dance; and in July 1851, by the same gentleman in the Oxford Canal, near Wyken 
ColHory. The Rev. W, Hind, writing from Burton-on-Tront in July 1851, describes 
the plant as having greatly increased in eighteen months, and says “ it bids fair to 
block up one of the two streams into which the Trent here divides.” In 1851 Mr. 
Marshall and others noticed the plant in the river between Ely and Cambridge, but 
not in large quantities. Since then it has increased so rapidly and wonderfully that it 
has become tlie greatest source of annoyance to all watermen, and navigation seems 
almost to be arrested by it. Sluico-keopors complain that masses of it get into the 
pen, and retard the operation of letting boats through very greatly. The railway 
dock at Ely became so choked with it recently that several tons of it had to be lifted 
out. Rowers complain sadly of it, and the University oars find it so prejudicial to 
their progress, that, giving their Professor of Botany the credit or blame of intro- 
ducing it into their river, they called it Bahmgtonia pestifera* Besides the annoyance 
that this weed is to boatmen and fishermen, the drainage is considerably impeded by 
it, and it is therefore a question of great importance as to how its rapid increase can 
be arrested. The arguments for the origin of this plant in our rivers, or in those of 

Professor Babington did not introduce it at Cambridge. See p. 84, line 24, ct 
fej.— -E d. 
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a foroign coimtry, Lavo been carofallj weighed by Mr. Marshall, and he does not 
hesitate to say that he believes it to be a genuine foreigner, brought hei'o most pro^ 
bably &om Korth America. He thinks that since its first discovery in the lock at 
Dunso Custle in 1842 it has gradually been drifted by streams or canals into most of 
our Midland rivers. Its extraordinary increase of late years is an argument in favour 
of its foreign origin ; for, if it be not a new plant in our own rivers, how is it that it 
never before exhibited this remarkable property of rapid increase ? If it bo a native, 
this new faculty has been recently imparted to it — which seems absurd. But allowing, 
as we must, that it is an introduced plant, and did not exist at all in our rivers till a 
few years ago, we arc curious to know how it got here. Possibly some ardent 
botanist, amongst specimens received from other lands, may nnwarily have let fall 
into a i)iecc of water some fmgment of this inveterately growing weed ; or we may 
receive Mr. Marshall’s suggestion, that it was brought over in some American timber 
used in the construction of some of the numerous railways which culminate at or 
near Rugby. TTe know that American timber is floated in rafts down the rivers, in 
which case fragments of the weed would adhere to it, or seeds might find their way 
into the crevices of the wood, and if but one fragment of the plant or but one seed in 
some moist cranny retained its vitality till it reached England, it is quite sufficient to 
account for the myriads of individuals now existing in our rivers and ponds. ** Indeed, 
from the circumstance of all the plants hitherto found being of one sex, the theory of 
its propagation from a single seed or fragment is rendered more probable than by 
supposing a number of seeds or fragments to have been imported.’’ But an interesting 
question occurs as to how the troublesome weed came to establish itself in the Cam, 
the classic stream which ought to be safe from such intruders. Mr. Babington tells 
us that in 1 847 a specimen from the Foxton Locks was planted in a tub, in the 
Cambridge Botanical Ghirdon, and in 1848 the late Mr. Murray, the curator, placed 
a piece of it in the Conduit stream that passes by the new garden. In the following 
year, on Mr. Babington asking what had become of the stick which marked the site 
of the plant, he was informed that it had spread aU over the ditch. “ From this 
point,” says Mr. Marshall, “ it doubtless escaped by the waste-pipe across the 
Trumpington Road, into the * Vicar’s Brook,’ and from thcnco into the river above 
the mills, whore it is now found in the greatest profusion. In the case of the Cam, 
then, we see it proved to demonstration that the short space of four years has been 
sufficient for one small piece of the Anacharis to multiply so as to impede both 
navigation and drainage.” When Professor Gray, of Boston, U.S., was at Cambridge, 
tliis circumstance was mentioned to him, and ho expressed his surprise, as the 
Anacharis is not found to spread in this very rapid manner in America. Perhaps 
onr sluggish streams, the decomposing animal and vegetable matters in the Cambridge 
waters, and especially the excess of lime present, may be favourable to its develop- 
ment and form an inexhaustible supply of inorganic food for its nourishment and 
support. The great practical question arising from all this seems to be, How is it to 
be got rid of? We quote Mr, Marshall’s conclusions on this point. He says, in 
answer to the question, emphatically, “ Noi’ at all ! Like the imported European 
horses and oxen in the South American pampas, or Captain Cook’s pigs in Hew 
Zealand, or the Norway rat in onr own iarm-yards, or ihe Oriental black-beetle in 
London kitchens, or (more remarkable still) like the exotic mollusc (the Dreissena 
pohjmorphd) which has now spread itself through the canals of this countiy, we may 
conclude it has fairly established itself amongst ns, never to he eradicated. All wo 
shall he able to do is to try and keep it down ; and in order to effect this, it 
should not be left in the rivers after it has been cut, in the hope of its finding its w^ay 
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into the sea, but be raked out at onoe upon the shores ; and the Commissioners of 
Drainage should beware of letting fresh water into their districts, for the weed wQl 
inevitably enter with it and blockade the ditches/* Sinoe Mr. Marshall wrote the 
above, in 1852, his prophecy has been ihlfillod. iEvery ditch near the Cam or its source 
is fall of this weed, and the river itself is so choked np with it that it has become a 
Borions nnisance, and we are not sure that the recent frilares of the gallant University 
crew in the annnal boat-raco may not be attributed in some measure to the disad- 
vsmtages under which they train and practice on their own river. 

So strong is the conviction on the minds of those most interested in this question 
that some energetic moans should now be taken to cleanse and purify the beautiful 
river of which generations have been so proud, that while we are now writing 
(August 1 868) a committee of gentlemen has been formed, and is now actively at 
work collecting funds for that purpose, and organising improvements which will cost 
several thousand pounds to achieve. 

The Elodeaia one of the best plants for the fresb-wator aqua-vivarium. It grows 
rapidly, and oxygenates the water freely. In common with many other water plants 
— such as Ohara and Valluneria — ^it exhibits a very interesting structure under the 
microscope, and is an evident instance of the circulation of the sap in plants. The 
vessels, when properly placed under an object-glass of medium poweri exhibit this 
curious phonoixLouon very distinctly. 


ORDER LXXX.— OROHIDAOEiB. 

Perennial herbs with fasciculate roots; in the terrestrial species 
often with two of the root-fibres enlarged into subglobular-ovoid or 
palinated tubers, a new one, terminated by a bud, being formed each 
year, and the one formed in the preceding year decaying; so that of 
the two tubers present one is exhausted, and the other contains 
nourishment to produce the stem of the succeeding year. Rootstock 
in the tuberous species blended with the tubers ; in the others some- 
times creeping, or sometimes forming a cormlike enlargement sur- 
rounded by coats, so as to be intermediate between a conn and a 
tunicated bulb. Stem generally unbranched, leafy, or rarely with 
scarious scales in place of leaves. Leaves often mostly radical, 
sheathing at the base, entire, parallel or cancellate-nerved, rarely 
reticulate ; stem-leaves alternate or rarely opposite. Flowers perfect, ^ 
in’egular, in spikes or racemes or corymbs, rarely paniculate or solitary, 
each vdth a single bract. Perianth with an herbaceous tube adhering to 
the ovary ; limb of six segments in two rows, usually all petaloid, 
free or more or less coherent, the anterior segment (which, ftom the 
ovary or pedicel twisting half round, is, in most of the British species, 
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apparently the lowest or posterior segment) abnost always diflFering 
from the others in shape and direction, and termed the lahellum or lip; 
in several of the genera with a spur at the base. Essential organs 
combined into a central column or gynosteme opposite the lip. Stamens 
3, but the 2 lateral ones generally abortive, and the one next the 
lahellum only bearing an anther, though in one genus this is abortive 
and the two lateral stamens are antheriferous ; anthers 2-celled, some- 
times with the septum incomplete, sometimes 4-celled, from the pro- 
duction of secondary septa, or rarely with 8 cells; pollen often waxy, 
cohering in masses (polUma) which are frequently attached to the stigma 
by a stalk (caudicule)^ by a gland (retinacule) of the stigma contained 
in a pouch (hursicule)^ more rarely the pollen is powdery, as in the 
majority of plants. Ovary inferior, adnatc to the tube of the perianth, 
1 -celled with 3 parietal placentae; ovules indefinite, anatropous; 
style forming part of the column with the stamens, very rarely 
partially free ; stigma a viscid space in front of the column, some- 
times extended into a process (f ostelliim) bearing the pouches which 
contain the glands to which the bases of the caudicules of the pollinia 
are affixed when these are present. Capsule dry, rarely a berry, open- 
ing by 6 slits, which have 3 seed-bearing valves alternate with 3 narrow 
ribs to which no seeds are attached, and which commonly persist for 
some time after the seed bearing valves decay. Seeds very numerous 
and minute, with a lax reticulated integument produced beyond each 
end of the solid part, more rarely with the integument adhering closely 
to the solid part, or very rarely with a crustaceous integument; albumen 
none ; embiyo fleshy, with the radicle next the hilum. 

Tribe I.— OPIIKYDE^. 

Anther 1, wholly adnate to the column, persistent; pollen masses 
stalked, consisting of waxy cohering granules. 

omus L-A G E B A S. R. Br. 

Sepals and lateral petals connivent ; labellum turned downwards, 
not spurred at the base. Anther whoUy adnate to the column; its 2 
cells converging at the base, and each containing a stalked pollen- 
mass; caudicules affixed to a common gland included within a pouch. 
Stigma with a rostellate process extending within the bases of the 
auther-cells. 
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A herb with ovoid or subglobular root-fibres, only differing from 
Orchis in the want of a spur to the kbellum. 

The derivation of the name of this genus is thus given^^froxn &, not, and Kcpac, a 
hem ; because the flowers have no spur. 

SPECIES L-ACER AS ANTHROPOPHORA. E.Br. 

Plate MOCCCXLVn. 

Jteich, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIII. Tab. CCOLVII. 

Ilillotj FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsico. No. 8240. * 

Ophrys anthropophora, Linn. Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 29. 

The only known species. 

Tn chalk pits and on rough banks and the undisturbed borders of 
fields on chalky soil. Rather scarce. It occurs in the chalk districts 
of the south-eastern counties, but is not known to extend west of 
Sussex, Berks, Bucks, Northampton, and Lincoln. Reported to have 
been discovered by Mrs. Broaderick, in Hamphole Wood, near Don- 
caster. 

England. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Root 2 subglobular or ovoid knobs, in flowering plants varying 
from the size of a sloe to that of a Small walnut. Stem (> inches to 2 
feet high, the spike at length occupying nearly half the stem, the 
lower half having a few sheathing bractlike leaves. Leaves sheathing, 
oblong, the outer ones broader and blunter than the inner, which are 
acute. Spike many-flowered, dense while in bud, at length rather 
lux and cylindrical, blunt. Bracts shorter than the ovary in flower. 
Flowers yellowish-green, frequently more or less tinged with maroon or 
dull brownish-red, especially on the labellum. Sepals and lateral petals 
similar, but the petals narrower, about ^ inch long, concave, connivent 
into a helmet; labellum about ^ inch long, hanging down, 3-lobed, 
tlie lateral lobes linear, the middle lobe strapshaped, longer than the 
lateral lobes, cleft one-third of the way up into 2 linear segments, 
the lateral lobes and segments of the labellum slender : these have 
been supposed to resemble the legs and arms of a man, whence the 
plant derives its specific name. Ovary twisted, green. Seeds, as in 
most of the tribe, extremely minute, with a loose reticulated covering. 

Man Orchis, 

French, Oj^hrys honime German, Mensehmdlinliehes OTinlmm, 

The Orchis fomily is without question the most remarkable in the vegetable world. 
The anomalous structure of the flowers, their amazing variety, and the manner of life 
proper to the greater portion of the species are circumstanoes which give interest to 
a race of plants so peculiar. The few s^KJcies which grow in Britain take root, like 
other plants, in the earth, but the tropi(*al foims porch themselves upon the boughs 
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and in clefts of irecs, proonring their nourishment portly from the atmosphere, and 
partly from the decaying organic matter that casually accumulates about their roots. 
To denote this mode of existence, and to distinguish them from parasites,*’ the tree- 
inhabiting orchids are called ** epiphytes.’* No plants nnfold blossoms of more 
&utastio beauty, or of odours more ddlioiouB, or colours more vivid. Tbc^ are 
utterly unlike other plants, and seem to take pleasure in the widest possible diver- 
gence from all accustomed types of structure, especially in the flowers, which remind 
ns of insects, birds, reptiles, and even the human figure. Several of these vegetable 
mimics reside in our own conntiy, but the species are distribnted all over the globe ; 
the largest number are, however, found in the tropics. In temperate countries — ^whero 
they are exclusively terrestrial— .they ornament groves, meadows, and marshes with 
flowers like little hyacinths. In the hot damp woods of the equatorial regions they are 
chiefly aerial, decorating the trees vrith the highest splendours of natural jeweUory. 
Our great naturalist, Mr. Darwin, has written extensively on the nature and structure 
of orchids. He shows that most, if not all, of the British species require the aid of 
insects in order that the ovules may be fertilised — in other words, that an orchid is 
incapable of producing ripe seed by virtue merely of its own powers, and that the 
stmetnre is actually opposed to it, and that were moths and other insects not to visit 
these plants when in bloom, they would be sterile. Moths he calls their ** marriago 
priests.** Deviations the most extraordinary from the customary condition and size 
of the parts appear to form no exception to the rule. If the flower be so constructed 
as to require some special adaptation on the part of an insect, the insect is forth- 
coming. The means by which the operation of fertilisation is performed has been 
minutely described by Mr. Darwin, and his work ** On the Fertilisation of Orchids ** 
is illustrated with numerous engravings, which greatly assist his readers to under- 
stand his theory. He says, Let us suppose an insect to alight on the labellnm, 
which forms a good landing-place, and to push its head into the chamber at the back 
of which lies the stigma, in order to roach with its proboscis the end of the nectary ; 
or, which does equally well to show the action, push a sharply-pointed common pencil 
into the nectaay. Owing to the pouch-formed rostellum projecting into the gangway 
of the nectary, it is scarcely possible that any object can bo pushed into it w^i^out 
the rostellnm being touched. The exterior membrane of the rostellum then ruptures 
in the proper lines, and the lip or pouch is most easily depressed. When this is 
effected, one or both of the viscid balls which lie at the baro of the rostellnm will 
almost infallibly touch the intruding body. So viscid are those balls that whatever 
they touch they firmly stick to. Moreover the viscid matter has the peculiar chemical 
quality of setting, like a cement, hard and dry in a few minutes’ time. As the anther- 
cells are open in fWmt, when the insect withdraws its head, or when the pencil is 
withdrawn, one pollen-bag or both will be withdrawn firmly cemented to the object 
projecting np like horns. The firmness of the attachment of the cement is very 
necessary, as we shall immediately see ; for if the pollen-bagps were to fall sideways or 
backwards they could never fertilise the flower. From the position in wbiob the two 
pollinia lie in their cells, they diverge a little when attached to any object. Now, let 
ns suppose our insect to fly to another flower, or insert the pencil with the attached 
pollen-bag into the same or into another nectary, it will be evident that the firmly- 
attached pollen-bag will be simply pushed against or into its old position — namely, 
into its anther-cell. How then can the flower be fertilised P This is effected by a 
beautiful contrivance: though the viscid substance remains immovably fixed, the 
apparently insignificant and minute disc of membrane to which the caudionle adheres 
is endowed with a remarkable power of contraction, which causes the pollen*bag to 
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sweep throngh about 90 dogroos always in one direction, viz. towards tbo apex of the 
proboscis or pencil in the course on an average of thirty seconds. Now after this 
movement and the interval of time which would allow the insect to fly to another 
flower, it will be seen that if the pencil be inserted into the nectaiy, the thick end of 
ilio pollen-bag will exactly strike the stigmetic surface. Here again comes into play 
another pretty adaptation, long ago noticed by Robert Brown. The stigma is very 
viscid, but not so viscid as when tonebed to pull the whole pollen-bag off the insect’s 
head or off the pencil, yet sufficiently viscid to break the elastic threads by which the 
packets of pollen-grains are tied together and leave some of them on the stigma. 
Hence a pollen-bag attached to an insect or to tlie pencil can be applied to many 
stigmas and will fertilise all. I have seen the pollon-bag of OrehU pyraimdcUis 
adhering to the proboscis of a moth, with the stump-like caudicle alone left, all the 
packets of pollen having been left glued to tbe stigmas of the flowers successively 
visited. One or two little points must still bo noticed. The balls of viscid matter 
within the pouch-formod rostcllnm are suiTounded with fluid ; and this is very impor- 
tant, for, as already mentioned, the viscid matter sets hard wlien exposed to the air 
for a very short time. I have pulled the ImiUb out of their pouches, and liave found 
lliat in a few minutes they entirely lost their power of adhesion. Again, the litMe 
discs of membrane, the movement of which as causing the movement of the pollen- 
bags is so absolutely indispensable for the fertilisation of the flower, lie at the upper 
and back surface of the rostoUuin, and M*e closely enfolded and thus kept damp 
within the bases of the anther-cells ; and this is very necessary, as an exposure of about 
tliirty seconds causes the movement of depression to take place ; but as long as the 
disc is kept damp the poHcn-baga remain ready for action whenever removed by an 
insect. Lastly, as I have shown, the pouch after having been depi*es8ed springs up to its 
former position, and this is of great service ; for, if tins action did not take place, and 
an Insect after depressing the lip failed to remove either viscid ball, or if it removed 
one alone, in the first (’.ase both, and in the second case one of the viscid balls would 
1)6 loft exposed to the air. Consequently they would quickly lose all adhesiveness, 
and the pollen would ho rendered absolutely useless. That insects often remove one 
alone of the two pollen-bags or pollinia at a vime in many kinds of orchis is certain ; 
it is even probable that tliey generally remove only one at a time, for the lower and 
older flowers almost always have both |K)llcn-bags removed, and the younger flowers 
close beneath the buds, which will have been scldomcr visited, have frequently only 
one pollinium removed. In a spike of Orchis maculata I found as many as ten flowers, 
chiefly the upper ones, which had only one pollinium removed ; the other pollinium 
being in place, with the lip of the rostellum well closed up, and all the mechanism 
poi'feot for its subsequent removal by some insect.” The nectary of Ac^ras anihropo^ 
jihora, our present species, is very short. 

The British species of Orchis arc mostly red or lilac in colour, sometimes white ox 
green, and often beautiftilly mottled. With the exception of the green ones, all seem 
capable of the albino condition, and there are few that do not exhale perfume, espe- 
cially in the cveuhig ; many kinds are, however, very capricious in this respect. 
They grow in woods, meadows, and pastures, in marshes, upon hills, and on gras^ 
banks exposed to the splash of the sea ; the insectiform species, however, are almost 
entirely confined to chalk and limestone. For the microscope they furnish, in all 
their pa. ts, very beautiful objects. The green flowers of tbe species mentioned above 
present the figure of a little man ** swinging as if some great ogre held him by the 
hair of his head,” 

VOL. IX. N 
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GEI^US JL-ORORIS. Linn. 

Sepals and lateral petals connivent, or the lateral sepals spreading 
or turned upwards ; labelluin turned downwards, spurred at the base. 
Anther wlioll}’^ adnate to the columna; its 2 cells converging at the 
base, and each containing a stalked pollen-mass; caudicules aflSxed each 
to a separate gland, the 2 glands included within a common pouch, or 
rarely the two masses attached to 1 common gland. Stigma with a 
rostellate process extending between the bases of the anther-cells. 

Terrestrial herbs, with the root-tubers globular, ovoid, or palmated. 
Leaves sheathing at the base, those on the stem smaller. Flowers in 
spikes pointing in all directions. 

Sub-Genus I.—HIMANTOGLOSSUM. Sj>reng. 

Labellum vnth the middle lobe twisted, coiled in aestivation ; spur 
verj^ short. Pollen-masses attached to a common gland contained in a 
pouch. 

SPECIES I -ORCHIS HIRCINAa 

Pijvn; MCCCCXLVin. 

Jiekl. Tc. PI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XlII. Tab. CCCLX. 

Jiillotf Kl. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. No. 274*'>. 

]Jiinanto«^^los.sum lurciiium, Sj^rniy. Kochy Sjn. FI. Germ, et Helv. cd. ii. p. 705. 
Porlaf. PI. Ttal. Yol. III. p. 443. 

Acei-as hirciiia, LlnJl Orchid, p. 2H2. linrh.fil l.c. p. 6 . Gren. & Godr. FI, do Vv 
Yol. HI. p. 2H3. 

Loi-oglossum liircinum, Eich, in Ann. Mns. Yol. IV. p. 54. Crep. Man. FI. Belg. 
cd. ii. p. 291. 

Satyrium Lircmnm, Linn. Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. p. 34. 

Tlootknobs undivided, ovoid, or subglobiilar. Leaves oval-oblong, 
Bubobtuse. Flowers on a rather lax spike. Bmets longer than the 
ovary, scarious, 3- to 5-ribbcd. Sep.als and lateral petals coiinivent, 
pale greenish-olive, indistinctly streaked and spotted with dull purple; 
labellum 3-lobed, undulated at the base; the lateral lobes short, strap- 
shaped, acute ; the middle lobe very long, much longer than the ovary’, 
spirally coiled in bud, at length undulated and slightly spiral, 8traj>- 
shaped, truncate and 2- or 3-toothed at the aj)ex, greenish-white, 
spotted with purfde toAvards the base, pale greenish-olive towards the 
apex; spur shorter than the sepals and much shorter than the germen, 
conical, very obtuse, slightly decurved. 
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Among bushes and in meadows in chalky soil. Very rare, and nearly 
extinct, though it still occasionally occurs about Darenth Wood near 
Dartferd, Kent, where it has been recently found by Mr. Wollaston of 
Eltham ; on the Downs, near Canterbury, Mr. George Oxenden saw it 
in 1859, but I believe it has now nearly or entirely disappeared from 
that station. In June 1847, the Rev. E. M. Blomfield found a single 
specimen in the village of Great Glemham, near Saxmundham, Suffolk. 

England. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootknobs from the size of a filbert to that of a walnut. Stem 15 
inches to 3 feet high. Radical leaves 3 to (! inches long, bearing 
considerable resemblance to those of Habenaria chlorantha; upper 
leaves narrower, sheathing the stem. Flowers numerous, in a rather 
1 lax spike, each flower with a bract at the base longer than the ovary. 
Upper perianth segments about y*, inch long; labellum, measuring to 
tlic end of the middle lobe, UJ inch or more, the lateral lobes not ab^ove 
^ inch; spur about J inch long. 

I am indebted to Mr. G. Worthington Smith for a fresh specimen 
of this plant, obtained by Mr. Wollaston in the neighbourhood of 
Dartfbrd. 

Lizard Orchis, 

French, Orchis harhc ile hone, German, Bodes litemenswigo. 


Sub-Genus II. — ANACAMPTIS. 

Labellum w'ith the middle lobe not undulated, erect and not coiled 
in ajstivation ; spur very long. Pollen-majses attached to a common 
gland contained in a pouch. 

SPECIES IL— ORCHIS PYRAMIDALIS. Linn. 

Plate MCCOCXIiTX. 

JReich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIII. Tab. CCCLXl. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Gorm, No. 3242, 

Anacamptis pyramidalis, Rich, Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 793. Fries, 
Snmm. Veg. Scand. p. 61. Karfin. Skand. FI. od. ix. p. 190. Parlat. FI. Ttal. 
Vol. ril. p. 451. Crep. Man. FI, Belg. od. ii. p. 291. LindJ. Syn. Brit. FI. 

p. 261. 

Aceras pyraraidalis, Reich, fil. 1. c. p. 6. Oren. & Go'^r. h'l. de Fr. Vol. HI. p. 283. 

Rootknobs undivided, subglobular or ovate-subglobiilar. Leaves 
oblong-strapshaped, acute. Flowers in a dense spike, at first pyramidal, 
afterwards ovoid. Bracts about as long as the ovary of the expanded 
floAvers, scarious, coloured, 1- to 3-ribbed. Lateml sepals spreading, 
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the sepals and lateral petals at first deep purplish-rose colour, after- 
wards rose; labclliim bituberculate at the base, deeply 3-lobccl, tlie 
lobes nearly equal, oblong, entire or crenulated at the apex, paler rose 
than the rest of the flower; spur filiform, acute, ncaidy as long as the 
ovary. 

On downs, banks, and borders of fields on chalky and limestone 
soils; more rarely in loose sand. Very common in all the chalk and 
limestone districts in England. Very rare in Scotland, where it has 
occurred in loose sand near the Mull of Galloway, and at Largo in 
Fifeshire, and also in tlie Isle of Colonsay. Local and rather rare 
in Ii’eland, but occurring in ten out of the twelve districts into which 
the authors of the “ Cybele Hibemica ” have divided the island. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Pereimial. Summer. 

Rootknobs from the size of a large black currant to that of a damson 
plum. Stem slender, 8 inches to 2 feet 6 inches high. Leaves mostly 
nidical, 3 to 6 inches long, resembling those of Gymnadenia conopsea. 
Floweiing-spike 1 to 2 inches long. Sepals and lateral petals alx>ut 
^ inch long; labellum slightly exceeding them. Spur about i inch 
long, very slender. 

Pyramidal Orchis. 

French, OrchU pyramidal. Grennan, Pyramidenformige Hundsteurg, 


Sub-Genus IIL-EU-ORCHIS. 

Labellum with the middle lobe not undulated, erect and not coiled 
in SBstivation ; spur short or long. Pollen-masses each attached to a 
separate gland; the two glands contained in a common pouch. 


Section I.— HERORCHIS. Beich.fil 
Sepals and lateral petals connivent, forming a helmet. 

SPECIES nT.-OECHIS TJSTULATA. Linn. 

Plate MCCCCL. 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIIL Tab. COCLXVm. 

Billot^ FI. Gall, et Gterm. Exsicc. Ho. 855. 

Rootknobs undivided, ovate- or oblong-ovoid. Leaves oblong-ellip- 
tical, acute. Flowers in a dense oblong spike. Bracts from half os 
long as the ovary to as long, scarious, l-nei*ved. Sepals and lateral petals 
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con invent into a roundish-ovate helmet; helmet free to the base; the 
sepals maroon-purple, ultimately white, subobtuse; labellura 3-lobed, 
white dotted with red, the lateral lobes oblong-strapshaped, entire or 
notched at the apex, the middle lobe about half as long again as the 
lateral lobes, more or less deeply cleft into 2 oblong or strapshaped 
segments about as long as and scarcely broader tlion the lateral lobes, 
generally crenulatcd at the apex, commonly with a short tooth in the 
sinus between them; spur cylindrical, decurved, obtuse, about one- 
fourth the length of the ovary. 

On downs and pastures on chalky and limestone soils. Local, but 
widely distributed, extending from Devon, Isle of Wight, Sussex, and 
Kent, north to York. Durliam, and Lancaster. 

England. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Rootknobs from the size of a horse-bean to that of a small walnut. 
Stem stout, 3 inches to 1 foot high. Leaves 1 to 5 inches long. Spike 
at first conical and very dense, afterwards blunt and slightly lax 
towards the base, f to 2 inches long. Helmet about ^ inch long; 
labellum about \ inch long. 

The helmet, composed of the 3 sepals and 2 lateral petals, is at first 
veiT dark maroon-j)nrple, but becomes paler as the flowers expand, 
and l>efore they wither assumes a white colour, and consequently, 
before all the flowers are open, the spike is dark-coloured above and 
nearly white below, which has been compared to the burnt end of a 
stick, whence tlie plant derives its name. 

Dwarf Darhicinged Orchis. 

French, Orchis hrdU, German, KlembliitMges Kndbenhraut. 

SPECIES IV~OBCHIS PURPUREA. Ends. 

Plats MCCCCLI. 

JRrich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Holy. Vol, XIIT. Tab. CCCLXXVIIT. 

O. fuBca, Jaeq, 8m. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 13. Eooh, & Am, Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 433. 
O. militans, var. /3, Linn. Spec. PI. p. 1334. Sm. Engl, Bot. ed. i. No. 16. Koch, Syn. 

FI. Germ, et Hclv. ed. ii, p. 788. Lindl. Syn. Brit. FI. p. 260, 

Rootknobs undivided, ovate- or oblong-ovoid. Leaves ovaJ-oblong. 
Flowers in a dense obtuse spike. Bracts about one-fourth as long as 
the ovary, l-nerved. Sepals and lateral petals connivent into an ovate 
helmet ; the sepals subacute and hooded, at first dark chocolate-purple, 
ultimately paler purple, and striped with dark maroon-purple ; labellum 
whitish, shaded with rosy lilac or purplish-lilac, dotted with maroon- 
purple, 3-lobed, the lateral lobes strapshaped, entire or notched, the 
middle lobe scarcely half as long again as the lateral lobes, divided into 
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2 oblong or oblong-obovute segments, shorter than and four or five 
times as broad as the lateral lobes, crennlated at the apex, and usually 
with a small tooth in the sinus between them; spur cylindrical, 
dcciirved, blunt, about half as long as the ovary. 

In copses and open woods. Rarely on open downs on chalky soil. 
A’ery local, and apparently confined to the county of Kent. Most plen- 
tiful in the neighbourhood of Cobham, and between Chatham and 
Sittingboiirne. In 1864 I found a single specimen on the downs 
between Folkestone and Hythe. It has been rei>orted fi:om Sussex 
and Lincoln, but these counties require confirmation. 

England. Perennial. Eaidy Summer. 

Rootknobs from the size of a damson plum to that of a i:)igeon’« egg. 
Stem very stout, 1 to 3 feet high. 

Leaves" 3 to 6 inches long by li to 2 inches broad, chiefly radical. 
Spike 2 to 6 inches. Helmet nearly ^ inch long; labellum inch, 
the ground colour varying from nearly white to rosy lilac, thickly 
spotted with raised dark pui'plc dots. 

The u(»per part of the spike is nearly black, from the very dark 
colour of the unex])anded sepals, and even when fully grown these 
never become white, as in 0. ustulata, though the purple becomes 
paler, and marked with dju*k lines. 

Great Darhwinged Orchis. 

German, Purjjurroikes Knahenkraut. 

SPECIES V.-ORCHIS MILITARIS. Jaeq. 

Plate MCCCCLII. 

Peich. Ic. FI. Germ, ot Holv. Vol. XlII. Tab, CCCLXXVI. 

Billot, FI. Gall. Germ. Exsicc. No, 

O. Jiiviui, Govati. Ptyirh.fiL 1. e. p. 30. Crop. Man. FI. Belg. ed, ii. p. 292, 

O. paleata. JJ.C. FI. Fr. Vol. lit. p. 249. 

Rootknobs undivided, ovate-ovoid or subglobular. Leaves elliptical- 
oblong. Flowers in a dense obtuse spike. Bracts about one-fourth 
the length of the ovary, 1 -nerved. Sepals and lateral petals connivent 
into a lanceolate helmet; the sepals acuminate, acute, white-veined, 
and sometimes dotted with purple; labellum whitish, shaded with 
l)ale purple and dotted with dark puq^le, 3-lobed, the lateral lobes 
strdpslia[)ed, entire, the middle lobe lialf as long again as the lateral 
lobes, divided into 2 oblong-strapshaped segments, shorter than and 
three or four times as broad as the lateral lobes, and rounded or 
truncate at the apex, with a conspicuous tooth in the sinus between 
them ; spur cyliui-ical, decurved, blunt, about half as long as the ovary. 
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On banks, borders of fields, and the edges of woods, on chalky soil. 
Very local, apparently confined to the counties of Berks, Oxford, and 
Bucks. I have gathered it near Pangboume in Berks, and in several 
places between Goring and Whitchurch, Oxford. 

England. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Rootknobs from the size of a black currant to that of a damson plum. 
Loaves LJ to 4 inches long, usually narrower in proportion to their 
length than those of 0. fusca. Stem 9 to 18 inches high. Spike 
to 8 inches long. Helmet about inch long, much more acuminate 
than in O. fusca, and never tinged ^vith dark purple as in that plant; 
labellum with the segments of the terminal lobe much narrower and 
less crenulated than in O. fusca, generally rounded and quite entire at 
the aj)ex. 

Mr. Bentham considers this not distinct from 0. purpurea. I can 
only conclude he cannot have seen living specimens of both these 
species. 

The name O. mllitaris is now in general use, so it is not expedient 
to ado])t that of Gouan ((). Rivini), though the O. militaris of Linneeus 
included several species, and so has no claim to be retained on the 
ground of priority. 

ifiliiary Orchis. 

French, Orchis mililnire. German, lilvin’s Knabenl;raul, 

SPECIES VI.-ORC HIS SIMIA. Lam, 

Prj^TE MCCCCLin. 

PM. Ic. FI. Gorm, et Holv. Vol. XIIL Tab. CCCLXXIIL 
FI. Gall et Germ. Exsicc. No. 1331. 

O. tepbrosantlios, V!U. Sui. Eiigl. FI. Vol IV. p. 1C, Uoolc. & Am. Brit. FI. od. viii. 

p. 431 Lindl. Sjn. Brit. FI. p. 200. FI ItaJ. Vol. III. p. 482. 

O. militaris, var, t, Imm. 8m. Engl Bot. cd. i. No. 1873. 

Rootknobs undivided, ovate-ovoid or subglobular. Leaves oblong. 
Flowers in a dense very obtuse spike: Bracts about one-fourth the 
length of the ovary, scarious, 1 nerved. Sepals and lateral petals con- 
nivent into a lanceolate helmet, the sepals acuminate, acute, wliite, and 
sometimes veined or dotted with pale rose ; labellum white, with 
crimson lobes and segments, the lateral lobes linear-strapshaped, entire, 
the middle lobe half as long again as the lateral lobes, divided into 
2 liueai^-stmpshaped s<‘gments as long as and of the same breadth as 
the lateml lobes, rounded or truncate, 'svith a conspicuous tooth in the 
sinus between them; spur cylindrical, decurved, blunt, about half us 
long as the ovary. 

In the borders of fields and c<Iges of woods in chalky places. Very 
local. Apparently confined U» the county of Oxford, where I have 
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found it in various places between Goring and Cavesham. It apj^ears 
formerly to have been found in Berks along with 0. militaris; but 
after searching most carefully for three seasons, I have been unable to 
find it on the south side of the Thames, so I fear it has become extinct 
there. It has been reported from near Dartford, Kent, but not on 
sufficient authority. 

England. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Very similar to 0. militaris, but I believe distinct from it. It has 
a blunter spike, the helmet is paler or spotted with rose instead of 
pale ashy purple, and the labellum has the lateral lobes similar in 
length and breadth to the segments of the terminal lobe, and crimson. 
In 0. militaris the segments of the terminal lobe are considerably 
shorter and broader than the lateral lobes, and the neck of the middle 
lobe, before it divides into two, is considembly broader in proportion. 

Towards Gi>i ing, 0. Simia and 0. militaris grow together ; and there 
intermediate forms connecting the two occur, which I believe to be 
of hybrid origin. I have seen none of these intermediate forms near 
I^angboume, where 0. militaris alone grows; nor between Maple- 
durham and Cavesham, where 0. Simia occurs without 0. militaris. 

Monkey Orchis. 

SPECIES Vn.-ORCHIS MORIO. Lim,. 

Plate MCCCCLIV. * 

Jfelnl,, Ic. FI. Germ, efc Heir. Tol. XIII. Tab. CCCLXIIL 
Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsioc. No, 172. 

Rootknobs undivided, globular or subglobular. Leaves clllptical- 
strapshaped, not spotted. Flowers in a mther lax blunt spike. Bracts 
nearly as long as the ovary, scarious, coloured, l-nerved. Sepals and 
lateral petals combined into an ascending subglobular compressed 
helmet, the sepals blunt, purple veined with green; labellum bimder 
than long, with the sides more or less reflexed, purple, paler at the 
base, and spotted with darker purple, 3-lobed, the lateral lobes sub- 
quadrate, wedgesha]>ed, crenulated, the middle lobe scarcely longer 
than the lateral lobes, and about the same width, notched and more 
or less crenulate ; spur cylindrical, nearly stmight, truncate, ascending 
or horizontal, nearly as long as the ovary. 

In meadows and pastures. Common in the south of England, 
but becoming scarcer towards the north, and not extending to 
Scotland. Rather rare in Ireland, and chiefly found towards the east 
and middle. 

England, Ireland. Perennial, Late Spring, early Summer 
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Rootlcnobs the size of a black currant to that of a cherry. Stem 4 
to 16 inches high. Leaves 1 to 3 inches long, rather narrow and 
recurved. Spike 1 to 3 inches long; the flowers more distant than 
in any of the preceding. Helmet about f inch long, and the spur 
about i inch. Flowers dark crimson-purple, with the sepals more or 
less distinctly marked with greenish lines; rarely the flowers are 
flesh-coloured or white. 

Green-winged Meadow Orchis, 

French, OrchU Bouffon, Gorman, Gemeines KnahonJiraut, 


Section II.— ANDRORCHIS. Reich. fiL 

Lateral sepals more or less spreading or reflexed, not connivent in a 
heliiiet. 


SPECIES vnL--ORCHIS MABCXJLA. Linn, 

Plate MCCCCLV. 

Jlcich. Ic. FI. Gorm. ei Hclv. Vol. XIII. Tab. COCXO. 

Bilht, FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. No. 2216. 

Rootknobs undivided, ovate- or oval-subglobular. Leaves oblong- 
oblanceolate or strapshaped-oblanccolate, obtuse or subobtuse, generally 
spotted with purplish-black. Flowers in a rather lax blunt s])ike. 
Jlracts about as long as the ovary, scarious, coloured, 1 -nerved. Lateral 
sepals at first spreading, at length reflexed, the upper sepal and the 
])etals connivent, all of them acute or obtuse or acuminate, purplish- 
enmson; label lum about as broad as long, with the sides more or 
less reflexed, crimson-puj*ple, paler at the base and spotted with darker 
l)urple, 3-lobed ; the middle lobe a little longer than the lateral lobes, 
and about equal to them in length, emax’ginate or notched, and more 
or less crenulatc ; spur broadly cylindrical, nearly straight or incurved, 
truncate or obtuse, ascending or horizontal, about as long as the 
ovary. 

In pastures and open places in woods and by their borders. 
Common, and universally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Spring, early 

Summer. 

Rootknobs from the size of a hazel nut to that of a small walnut. 
Leaves 3 to 9 inches long, sometimes wholly green, but more com- 
mony with round spots of very dark purple, almost black. Stem 8 
inches to 2 feet high. Spike 2 to 6 inenes long. Sepals nearly ^ inch 
long, generally acute, but sometimes obtuse, and sometimes acuminate 

VOL. IX. o 
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when it is the 0, speciosa, Host {Beich. l.c. tab. cccxci. figs. 1 and 2) ; 
but it seems impossible to draw any line of demarcation between the 
three forms. Flowers redder and less purple than in 0. Moiio, and 
the sepals without green lines. 

Early Purple Orchis, 

Frencb, Orchis Gcrmati, Mdnjiliches Knabenlcraut 

Tills is perbapa the best known of all the British Orchids. Its tnborous roots 
abound in a starcih-like matter, called bj chemists hassorin, which is likewise found 
in the roots of Orchis Morio, This substance, wliich is a kind of starch, is contained 
in the tuliers of ravioos species of Orchis, which are prepared in Turkey and Persia, 
and exporttjd as an article of food under the name of “ saloop ” or ** salcp.” At one 
time Salop was a favourite beverage in England, as procured from the native species 
of Orchis, but it has fallen into disuse. The mode of preparation is to dig np the new 
roots at the end of summer, when the seed is fully formed, the bulbs being then in 
perfection ; they are then scalded in water and dried in an oven till they acquire a 
homy consistence, the outer .skin being first rubl>ed off. When used as food, this homy 
substance is simply boiled in water to tho required consistency. Salop appears to 
form a very healtliful article of diet, and has boon frequently recomTiionded in 
delicate conditions of health. It is said that a small quantity of salep added to milk 
has been found to retard tho commencement of acetous fennentatiori in that fluid ; 
and that a moderate proportion of it added to wlieaton flour is a useful and economical 
addition in making bi'cad. A very small quantity of salep is sufficient to support 
life, an ounce a day liaving been known to sust ain a man for nearly a week. 

The long purples” mentionc<i by Shakspoaro arc, we imagine, a variety of Orchis, 
still called ** dead men’s fingers ” in some parts of the country, 

“ Therewith fantastic garlands did she make 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and hfUff 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 

But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call them : 

There, on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke ; 

When down her weedy trophies, and herself, 

Pell in the weeping brook.” 

SPECIES IX.-ORCHIS LAXIFLORA. Lam. 

Plate MCCCCLVI. 

Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIII. Tab. CCCXCIII. Fig. 1. 

Rootknobs globular, undivided or subglobular. Leaves strapshaped 
or lanceolate-strapshapcd, acuminate and very acute, not spotted. 
Flowers in a very lax spike. Bracts about as long as the ovaiy, sub- 
herbaceous, generally tinged with crimson, 3- to 5-nerved. Lateral 
sepals spreading-ascending, at length reflexed, the upper sepal and 
the petals connivent, all of them obtuse, crimson-purple; labellum 
about as broad as long, with the sides reflexed, crimson purple, paler 
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at the base, and spotted with darker purple, 3-lobed ; the middle lobe 
(in the Channel Islands plant) shorter than the lateral lobes, truncate 
or emarginate and more or less crenulate ; spur cylindrical, nearly 
straight or slightly incurved, truncate or obtuse, horizontal or ascend- 
ing, about half as long as the ovary. 

In meadows and marshy places. Frequent in the Channel Islands, 
especially about Cobo in Guernsey, and St. Ouen’s Pond, Jersey. 

Channel Islands. Perennial, Early Summer. 

Eootknobs from the size of a black currant to that of a damson 
plum. Leaves 3 to 6 inches long, not aggregated in a radical rosette 
as in all the preceding species, but distributed over the stem, which is 
1 to 3 feet high. Spike 3 to 9 inches long, resembling that of 0. 
Morio, but more lax. The flowers are of a very rich crimson-purple, 
like that of O. Morio. Sepals about ^ inch lon^ ; the labellum rather 
longer, and with the central lobe truncate or deficient in the Jersey 
]»laiit, which is the true 0. laxiflora, as distinguished from 0. palustris 
(Jaeq.) : the latter has the central lobe of the labellum as long as, or 
longer than, the two lateral lobes, the leaves narrower, and the bracts 
longer ; but the two forms are only subspecies — if not mere varieties. 

Lax-Jlowered Orchis^ 

French, Orchis a Jlaars htehts. German, Loclccrhliithigcs Knahmhraut. 


SPECIES X.-OBCHIS PALM AT A. 

Plates MCCCCLVII. MCCCCLVIIL 

Orchis latifolia, Benth. Ilandbk. Brit. FI. od. ii. p. 459. HooJe. & Am. Brit. FI. ed. 
viii. p. 434, 

Rootknobs palmately cleft, compressed. Stem hollow. Leaves 
lanceolate or oblong-elliptical, acute or subacute, spotted with purplish- 
black or immaculate. Flowers in a dense oblong-cylindrical slightly 
tai)ering blunt spike. Bracts herbaceous, 3-nerv'ed, the lower ones or 
all of them equalling or exceeding the flowers. Lateral sepals reflexed 
upwards, the upper one and the petals conuivent, all of them acute or 
obtuse, dull purplish-crimson or lilac or purplish-rose, with purple 
ribs; labellum about as broad as long, with the sides reflexed, dull 
purplish-crimson or lilac or purplish-rose, paler at the base, and 
spotted or lined with purple, obscurely 3-lobed or subeiitire; the 
middle lobe narrower than the lateral lobes and equalling or exceeding 
them, the lateral lobes entire or erose; spur cylindrical or couico- 
cylindrical, nearly straight or slightly decurved, shorter than the 
ovary or about equal to it. 
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Suii-Species I.— OrcMs inoamata. Frim, 

Plate MCCCCLVII. 

Ticicl. Ic. m. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIH. Tab. CCCXCIV. to CCCC. 

O. latifoliji, Sm. Kngl. Bot. ed. i. No. 2308. 

Leaves lanceolate, broadest near the base, acute, slightly hooded at 
the apex, uns])otted, blunt. Bmets exceeding the lower flowers, and 
off on all the floAvers. Sepals pale lilac or pale purplish-rose; labellurri 
lilac or pale purplish -rose, paler at the base and spotted and lined 
with dark purple; the middle lobe generally a little longer than the 
lateral lobes; spur cylindrical. Seeds with the cells of the testa 
hyaline {Reich, fd,). 

In wet meadows, in open places in wet woods. Apparently common, 
and genomlly distributed in the south of England. I have gathered 
it plentifully near Godaiming, and have specimens from Dorset, Kent, 
and South Wales. Professor Babingtoii gives several stations in 
Cambridgeshire ; and the Rev. W. A. Leighton found it in Shropshire ; 
but I have at present no records that can be trusted of its occurrence 
further north, though it is most likely that it is more widely 
distributed. 

England, “ Ireland {Bah,)» Perennial. Summer. 

Rootknobs about the size of an almond out of its shell to that of the 
almond sliell itself. Stem 9 inches to 3 feet high. Leaves generally 
distributed pretty equally over the whole length of the stem; the 
lower ones 3 to 8 inches long; the upper ones much smaller and com- 
monly nearly erect. Spike 2^ to 9 inches long, tapering slightly 
upwards. Flowers usually very pale purple with darker lines ; the 
up[)cr sepals about inch long; labellum about | inch, marked with 
spots and lines of darker purple. The younger Rcichenbach describes 
the testa of the seeds (which 1 have not seen) as differing from that 
of O. hitifolia. 

Sometimes the leaves are very narrow, and the spike few-flowered, 
wdth shorter bracts, when it is the O. Traunstenieri of Koch, and the 
0. angustifolia of the elder Reichenbach. 

Common Marsh Orchis. 

French, Orchis inGamat. German, Fleischfarhiges KnahmkrauL 

8db-Species n. — Orollis latifolia. “h/ww.” Fries. 

Plate MCCCCLVIII, 

Fexch. Ic, FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIII. Tab. CCCC. Fig. 2 to 4. 

Billot^ FI. Gall, et Germ. £x.sicc. No. 657. 

O. maialis, Reich, PI. Crit. Vol. VI. p. 7. 

Leaves oblong-elliptical, broadest near the middle, subacute or 
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flcnte, not hooded at the apex, usually spotted with puvpHsh-black. 
llnicts equalling or exceeding the lower flowers and sometimes all the 
flowers, but generally shorter than the upper ones. Sepals dull purplish- 
crimson; labellum dull purplish-crimson, paler at the base, and spotted 
and lined with dark purple; the middle lobe usually not longer than 
the lateral lobes; spur conical. Seeds with the cells of the testa 
reticulate. 

In b<ig8 and marshes, especially in peaty soil. Rather common, and 
generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

0. latifolia comes very near 0. incamata, from which it differs in 
the lower leaves being usually more spreading, and often spotted with 
dark purple, and especially in their base being narrowed and their 
apex not htKxled. The flowers are rather smaller, darker, and redder. 

A form of this, 3 feet high, is cultivated under the name 0. macu- 
lata-superba. 

Broad-leaved Marsh Orchis. 

Fronch, Orchis a larges feuillcs. German, Brelihldttriges Knahenhraut. 


SPECIES XT -ORCHIS MACULATA. Urm. 

Plate MCCCCUX 

JIM, Ic. FI, Germ, ot llelv. Vol, XIH. Tab. COGOVl. to CCCCIX. 

Billot j FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 2379. 

Rootknobs palinjitely cleft, compressed. Stem solid during the 
period of flowering. Lower leaves oval or oblong, subobtuee, almost 
alwa}'& sjx>tted with puridish-black ; upper ones lanceolate or strap- 
sliaped, acute. Flowers in a dense oblong-pyramidal spike, which is 
subacute until all the flowers are expanded. Bracts herbaceous, 
3-ncrved, all usually shorter than the flowers, or at least not exceeding 
them. Lateral sepals reflexed upwards, the upper one and the petals 
connivent, all of them subo]>tuse or acute, pale lilac or white, with 
purple ribs ; labellum about as broad as long, with the sides reflexed, 
l)ale lilac or nearly wdiitc, spotted or lined with purple, deeply 3-lobed ; 
the middle lobe narrower than the lateral ones and slightly exceeding 
tliem, or more rarely only equal to them* in length; the lateral lobes 
commonly denticulate ; spur conico-Kjylindrical, straight, shorter than 
the ovary or about equal to it. 

In meado\vs, pastures, damp places in open woods and on chalky 
banks. Common and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, 
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Rootknohs similar to those of the preceding species. Stem 6 inches 
to 2 feet liigh or even more, more slender and commonly with a 
greater difference in the size and shape of the upper and lower leaves, 
the lower leaves of 0. maculato being more sprcfiding, larger, broader, 
and blunter than the upper ones, and almost always thickly spotted with 
circular blotches of purplish-black. Spike 1 to 3 inches long, more 
attenuated towards the apex and more acute, the bracts shorter in 
proj)oi’tion, the flowers usually paler, the labellum much more deeply 
3-lobed, and the lateral lobes usually much more crenate-denticulate ; 
the time of flowering is later than that of 0. latifolia and about the 
same time as that of 0. incar nata. 

Spotted Palmate Orchis, 

French, Orchis t(ich6, German, Gejlecktes Kvujthenkrmt, 


GENUS IIL—Q YMNADENIA. i?. Erown. 

Perianth segments si)rcading, or the u])pcr 5 segments conn i vent; 
labellum turned downwards, spurred at the base. Anther wholly 
adnate to the column; its 2 cells converging at the base, and each 
containing a pollen-mass, of which the caudicule is afiixcd to a gland, 
the two glands not included in a pouch. Stigma with a rostellate 
j>roces8 extending between the bases of the anther-cells. 

Herbs with })almatcd or pointed (rarely subglobuhir) rootknobs. 
Habit similar to that of Orchis, but sometimes the flo\vers are more 
or less sccund. 

The derivation of the name of this fyenu-s of plants is from the Greek words, yv/iv6c, 
naked, and a gland, because the glands are not contained in a pouch. 

SPECIES L-GYMNADENIA CONOPSEA. R, Br. 

Plate MCCCCLX. 

Bmcli, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XITI. Tab. CCCCXXTL to CCCCXXV. 

IJillotf FI. Ghill, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 23/8. 

Jieich.Jil. l.e. p. 113. 

Orchis conopsen, TAnn. Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 10. BeiUh, Handbk. Brit. Bot, 
ed. ii. p. 400. Srn. Eng. FI. Vol. IV. p. 23. 

Rootknobs 2, palmately cleft, compressed. Leaves oblong-strap- 
ebaped or strapshaped-lanceolate, acute. Flowers in a dense or rather 
dense cylindrical tapering spike, not unilateral. Lateral sepals spread- 
ing, the upper one and the lateral petals connivent ; labellum about as 
broad as long, 3-lobed; the lobes all oblong-deltoid, obtuse, or the 
lateral lobes subrhombic; the middle lobe os broad as and a little 
longer than the lateral lobes; the whole of the perianth segments 
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pale purple ; spur very slender, slightly decurved, filiform-subulate, 
acute, very long, usually about twice as long as the ovary. Rostellate 
process elongate. 

In bogs and on heaths and chalky banks and borders of fields. 
Rather common and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer. 

Rootknobs 2, very similar to those of Orchis maculata. Stem 6 inches 
to 2 feet high. Leaves 2 to 6 inches long or more, folded down the middle 
and keeled on the back, more or less recurved, the lower ones much 
Larger than those on the ui)per part of the stem. Spike 1 to 4 inches 
long. Bracts herbaceous, about as long as the flowers or more rarely 
exceeding them, 3-nerved. Flowers similar in size and shape to those 
of Orchis pyrarnidalis, but paler and much more purple in their hue; 
spur considerably longer than in that plant, from Avhich G. conopsea 
(which probably ought to be referred to the genus Orchis) may also 
be known by its pal mated root-tubers, laxer and less conical spike, 
and vciT fragrant flowers. 

The Jlev. VV. W. Newbould informs me that he has gathered, on 
Barkway Moor, Herts, the large short-spurred form called Oj'chis 
densiflora by Wahlenberg. 

Fragrant Orchis. 

French, Orchis mavc. German, Flieg&nartige Hosivurx. 

This is one of tlio most fragrant and doUcious of our native Orchids, the odour 
resembling that of the carnation. 


SPECIES n.~GYMNADENIA ALBIDA. Ri^h. 

Pi^TB MCCCCIiXI. 

I?.eieh. Ic. FI. Germ, et Hclv. Vol. XIIL Tab. CCCXIX. 

Reich, fil, Lc. 110. 

llubonaria albida, 12. Br. Bcnth, Handbk. Brit. Bot. ed. ii. p. 460. Biook. & Am. 
Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 436. 

Orchis albida, iSfCop. 8m. Engl. FL Vol. IV. p. 18. Qrcn. Qodr. FI. de Fr. Vol. III. 
p. 209, 

Bocchia albida, Pari. FI. Ital. Vol. IIT. p. 397. 

Platanthora albida, I/lndl. Syn. Brit. FI. p, 261. 

PeristyluH albidus, Lindl. Orchid, p. 299. 

Salyriiun albidum, Idim. 8m. Engl. Bot. od. i. p. 505. 

Rootknobs several, narrowly conico-cylindrical. Lower leaves 
oblong or oblong-oblanceolatc, obtuse ; upper leaves lanceolate, acute. 
Flowers in a very dense subunilateral spike. Sepals and lateral petals 
conniveut ; labcllum about as broad as long, 3-lobed ; the lobes all oblong- 
triangular; the middle lobe as broad as and a little longer tlian the 
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lateral lobes; the whole of the perianth segments greenish- white; 
spur thick, ovate, conical, obtuse, decurved, not half the length of the 
ovary. 

In jiastures in hilly districts. Rather local. With the exception 
of Sussex it apjxjars to occur in England only in Wales and the 
northern counties; but in Scotland it is not unconunon, reaching 
to Oi'kney and Shetland. In Ireland it is widely though locally dis- 
tributed, but most common in the north and west. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, early Autumn. 

Root consisting of tapering fleshy fibres of unequal size. Stem 6 
inches to 1 foot high. Leaves ascendmg or erect, rarely above 1 or 2 
inches long, the lowest ones broader and blunter than the others. 
Spike ^ to 3 inches long, "with the flowers turoed to one side. Ovaries 
curved so that the flower is horizontal or slightly drooping. Bracts 
subherbaceous, about as long as the ovary or longer. Peiianth seg- 
ments scarcely | inch long, ovate, obtuse, the lip scarcely longer than 
the other segments, and subconniveut with the others. Anther-cells 
nearly parallel, and thus making an approach to those of the next 
genus, in which G. albida is placed by many authors ; but I have 
included it in Gymnadcnia on the authority of the younger Reichen- 
bach, the greatest living authority on Orchidacese. 

Small White Orchia. 

French, Orchis hlanc. German, WcMiche HOmuns* 


GENUS /F.-H ABENAKI A. Emm. 

Perianth spreading, or the five upper segments connivent; labellnm 
turned downwards, spurred at the base. Anther wholly adnate to the 
column, its two cells separate and diverging at the base or subparallcl, 
each containing a pollen-mass, of which the caudicule is affixed to a 
gland; the two glands not included in a pouch. Stigma without 
a rostellate process extending between the bases of the anther- 
cells. 

Herbs with tapering rootknobs. Habit similar to that of Orchis. 

The derivation of the name of this genus is given by Dr. Mayne and others as 
from the Latin liahena^ a rein or thong, which the elongate labollum of the commonest 
species is supposed to rosemblo. 
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SPECIES I.~H ABE N ARIA VIRIDIS. E. Br, 

Plate MOCCCLXIL 

JRetr,h. To. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIH. Tab. CCCCXXXTV. 

JiiMoti FI, Gall, et Oorm. Exsicc. No. 2930. 

Platanthera viridis, Lmdl. Syn. Brit. FI. p. 201. Beich.fil. l.c. p. 129. 

Gymnadciiia viridis, Bich, Cobs, & Oenn. FI. Par. ed. ii. p. 688. Crep. Man. FI. 
Bclg. ed. ii. p. 294. 

Orcbis viridis, Crantz. Oren, <fc Godr, FI. de Fr. Vol. III. p. 298. Sm. Engl. FI. 
Vol. IV. p. 20. 

CoDloglossum virido, Ilarim, Scand. FI. ed. ix. p. 190. Fries, Snmm. Veg. Scand. p. 61. 

Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Hclv. od. ii. p. 795. Pari, FI. Ital. Vol. III. p. 407. 
Siityrium viride, Linn, Sm. Eng. Bot. ed. i. No. 94. 

Root-tubers 2, ovate-ovoid, acuminate, commonly cleft. Lower 
leaves oblong or oblong-oblanceolate, obtuse or acute; upper leaves 
smaller, lanceolate, acute. Flowers in a rather lax oblong-cylindrical 
sjnke. Sepals and lateral petals connivent in a subglobular helmet; 
labellum pendant or reflexed, longer than broad, oblong-strapshaped, 
twice as long as the other segments, with 2 short lobes at the apex 
with a tooth between them ; the whole of the perianth segments pale 
olive-green, more or less tinged 'witli brown, especially on the label- 
liim ; spur short, ovoid-conical, blunt, often emarginate, 3 or 4 times 
sliorter than the ovary. 

In meadows and hilly pastures. Rather local, and generally dis- 
tributed, but much more common in the north than in the south, 
extending to Orkney and Shetland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Rootknobs seldom larger than a cherry stone. Stem 2 to 15 inches 
high, with commonly 3 to 5 leaves, the largest rarely more than 1 to 
2 inches long. Spike ^ to 4 inches long. Bracts herbaceous, about as 
long as the flowers or exceeding them. Perianth segments about 
inch long, ovate, subacute ; petals linear and acute ; labellum usually 
applied to the ovary, rather more than J inch long, with the central 
tooth variable in size, sometimes nearly as large as the apical lobes, 
at other times scarcely perceptible. 

Frog Orchis. 

French, Orchis vert, German, Oriine Kxicdcfaekshlii'ine. 

SPECIES n.-.H ABE N ARIA BIFOLIA. B.Br. 

Plates MCCCCLXIII. MCCCCLXIV. 

Orcbis bifolia, Limn. 8m. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 9, 

Platanthera bifolia, Lind. Syn. Brit. FI. p. 261. 

Root-tubers 2, ovate- or lanceolate-ovoid, acuminate, undivided* 
VOL. IX. p 
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Lower leaves 2 (rarely 8), oblanceolate or oblong-obovate, obtuse; 
upper leaves very small, strapshaped ‘lanceolate. Flowers in a rather 
lax oblong-cylindrical spike. Lateral sepals spreading-deflexcd ; 
u})per sepal and petals connivcnt; labellum oblong-strapshapcd, 
entire, rather longer than the other segments ; the whole of the peri- 
anth segments white tinged with pale green ; spur very long and 
slender, filifoimi or cylindrical, more or less clavate, much longer 
than the ovaiy, usually about twice as long. 

Sub-Species l— H abenaria eu-bifolia.® 

Plate MCCCCLXIV. 

Beich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIII. Tab. CCCCXXIX. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exaicc. No. 2746. 

H. bifolia, Bah. Man. Bnt. Bot. od. vi. p. 380 j and Eng. Bot. Sappl. No. 2806. 

llnolc. & Arn. Bi*it. FI. ed. viii. p. 437. 

Orcbis bi folia, Grrn. & Goth’. FI. de Fr. Vol. III. p. 297. 

Plattintbem bifolia, Boleh. Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Holy. ed. ii. p. 795. Hartm. 
Scancl. FI. ed. ix. p. J91. Fries, Samm. Veg. Scand. p. Cl. Pari. FI. Ital. 
Vol. III. p. 411. Crep. Man. FI. Belg. ed. ii. p. 294. 

P. solstitiidis, Bihinc^igh. Bcick.fil, 1. o. p. 120. 

Sepals strai)sluipecl-lance(>late ; spur cylindrical-filiform, slightly 
clavate, nearly horizontal. Anther-cells parallel ; caudle ules sliort , 
glands oval. 

In meadows, pastures, heaths, and open woods. Common, and 
generally distributed, except in the extreme north of Scotland. 
Rather rai-e, but generally distributed in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootknobs from the size of a cheiTy-stone to that of a shelled 
almond or a little larger, attenuated into a tail. Radical leaves 2 to 
G inches long, narrowed into a stalk at the base. Stem 6 to IH inches 
high, with a few small halves. Spike 1 to 8 inches long, sometimes 
rather dense, but generall}' lax. Bracts herbaceous, lanceolate, usually 
about as long as the ovary. Sepals ^ to | inch long, white, usually 
tinged with green ; labellum narrower than the sepals, and | to ^ inen 
long. 

Lesser Butterfly Orchis, 

French, Orclds a deux feuilles, German, ZweihUttrige Kuchickshlvme, 


• The names and numbers have been transposed on Plates MOCCOLXIII. and 
MCCCCLXIV. 
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Sub-Spboiks n.— Habenaria chlorantlia. Bah. 

Plate MOCCCLXIIL 

FmcJi. To. PI. Germ, et Helv. VoL XIII. Tab. CCCCXXX, 

Ttilloi, FL GaJl. et Germ. Ezsicc. No. 2747. 

liab. Trans. Linn. Soc. Vol. XVII. p. 462. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 330. ffooh 
& Am. Brit. PI. ed. viii. p. 437. 

Orchis bi folia, 8m>. Engl. Bot. cd. i. No. 22. 

O. montana, Schmidt ; Qren. & Ondr. FI. de Fr. Vol. III. p. 297. 

PJatanthera chlorantha, Reich. Koch^ Syn. PI. Germ, ot Helv. ed. ii. p. 795. Pries, 
Snmm. Veg. Scand. p. 61. Pari. FI. ItaL Vol. HI. p. 413. Jlartm, FI. Scand. 
ed. ix. p. 191. 

P. montajia, Bekh. fih 1. c. p, 123. Orep. Man. FI. Belg. od. ii. p. 294. 

Sepals lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate ; spur cylindrical-clavate, com- 
pressed, decurved. Anther-cells twice as distant at the base as at the 
apex ; caudicules elongate ; glands circular. 

On pastures, grassy bunks, and open places in woods. Common, 
and generally distributed, except in the extreme north of Scotland. 
Frequent in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Very similar to H. eu-bifolia, but larger in all its parts. The leaves 
3 to 8 inches long ; the stem 1 to 2 feet high ; 8j)ike 3 to 8 indies ; 
sepals about ^ inch long, purer white than in 11. eu-bifolia, consider- 
ably broader; the spur thicker, more conqiressed, and more clavate; 
but the most important dilFcrcnce lies in the anther-cells diverging 
greatly towards the base, and the lateral sepals are less reflexed. The 
time of flowering is considerably earlier. 

I have met with siiecimcns on the Reigate hills about which it was 
difficult to decide whether to refer them to II. eu-bifolia or to H. chlor- 
antha. I was not at that time aware of the difierence in the size 
and shape of the glands, length of the caudicule, and shape of the 
stigmatic surface, pointed out by Mr. Darwin, or it would have been 
interesting to see if these were intermediate as weU as the more 
obvious characters. 

Greater Butterfly Orchis. 

Mr. Darwin, in writing on the family of Oi'cliida, says of this species, “ I am awaro 
that this form and the last are considei'ed by some botanists as mere varieties of each 
otbor, but wo shall see that the two forms differ in a groat number of characters, not 
to mention the differences in general aspect and in the stations inhabited, wdth which 
we are not hero concenied. Should these two forms be hereafter proved to graduate at 
the present day into each other, it would be a remarkable case of varialioh ; and I for 
one should be as much pleased as surj^risud at the fact, for those two forms certainly 
differ from each other more than do most species of the genus Orchis.** He goes on 
to say that, as soon os ho had examiuod the Lo.ssor Butterfly Orchis, ho folt convinced 
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from tho position of ibc vis(!id discs that it would bo fertilised in a dilToroiit manned 
from the Larger Butterfly Orcliis ; and on examining tho moths which frequent the 
species he verified liis own suspicion, and tells us that the pollinia of the two 
sjiecios of Ilabcnaria, when attached to moths, could be distinguished at a glance. He 
says, “ A poet might imagine that whilst the pollinia are borne from flower to flower 
through the air, adhering to a moth’s body, they voluntarily and eagerly place 
themselves in each case in that exact position in which alone they can hope to gain 
their wish and perpetuate their race.” 

GENUS F.—NEO TINEA. Beich.fil 

Perianth segments all connivent; labellum turned downwards, 
sharply spurred at the base. Anther wholly adnate to the column ; 
its two cells subparallel, and each containing a pollen-mass of which 
the caudiculc is affixed to a gland, the two glands naked, but appear- 
ing to be enclosed in a pouch from the “ apex of the rostellum being 
rolled inwards.’^ Stigma produced into a plate in front of the pollen- 
masses witli 2 crcscent-sliaped elevations. 

A small herb with roundish-ovoid root-tubers, and the habitat of 
the preceding genus. 

The name of this genus was originally Tinea^ to which the younger Boichenbach 
prefixed Neo, to distinguish it from Tinea^ a well-known genus of small moths. 

SPECIES I— NEOTINEA INTACTA 

Plate MCCCCLXV.* 

I^dch. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIII. Tab, D. 

J^iuch.fil. in ScevianuH Journ. Bot, 18G5, p. 1, 

Orclus intacta, Lmh. Bcnth, Ilandbk. Brit, Bot. ed. ii, p, 458. 

O. sccundiflora, Tlert. FI. Ital. Vol. IX. p. 533. 

Acoras iiilacda, JlricM, fil. 1. c, p, 2. 

Aceras seciiudiflora, LindL in Bot, Reg, Xo. 1525. 

A. densiflora, Voiss. Gren. Gudi\ FI. de Fr. Vol. III. p. 282. 

Tinea (or Tinua) (^lindracea, Biv, Pari. FI. Ital. Vol. III. p. 404k 
Sat^Tium maculatum, Do^f. FI. Atlan. Vol. II. p, 319, 

The only known species. 

On calcareous rocky pastures, called the Hunting Course, west of 
the nut wood, Taylor, co. Galway, by Miss T, M. Morej first found 
in May 1864. 

Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

• Our plate is copied from that given in Dr. Soomann’s “ Journal of Botany,” 
from a drawing by Dr. II. Reichenbach, for permission to copy which tho publisher is 
indebted to Dr. Seemann, it being found impossible to procure fresh specimens from 
which to draw a figure for this work. 
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Of this plant I have seen only dried continental specimens. The 
dried plant has much the aspect of Habenaria albida, but the root- 
knobs are 2, ovoid. The leaves are elliptical oblong, and chiefly 
collected into a rosette of 2 to 4, and are said to be generally spotted 
with brown. The stem in my specimens is 6 inches to 1 foot high, 
but Reicheribach says it is sometimes as little as 2 inches. Spike 1 
to 3 inches long, dense. Flowers more or less turned in one direction. 
Kracts triangular-lanceolate, membranous, 1-nervcd, shorter than the 
ovary. Sepals and lateral petals connivent, the former lanceolate- 
acute; labellum a little longer than the perianth segments, suberect, 
oblong, 3-lobed ; the lateral lobes strapsliaped ; the central lobe 
extending one-half beyond the lateral lobes and twice as broad, and 
truncate or notched at the apex; spur very short, conical. The 
l^erianth is described as pale pink, with the sepals and base of the 
labellum sometimes blotched with pale purple. The plant is remark- 
able for the two fleshy semilunar lobes of the stigma, with a broad 
flat plate between them. The anther-cells are affixed each to a 
gland ; these glands are really naked, but appear to be contained in a 
])ouch, from the “ apex of the whole of the rostellum being rolled 
inwards.*' (See ‘‘Proceedings of the London Botanical Congress, 
1866,*^ p. 176.) 

Dense-Flowered Orchis^ 


GENUS ri.—n ERMINIUM. R. Brown. 

Perianth segments all connivent ; labellum turned do^vnwards, not 
sj)urred at the base. Anther wholly adnate to the column ; its two cells 
diverging at the base, and each containing a pollen-mass of which the 
very short caudicule is affixed to a larger gland, the two glands not 
contained in a pouch. Stigma \vithout a rostellate process extending 
between the anther-cells or a plate in front of them. 

Herbs with globular rootknobs, the new one formed at the ex- 
tremity of a stolon in the British species. The habit is that of the 
preceding genera. 

This gonns of Orchids is said to havo boon nomod after Ilermione, the daughter of 
Helen. 

SPECIES I.~HERMINIUM MONOBCHIS. 

Plate MCCCCLXVI. 

BM. To. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIH. Tab. CCCCXV. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Gorm. Exsicc. No. 658. 

Ophrys Monorchis, Linn. Snt. Engl. Bot. No. 71. 

Herminium olandestiuum, Orm. & Godr, FI. do Fr. Vol. HI. p. 299. 

Rootknobs 2 or more, subglobose, the newly-formed one or ones 
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much smaller than the other, and produced at the extremity of a long 
slender fleshy stolon. Radical leaves commonly 2, oblong or elliptical- 
oblong, acute; stem leaves none or 1, rarely 2, much smaller than the 
radical leaves. FloAvers in a rather dense elongated spike. Bracts 
about as long as the ovary. Labellum saccate at the base, 3-cleft; 
the middle lobe nearly twice as long as the lateral lobes ; all the 
perianth segments pale greenish-yellow. 

In chalky and limestone pastures and on banks. Local ; occurring 
in Hants, Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Essex (extinct ?), Berks, Bucks, 
Oxford, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, Gloucester. It has also been 
reported from Somerset, but this locality requires confirmation. I 
have collected this plant only at Headley Lane and Compton quarries, 
Surrey, but have specimens also from Cheltenham, Gloucester; and 
Halstead, Kent. 

England. Perennial. Sinnincp. 

Rootknob at the base of the stem from the size of a pea to that of a 
black currant, the newIy-develo[>ed ones smaller. Stem 3 iiiclK‘s to 
1 foot high. Radical leaves ^ to 3 inches long. Spike 1 to 4 inches 
long, somewhat unilateral. Perianth horizontal or slightly drooj)ing ; 
tlie segments about I inch long, the upper sepal oblong, the lateral 
ones lanceolate. The jKJtals narrower, rhombic-strapshaped, I.a- 
bellnm with the later^ lobes lanceolate, the middle lobe strap- 
shaped. 

Musk Orchis, 

French, OjJmjs d un tuheraule. German, EinJcnollige Bagmm, 


GENUS F/7.— OPHRYS. Linn. 

Perianth segments spreading; labellum tnrne<l downwards, with- 
out a spur. Anther wholly adnate to the column ; its two cells sub- 
parallel, each containing a pollen-mass of which the elongate caudicule 
is affixed to a gland, each of the two glands contained in a separate 
pouch. Stigma without a rostellate process extending between the 
bases of the anther-cclls, or a plate in front of them. 

Herbs with subglobular tubers, of which the new one is sometimes 
produced at the extremity of a stolon. Flowers in a lax spike, few, 
large, and often bearing a striking similarity to an insect, of which the 
labellum represents the body, and the lateral sepals the wings. 

The name is from irippvc (ophrus), the eyebrow ; doubtless from the hairy humps 
at the base of the lateral lobes of the labellum in some of the commoner species. 
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SPECIES 1.-0 PHRYS APIFERA. 

Plate MOCCCLXVn. 

Ueich, Ic. PI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XHI. Tab. CCCOLVIL 
BUht^ FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 8479. 

Sepals pink or rose ; labellum velvety, especially towards the margin, 
with glabrous markings, oval, semiglobose, with the sides rcflexed, 
3-lobed from from the base ; the lateral lobes with humps at the base, 
and points produced beyond the margin of the labellum; the middle 
lobe with 2 re flexed segments with a long strapshaped-triangular 
sigmoid-reflexed appendage. Anther terminated by an acute reflexed 
process. 

On chalk downs and the borders of fields and rough banks on 
chalky and limestone soils. Rather local, but generally distributed in 
tlie south of England, extending in the west as far north as Tenby; 
but in the east to the chalk districts of Yorkshire and the magnesian 
limestone of Durham. Rare, but widely distributed in the south and 
middle of Ireland, whei’c it is i-ecorded as occun*ing on sandhills, as 
well as in calcareous and clayey pastures. 

Engljmd, Ireland. Perennial. Midsummer. 

Rootknobs eubglobular, from tlie size of a black cuiTant to that of 
a large cherry, one of them often at the end of a short thick descend- 
ing stolon. Leaves oblong-elliptical, rajiidly decreasing in size up- 
wards. Stem 6 inches to 2 feet high. Bracts commonly rather longer 
than the ovary, sometimes longer than the flowers. Flowers 2 to 5, 
rarely as many as 8 or 10. Calyx segments oblong-elliptical, boat- 
shaped, fleshcolour or pink (rarely nearly white), greenish on the 
back, \ to g inch long, spreading ; petals much narrower and shorter 
than the sejials, strapdiaped, downy on the inside ; labellum about as 
long as the calyx segments, maroon purple with yellow markings ; 
the lateral lobes more hairy than the miudle lobe, especially at their 
prominent base, reflexed; the middle lobe most hairy towards the 
apex and margins, variously marked with yellow hues and dots; the 
terminal point bent first backwards and then forwards. 

Bee Orchis, 

French, Ophrya aboUle, German, Bienendhnlhh-e Frauenthrdns 

SPECIES II.-OP HR YS ARACHNITES. B^ichard. 

Plate MCCCCLXVm. 

Bctch. Ic. FI. Germ, et Holv. Vol. XHI. Tab. CCCCLXI. 

0. fuciflora, BetcXfil, l.c. p. Crep. ^Man. FI. Belg. ed. ii. p. 93. 

Sejials pink ; labellum velvety, especially at the sides; subqua- 
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drate-ovate, slightly convex, with the sides not reflexed or but slightly 
reflexed, subentire, with the lateral lobes usually reduced to projecting 
humps; the terminal lobe notched with a ratlier long subrhomboidal 
or obloiig-strapshaped subobtuse appendage in the same plane as the 
front of the labellum or curved inwards. Anther terminated by an 
acute reflexed or straight process. 

On chalk downs and by the borders of fields. Very local. Not un- 
frequent about Folkstone, and said to have occurred near Sitting- 
bourne; but I can find no trustworthy authority for its occurrence 
beyond the county of Kent. 

England. Perennial. Summer. 

Very similar to 0. apifera, and, indeed, connected with it by inter- 
mediate forms; but these, I have no doubt, arc hybrids, as they are 
always found where the two species grow together, but apparently 
never where one of them grows apart from the other. The difierence 
between 0. apifera and 0. arachnites lies in the labellum, which in 
tlic latter is more spread out, broader towards the apex, and with the 
lateral lobes scarcely projecting beyond the general outline ; the ter- 
minal appendage is never reflexed under the labellum ; the colour of 
tlie labellum inclines to brown rather than to purple. 

Late Spider Orchis. 

French, O^phrys frelon. German, Spinnen-Frauenthrmie. 

SPECIES in.-OPHRYS ABANIFERA. JIuds. 

Plates MCCCCLXIX. MCCCCLXX. 

nelch. Tc. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIII. Tabs. CCCCXLIX. and CCCCLXIV. Fig. 1. 
Jilllvfj FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. No. 1333. 

Sepals yellowish-green ; labellum velvety, especially at the margins, 
with glossy glabrous markings, oval, half-ovoid, with the sides 
more or less reflexed, nearly entire or slightly 3-lobed at the base; 
the lateral lobes usually with humps at the base, and points scarcely 
produced beyond the margins; middle lobe nearly entire or notched, 
without an appendage, or more rarely with a minute tooth in the notch. 
Anther terminated by a short rather blunt Bti*aight process. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Plate MCCCCLXIX. 

0. aranifera, Sm. Engl. Bot. od. i. No. 65. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 31. Lindl, Syn. 

Brit. FI. p. 262. 

Lateral petals glabrous or nearly so; labellum commonly lobed at 
the margin, more rarely entire. 
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Var. jS, fucifera. 

Plate MOOCCLXX. 

O. (Ucifera, 8m. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 32. O. IS. Smith, Engl. Bot. Supp. No. 204:9. 

Lindl. Syn. Brit. FI. p. 202. 

Lateral petals downy or roughish on the inner surface ; labellum 
undivided, rarely more or less 3-lobed ; lateral humps less prominent 
than in var. a. 

On chalk downs and rough banks and borders of fields, in chalky 
or limestone districts. Local. Var. a has occurred in Kent, SuflPolk, 
Cambridge, Northampton, and Oxford. It has also been reported 
from Salop and York, but on doubtful authority. Var. 0 has been 
found in Dorset (Mr. I. C. Mansel), Hants, Sussex, South Kent, and 
abundantly at Queentown Warren, near Hartlip, North Kent. 

England. Perennial. Spring, early Summer. 

A variable plant, usually smaller and more slender than 0. apifera 
and 0. arachnites, but sometimes attaining to as great a size. Flowers 
generally fewer, often only 2 or 3, but sometimes 6 or 8. Bracts her- 
baceous, the lower ones usually exceeding the ovary. Calyx segments 
pale yellowish-green on the inside, not rose-coloured or pink as in the 
two preceding, rather shorter, rarely above ^ inch long ; labellum gene- 
rally a little longer than the sepals, dull purple, with a somewhat 
glassy slate-coloured horseshoeshaped blotch giving off from the con- 
vex part of the horseshoe two stripes ruiming towards the apex of the 
labellum, which are sometimes free, and sometimes united; the velvety 
part of the labellum soon changes into pale livid brown, inclining to 
yellow at the margins. 

The British specimens I have seen were mostly destitute of any 
appendage or tooth in the notch of the terminal lobe, but I have seen 
the tooth in a few of the plants collected at Queentown Warren. 

Vars. a and ^ can scarcely be separated ; the roughness or downiness 
of the petals is really the only character which distinguishes each, for 
the lobing of the labellum is variable in both forms. Tliere is no 
difference in the form of the petals as stated by Sir J. E. Smith, nor 
in the time of flowering. I have collected each of the two forms in 
flower from April up to the beginning of June, according to the earli- 
ness or lateness of the season and the warmth of tlie situation. 

Early Spider Orchis. 

French, Oj^tlvrys araignSe. German, Sjpwmenahnlichc Fraiienthrdne, 

Orchid culture in England is almost a passion with some horticulturists, and 
brings to mind the Tulipomania of the seventeenth century, new and rare speoimens 
being only attainable at a great price. In the Catalogue of the Cambridge Botanic 
Gardens for 1815, there occur the names of but a score or two varieties *, How entire 
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houses are devoted to those lovely plants of tropical origin, and great expense is 
incurred in their cuUui*e. The greater nninber of Orchids i-cquire a damp and very 
warm atmosphei’e, unsuited to most otlicr plants. Others, the natives of subtropical 
regions and temperate latitiulcs, do well under cool treatment, and recent cultivators 
are of ojjiiiion that they will become more generally and easily grown than has been 
thought possible. Shapes tlio most eccentric, and colonrs the most lovely, are pro- 
duced in this genus of plants. It is remarkable, however, that, with all their variety 
of tints, hJae is ahnost unknown among Orchids. Besides Orchids esteemed for their 
flowers, there is a class of terrestrial species remarkable for the exquisite pencilling of 
their foliage. These lielong chiefly to the Javanese genus Aricnclockilus, and, being 
extremely tender and delicate, are kept in pots with a bell-glass over them. The 
delicious condiment known as vanilla in confectionery, is the produce of a species of 
Orchis growing in tropical Asia and America. It belongs to the tribe Arethu8e<Bf and 
is the only one which possesses any economical valne. The best vanilla comes from 
Mexico, and is imported into this country in the shape of black pod-like capsules. 


SPECIES IV.-OPHRYS MUSCIPERA. Suds, 

Plate MCCCCLXXI. 

Reich. Ic. n. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XilT. Tab. CCCCXLVIL 
Bilhiy El. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc, No. 2080. 

O. Myodes, Jucq. Misc, Vol. III. p, 373. 

Sepals yellowish-green; labcllum somewhat downy, with glossy 
glabrous mai’kings, oblong, not convex longitudinally, with the sides 
more or less reflexed, 3-lobed at the middle ; the lateral lobes without 
humps at the base, their points triangular-strapshaped, spreading ; 
terminal lobe roundish-ovoid, notched or cut into 2 segments at the 
apex, without an appendage or tooth in the notch. Anther obtuse, 
without a terminal process. 

Oil chfilk do^vns and borders of fields and rough banks, on chalk and 
limestone soil. Generally distributed in the east of England, extending 
west to Somerset, Gloucester, Hereford, Shropshire, Anglesea and 
Lancaster, and north to Westmoreland and Durham. Rare in Ireland, 
and confined to the middle of the island, where it appeal's frequently 
to occur in bogs or boggy fields, 

England, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootknobs subglobular or ovoid, from the size of a black currant to 
that of a damson plum. Stem 6 inches to 2 feet high. Leaves ellip- 
tical or oblong-elUptical, rarely oval, the largest 2 to 5 inches long, 
fewer in number, and narrower, towards the base than in the other 
British species. Flowers 4 to 12, far separated when expanded. 
Bracts herbaceous, the lower ones usually considerably exceeding the 
ovary. Sepals | to | inch long; petals veiy narrow; labellum hang- 
ing down, about ^ inch long, maroon purple, wth a dark slate-coloured 
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shining transverse blotch at the base, Iioreeshoesliapcd on the upper 
side, and straight across, or with two projcicting points towards the 
ai>ex of the labellum ; the labellum has scarcely any curvature from 
base to apex, and the lateral lobes are much iarther from the base 
than in the other British species. 

Fly Orchis. 

French, O^hryt mouehe. German, Fliegenahdtche FramalhrS/ae. 


Tbibe II.— NEOTTIEiE. 

Anther terminal, attached to the column by its base, persistent ; 
pollen-masses without stalks, consisting of subpulverulent grains 
which cohere but slightly. 

GENUS F//7.— SPIBANTHES. Rich. 

Perianth coloured ; segments all connivent^ the uppermost one 
more or less adherent to the inner lateral ones; tlie exterior lateral 
ones oblique, and covering the labellum at the base ; labellum turned 
downwards, not spurred, with two callosities at the base, channelled 
and embracing the column in the basal portion, recurved at the apex, 
entire, not contracted in the middle. Column short, prolonged into a 
2-toothed rostellum. Anther sessile, applied to the rostellura ; pollen- 
masses clavate, without stalks, aihxed to a common gland; pollen 
mealy. 

Herbs with 2, 3, or more oblong or cylindrical tubers, and ovate, 
oblanceolate, elliptical, or strapshaped leaves, which are chiefly radical. 
Flowers small, white or pink, in a spike with 1 or 3 spiral ranks. 

The name of this genus of plants is derived from tnrtlpa (spoira), a spiral, and avdoc 
(anthos), flower. 

SPECIES I.--SPIBANTHES AUTUMNALIS. Rich. 

Plate MOOCCIiXXII. 

Meich, Ic. PI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. Xm. Tab. CCOCLXXIV. 

JBUlotf H. Gall, et Germ. Exsico. No. 1966. 

Neottia spiralis, 8w. 8m. Engl. Bot, ed. iv. No. 35. 

Ophiys spirfdis, Lmi. 8m, Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 541. 

Root with 2 or 3 lanceolate- or oblong-ovoid knobs. Radical leaves 
in a rosette at one side of the flowering-stem, not surrounding it, and 
appearing after it in autumn, oval or ovate or oval-elliptical; leaves 
on the flowering-stem minute, resembling bracts. Flowers in cne 
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twisted row, in a dense slender spike. Bracts concave, enclosing the 
ovary, acuminate-cuspidate. 

In jmstures and on banks on chalk and limestone soils. Rather 
sparingly but generally distributed in England, reaching north to 
York and Westmoreland. Local and rare in Ireland, where it is 
confined to the south and middle of the island. 

England, Ireland. Perennial. Autumn. 

Eootknobs commonly about tlic size of a shelled almond or date stone. 
Leaves appearing about September, in a lateral tuft, from the centre of 
which the flowering-stem of the next year is produced ; petiole broad, 
sheathing; lamina, 1 to IJ inch long. Leaves not fully developed 
till the flowers have faded, and remaining green through the winter. 
Flowering-stem 3 to 9 inches high, with numerous small sheathing 
bractlike leaves, with acuminate-cuspidate points. Spike IJ to 4 
inches long. Bmets herbaceous, with white scarious margins, longer 
than the ovary. Perianth about \ inch long, greenish-white, curved, 
so that the apicfd portion is horizontal. Sei)als triangular-lanceolate, 
about as long as the labellum, the base of which is enclosed by the two 
lower sepals ; labellum oblong, creimlated at the apex, folded longi- 
tudinally into a gutter at the base, which embraces the acute coluxnn. 
Rachis, bracts, ovaiy, and perianth glandular-pubescent. 

Autumnal Ladies^ Tresses, 

French, S^iranthe autminale, German, Herbst Wendelorche, 

SPECIES n.-.SPIRANTHES JBSTIVALIS. BwA. 

Plate MOCCCLXXIII. 

Jfeich. Ic. FI. Germ, ei Hclv. Vol. XUI. Tab. CCCCLXXV. 

Billot^ FI. Gall, et Germ, Exsicc. No. 467. 

Neottia epstivalis, 1).C. Bab, in Eng. Bot. Suppl. No. 2817. 

Root with several cylindrical or terete tliickened fibres. Radical 
leaves surrounding the base of the flowering-stem, strapshaped or 
narrowly elliptical-strapshaped; lowest leaves on the flowering-stem 
resembling the radical leaves but smaller, the upper ones minute, 
resembling bracts. Flowers in one twisted row, in a rather slender 
dense spike. Bracts concave, enclosing the ovary, acumiiiate-cus])idate. 

In bogs. Very rare. In a bog in the New Forest, near Lynd- 
hurst, on the ro^ to Christchurch, Hants ; Wyre Forest, Worcester; 
about St. Ouen’s Pond, Jersey ; and at Grand Mare, Guernsey. 

England. Perennial. Late Summer, and early Autumn. 

Rootfibres 2 or 3 inches long, about the thickness of a quill. Leaves 
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appearing with the flowering stem, and sheathing its base, 2 to 6 
indies long, gradually attenuated into an indistinct petiole j the 
tuft of leaves from which the flowering stem of the next season is to 
be produced may be found in a young state in the axil of the lowest 
leaf, but it is not developed till after the flowers have faded. Flowering 
stem 6 to 18 inches high. Spike 2 to 6 inches long. Flowers similar 
to those of S. autumnalis, but a little larger, with narrower sepals, and 
the labellum rather longer in proportion and more puberulent on the 
upper side at the apex. Rachis, bracts, ovary, and exterior of the 
sepals glandular-puberulcnt, the hairs being considerably shorter than 
in S. autumnalis* 

Summer Ladies' Tresses^ 

French, Spiromthe (Veto. German, Somm&r WendelorcJte, 


SPECIES in.-SPIB.ANTHES GEMMIPARA. Lindl 
Plate MCCCCLXXIV. 

Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XHT. Tab. CCCCLXXVIT. Pigs. 23, 24. 

S. cemna, Bah. olim Boi. Mag. No. 5277. Bmth. Houdhk. Brit. Bot. od. ii. p. 455 
(non JtieJi). 

“ S. Romanzolfiana, Cham.** Reich, fil. 1. o. p. 153. Asa Qray^ Man. Bot. of N. U. S. 
od. V, p. 504. 

Root with several cylindrical or terete thickened fibres. Radical 
leaves surrounding the base of the flowering stem, strapshaped- 
elliptical ; lowest leaves on the floweidng stem resembling the radical 
leaves, and scarcely smaller; uppermost leaves smaller, resembling 
the bracts. Flowers in 3 twisted rows in a rather thick dense spike. 
Bracts slightly concave, enclosing the ovary only at the base, acumi- 
nate. Sepals and lateral petals connivent; labellum ovate-oblong, 
contracted below the apex, with 2 smooth globular callosities at the 
base. Beak of the stigma short. 

In pastures. Very rare, and found only in the county of Cork. 
The following account of its stations is given in the “Cybele 
Hibemica,” p. 28 G: — “At Dunboy, on the strand of the mainland, 
opposite the Western Redoubt on Bear Island, Bantry Bay (Mr. J. 
Drummond, 1810), ‘Flor. Cork/ On a meadow sloping towards 
Bearhaven (Mr. J. Woods, 1855). In a rushy meadow sloping to the 
sefi, west of Castletown, on rather dry ground (Dr. E. Percival 
Wright).*' 

Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

“ Stem 5 to 15 inches high ” (-4. Ghray), Leaves 3 to 4 inches long. 
“Spike 1 to 4 inches long’* (A. Gray), Perianth segments nearly ^ inch 
long, turned upwards at tne apex; labellum about the same length, 
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and turned downwards. Flowers of a purer white than in the two 
preceding e])ecies. 

S. geminipara approaches very closely to the North American S. cer- 
nua, but has the stem and leaves and spike usually shorter, the lateral 
sep^s less distinctly connivent with the upper sepal and petals, the 
labellum more narrowed immediately below the apex, the callosities less 
prominent, blunter, wholly adnate, and not hairy; the colunm much 
bioadcr under the stigmatic surface, and the beak of the rostellum 
shorter and split. Dr. Asa Gray considers that S. gemmipara is iden- 
tical with S. Komanzoffiana. See “ Proceedings of the Botanical Con- 
gress, 1866,” p. 176. 

The figure in “ English Botany Suppl. ” of No. 2786, presents no 
resemblance whatever to the Irish plant. Our plate is taken fi'om 
that given in the “ Botanical Magazine,” by permission of the pub- 
lisher. 

Three-ranked Ladies' Tresses. 

The species of this genus are commonly known by the name of Ladi/s traces^ which 
appears to be a corruption of the proper name, which was doubtless originally “ Our 
Lady’s tresses.'* 


GENUS IX.— Q O O D Y E R A. Broivn. 

Perianth coloured; the upper 3 segments connivent and often par- 
tially adherent; the exterior lateral ones spreading, not oblique, but 
covering the labellum at the base; labellum turned downwards, not 
spurred at the base, without callosities on the lower j)art, but concave, 
saccate at the base, erect at the apex, entire, not contracted in the 
middle. Column short, prolonged into a 2-toothed (or rarely entire) 
rostellum. Anther subsessile, applied to the rostellum; pollen-masses 
obovate, without stalks, affixed to a common gland ; pollen-grains 
loosely cohering. 

Herbs with creeping brittle fleshy rootstocks and ovate radical 
leaves. Flowers small, usually glandular, downy, white, in a few- 
ranked spike which is generally unilateral, and slightly spiral. 

This genus of plants was named in honour of John GtK>dycr, a Hampshire botanist 
and correspondent of Gkirarde. 

SPECIES I.-GOODYBRA BEFENS. E.Br. 

Plate MCCOCLXXV. 

Itekh. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIII. Tab. CCOCLXXXTT. 

JRillotf FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsico. No. 1549. 

Satyrium ropens, Limi, 8m. Engl. Bot. ed. i No. 289, 

Leaves ovate or elliptical-oval; concolorouB. Flowers in a unilateral 
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slightly twisted sj^ike. Labellum saccate at the base, with an ovate 
recurved point. Anther short, blunt. Beak of the stigma very short. 

In fir-woods. Abundant in the north of Scotland, especially towards 
the east. The southernmost station is at Dalmeny, six miles from 
Edinburgh, where it was discovered by Mr. Claudio L. Serra. The 
next most southern stations are the Den of Dupplin and the woods of 
Scone, Perthshire : it is also reported from Forfarshire. In Kincardine, 
Aberdeen, BanfiP, and Moray it is abundant, extending into Ross and 
Inverness, which appear to be its northern limits. 

Scotland. Perennial. Late Summer, early Autumn. 

Rootstock slender, fleshy, creeping extensively among the rotting 
leaves of the Scotch fir. Leaves appearing at the close of autunrn and 
remaining until the flowers fade in the autumn of the succeeding 
year, 1 to inch long, gradually attenuated into petioles shorter 
than the lamina, dark green, without any markings, somewhat fleshy. 
J 'lowering stem 6 to 15 inches high, a few of the lowest leaves re- 
sembling the radical ones, the rest sheathing and bractlike. Spike 
1| to 5 inches long, with numerous flowers turned to one side, and 
slightly spiral. Bracts rather longer than the ovaries which they 
embrace, acuminate or acuminate-cuspidate, subherbaceous. Perianth 
segments about ^ inch long, cream- white, all connivent; the sepals 
ovate, the Lateral ones oblique ; the labellum with an inflated saccate 
protuberance in the lower half. Rachis, bracts, ovary, and perianth 
glandular-pubescent, with jointed hairs. 

Creeping Ladies^ Tresses, 

French, Goodt/he ramj^ante, German, Kriechende Goodyere, 


GENUS X— L I S T E R A. R, Brown, 

Perianth subherbaceous; segments spreading, or the 5 upper ones 
connivent, free ; labellum turned downwards, not spurred, nearly flat, 
[xmdulous, bifid at the apex, and sometimes toothed at the base, not 
contracted in the middle. Column short or very short. Rostcllum 
elongated, entire, with a small round appendage at the apex. Anther 
sessile, applied to the rosteUum ; poUen-masses clavate, attached to a 
minute common gland ; pollen mealy. 

Herbs with slender fasciculated root-fibres. Stems commonly with 
a pair of opposite or subopposite leaves some distance above the 
base, below which the stem has merely a few sheaths at the base. 
Flowers small, minute, greenish, pointing in all directions, in a rather 
lax raceme. 

Tho name of this gonus of plants was given to it in honour of Dr. Martin Lister. 
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SPECIES I.-LISTERA OORDATA. B-Br, 

Plate MCCCCLXXVT. 

Eeich. lo. El. Germ, et Helv. Vol. Xm. Tab. CCCCLXXX. 

Billoty FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsico. No. 174. 

Neottia cordata, Ewh* Reich, fil. l.c. p. 149. 

Opbrys cordata, Lim, 8m. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 358. 

Root-fibres few. Stem slender, fragile. Leaves 2, subopposite, 
sessile, deltoid-ovate or rhombic-deltoid, obtuse-angled or subcordatc 
at the base. Flowers in a rather short lax raceme. Sepals and lateral 
petals spreading, the former strapshaped-oblong; labellum twice as 
long as the sepals, 3-lobed from the base ; the lateral lobes lincar- 
strapshaped ; the middle lobe broader and more than twice as long as 
the lateral lobes, cleft at the apex about half-way up into 2 linear- 
strapshaped segments, which are longer than the lateral lobes. Column 
with a crest in which the anther is included. 

In damp places on heaths and open woods. Generally distributed, 
but very scarce in the south of England. Not uncommon in the north 
and in Scotland, extending north to Orkney. Local, but widely dis- 
tributed in Ireland, except in the south and middle of the island. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Rootstock ver^ slender, creeping, emitting slender brittle fleshy 
radical fibres. Stem 2 to 9 inches high, with 2 or 3 membranous 
sheaths at the base, and 2 leaves about the middle or below it ; one of 
these leaves sheathes the other, but so closely that they appear to be 
opposite. Leaves from ^ to 1 inch long, deep shining green above, 
paler beneath, somewhat fleshy ; rarely there are 3 or even 4 leaves all 
close together. Spike -J to 2^ inches long. Bracts much shorter than the 
pedicels, deltoid, yellowish-green. Perianth segments inch long ; 
the labellum about I inch long; the whole yellowish-olive tinged 
with purplish-brown or dull reddish-purple. Rachis and pedicels 
glabrous. 

Lesser Tway Blade. 

French, Neottic en occur, German, Rerzhlattnges ZweiblaM. 

SPECIES II.— LI S T E R A O V A T A. R.Br. 

Plate MCCCCLXXVn. 

Reich. To. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIH. Tab. CCCCLXXIX. 

Billof, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsioc. 

Neottia ovata, Bluff et Fingerhuth.** Reich, fd, l.o. p. 147. Crep. Man. FI. Belg. 
od. ii. p. 290. 

OphryH ovata, lAim. 8ni. Eng. Bot. ed. i. No. 1548, 

Root-fibres numerous. Stem rather stout, not fragile. Leaves 2, 
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subopposite, sessile, oval, not wedgeshaped nor cordate at the base. 
Flowers in a long rather lax raceme. Sepals and lateral, petals sub- 
connivent, the latter ovate-oblong; labellum more than twice as 
long as the sepals, broadly strapshaped, cleft at the apex about half- 
way up into 2 strapshaped segments, but destitute of lateral lobes. 
Column without a crest. 

In woods and bushy places, especially when they are moist, and in 
meadows. Common and generally distributed, but not extending to 
Orkney. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial, Summer. 

Rootstock shortly creeping, with very numerous fleshy fibres about 
as thick as a bodkin. Stem 1 to 2 feet high, with 2 sheaths at the 
base, and 2 leaves about or below the middle. Leaves 2 to 7 inches 
long, with 3 to 5 strong longitudinal ribs, having fainter ones between 
them. Spike 3 to 9 inches long. Bracts scarcely half as long as tlie 
})edicels, ovate-deltoid, acuminated, yellowish-green. Perianth seg- 
ments nearly inch long. The lateral sepals are a little removed 
from the connivent upper sepal and petals. The whole of the flowers 
yellowish-green. Stem above the leaves as well as the rachis and 
pedicels pubescent with jointed hairs. 

Common Tway Blade. 

French, Keottie ovale, German, Eihldttriges Zwethlatt. 


GENUS JCL-N IS OUT I A. Linn. 

Perianth coloured, the five upper segments hooded and connivent; 
labellum turned downwards, not spurred, slightly concave at the 
base, pendulous, bifid at the apex, not contracted in the middle. 
Column rather short, prolonged into a broad flat entire rostellum 
without a process at the apex. Anther sessile, applied to the ros- 
tellum ; pollen-masses clavate-cylindrical, attached to a common gland ; 
pollen mealy. 

Herbs with thickened fleshy root-fibres in numerous roAvs, forming 
a dense mass, and stems without green leaves, but with scarious 
sheaths representing them. Flowers rather large, in a dense raceme, 
interrupted below, pointing in all dii*ections, and, as well as the whole 
plant, dull faAvn-colour. 

The name is from worrwi (neottia), a bird’s-nest, to which the fasciculated root is 
compared. 

von. IX. B 
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OTKCIES I—NEOTTIA NIDUS-AVia Skh. 

PijiTB McccciiXxvm. 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, ot Helv. Vol. XIII. Tab. COOCIiXXm. 

laatera Nidus-avis, Mook, Sin. Nngl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 38, Sook. & Am. Brit. FI. ocL viii. 
p. 430. 

OpUrys Nidus-aWs, Linn, Sm. Eng. Bot. ed. i. No. 48. 

Stem stout. Bracts lanceolate-acuminate. Sepals and lateral petals 
oval-oblong, subconnivent ; labellum oblong, concave at the base, 
split scarcely half-way up into two oblong semilunar blunt divaricate 
segiiients. Column not hooded. 

In moist woods and copses, especially on chalky soil, growing 
amongst dead leaves. Rather frequent in England; more rare in 
Scotland, and not reaching north of Forfar, Moray, and Argyle. 
Very rare in Ireland, and found only in the east and north east. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Rootstock shortly creeping, descending towards the apex, very 
densely clothed with thick cylindrical pale fawn-colour simple root- 
fibres, from the point of which it is stated new jdants are produced 
(see Leight FI. Shrop. p. 434). Flowering stem produced from the 
apex of the rootstock, sharfjy curved at the l^se, then erect, 9 to 18 
inches high, stout, clotfied with numerous scarioiis sheaths. Raceme 
spikelike, 2 to 8 indies long, usually lax and interrupted at the base, 
dense towards the apex, blunt, bracts scarious, longer than the 
pedicel, shorter than the ovaiy. Sepals about | inch long ; labellum 
about \ inch. Whole plant, including the flowers, light brow^^^h 
fawn-coloured. 

BirePs-nest Orchis. 

French, Keottie vid (Vifipean. German, fUmieincH Yogehipst. 


AT7._EPIPA0TIS. {Crantz.) Rich. 

Perianth subherbaccous or coloured; segments all spreading or 
siireading-incurved, free; labellum turned downwards, not spurred, 
concave at the base, constricted in the middle so as to have a terminal 
more or less pointed ovate or transverse terminal flat lobe with two 
prominent folds at the base on the upper side. Column short; 
rostellum shorty subquadrate. Anther sessile ; pollen-masses clavate- 
cylindrical, attached to a common gland ; pollen mealy. 

Herbs with oval or elliptical sessile amplexicaul leaves, the lowest 
ones generally reduced to sheaths. Flowers horizontal or drooping, 
in lax flubunilateral racemes, commonly greenish or reddish. 
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The derivation of this gonns is thus given; <v'i, upon, and vaa-It, a pointed 
elevation, fknn the anther being placed on the sonunit of the colnmn. 

BPECIES L-EFIFACTIS HELLEBORINE. Crantz, 

Plates MCOCOLXXIX. MCCCOLXXX. MCCCOLXXXI, 

B-eieh, lo. PI. Germ, efc Helv. Vol. XIIT. p. 141. 

E. latifolia. Benih. Handk. Brit. PI. ed. ii. p. 452. Hook. & A m. Brit. FI. od. viii. p. 428. 

Rootstock shortly creeping, producing buds from which new stems 
are developed, but no elongate stolons. Flowers numerous. Lowest 
bracts usually larger than the flowers. Labellum not exceeding the 
sepals, constricted between the middle and the apex, the basal portion 
not produced into lobes at the sides, the apical portion acute or api- 
culate and recurved at the apex, entire or nearly entire on the margins, 
■with thick bosses converging towards the apex, and usually confluent. 
Ovary thick in flower, fusiform-turbinate. 

Sui5-SrECiES I. — SpipactiS media. “ Fries.** Bah. 

Plate MCCCCLXXIX. 

Eeich. Ic. PI. GFrm. cfc Holv. Vol. XHI. Tab. CCCCLXXXVI. Fig. 1, and 
CCCCLXXXVll. 

Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. od. vi. p, 333 (an Fries ?). 

E. Hclleborme, var. varians. Reich. fiJ. l.c. p. 142. 

K. viridiflora, “ Hoffm.** Bareau, FI, du Centre dc Fr. ed. iii, Vol. IT. p 657. 

Leaves rather distant ; tlie lower ones oblong-oval ; the ui)per ones 
lanceolate, gradually attenuated to the apex. Flowers in a rather 
lax raceme, which is scarcely unilateral. Sepals or lateral petals 
lanceolate, gradually attenuated to the apex, as long as the ovary 
when in flower, widtdy spreading; labellum nearly as long as the 
sepals; its ai)ical portion deltoid-triangular, acute, ■with the basal bosses 
plicate-rugose. Flowers pale yellowish-grccn, or more or less tinged 
with purple. 

Var. a, iriridis* 

Plant green, not tinged with purple. 

Var. ^^purpw'ata. 

E. purpurata. 8m. Engl. FI. Vol. IV, p. 41. J. Forbes in Engl. Bot. Snppl. No. 2775. 

Plant more or less tinged with “purple lilac.” (/. Forbes.) 

In woods. Rare. Near Reigate, Dorking, and Claygate, Surrey, and 
“ Affinore Forest ” are the only places from which 1 have specimens ; 
but it is reported from numerous counties, from Sussex and Kent 
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as far north as Linlithgow. Smith described his E. pm^imrata from a 
specimen found by the Rev. Dr. Abbot in a wood near the Norys 
Farm, at Leigh, \Vorcestershirc, and the figure in “ Englisli liotany 
Suppl.’^ was drawn from a specimen procured by Mr. J. Forbes from 
woods at Woburn Abbey, Bedford. In Ireland it has been noticed 
at Killamcy, co. Kerry; in co- Dublin; and in woods at Glenarm 
Park, co. Antrim. 

England, Scotland ( ?), Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, 
early Autumn. 

Stem solitar}^ from the extremity of the branches of the rootstock, 
slender, wir}^ 2 to 3 feet high. Lowest leaves li to 2 inches long, 
by ^ to 1 mch broad; middle leaves 2| to 4 inches long, much nar- 
rower in proportion; uppermost leaves still narrower, and passing 
gradually into bracts. Raceme 6 to 9 inches long, with iiiiinerous 
flowers spreading towards all sides but one. Perianth segments nearly 
jr inch long. 

The Reigate and Claygate plants are the only ones I have seen in a 
living state. These are not at all tinged with purple, and have the 
flowers pale yellowish -green, with the labellum sometimes as long as 
the calyx segments, but generally a little shorter. 

Specimens of E. violacea, Duvand-Duquesnay^ from Lisieux, agree 
well •with E. purpurata, Sm,^ but the French j^lant is said to have a 
thickened rhizome, producing tufts of stems, which I cannot verify 
from my s])ccimens, which are only detached stems. The Reigate j)lant 
grows in dense tufts, but each stem, or at most each pair of stems, 
comes from a separate branch of the rootstock. 

I cannot be sure tliat this is E. media of Fries, from his quoting 
Reichen bach’s figure of E. atrorubens, and from several points in his 
description, especially ns, in comj)aring it with E. latifolia, he ob- 
serves the flowers are smaller than those of E. latifolia. I have not 
access to the “ Herbarium Nornuilc,” which may prove that he included 
E, purpurata, Sm, in his E. media. 

Narrow-leaved Ifelleborine, 

8cb.Sp£cj£s II. — lEpipactis lEtifoUa. Aik 
Plate MCCCCLXXX. 

JRekh. lo. PI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIII. Tab. CCCCLXXXVIIL 
mUoi, PJ. GaU. et Germ. Exsicc. No. 173. 

Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 333. 

E. latifolia, var. a, Hoolc. Sc Am. Brit. PI. ed. riii. p. 428. 

E. Holleborine, var. viridans, Grantz. Iteich.fil. l.c. p. 143. 

Sempias latifolia, Linn. Sw. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 269. 

Leaves of the middle of the stem approximate; the lower ones 
broadlv ovate or suborbicular-ovate; the upper ones ovate-lanceolate ; 
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all acute or shortly and abruptly acuminate. Flowers in a ratlier 
dense unilateral raceme. Sepals and lateral petals ovate or ovate- 
lanceolate, acuminate, rather shorter than the ovary when in flower, 
incurved-spreading; labellum shorter than tlie sepals; its apical portion 
roundish-deltoid, obtuse, apiculate, with the point recurved, and the 
basal bosses smooth. Flowers greenish or white, or more or less tinged 
with purple. 

In woods and shady places. Not very common, but generally dis- 
tributed in England. More rare in Scotland, except in the west, and 
not extending to Orkney. Local, but widely distributed in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Autumn. 

Stem 1 to 8 feet high. Largest leaves 2 to 7 inches long by 1 to 4 
inches wide, more approximate and more plicate than those of E. 
media; the uppermost ones narrow, and resembling the bracts. 
Raceme 3 inches to 1 foot long, more unilateral than that of E. media. 
Sepals about to ^ 1 % inch long, very variable in colour, more in- 
curved than those of E. media; the terminal portion of the labellum 
is also more rounded. The plant flowers nearly a month later tlian 
£. media. 

Broad-leaved llellehorine. 

French, a larger feuilles, Grcrman, Breithlattnge Sampfmtrz, 


Sub-Species III. — Epipactis atrorubens. 

Plate MCCOCLXXXI. 

Beich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIII. Tab. CCCCLXXXV. 

Billot, FI Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. No. 1073. 

E. rubiginosa, Koch, Syn. FI, Germ, et Helv. eel. ii. p, 801. 

E. latifolia, var. p, Sm. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 41, Hook. & Arti, Brit. FI. ed. viii. 
p. 428. 

llelleborine, var. rubiginosa, Crantz. Uekh.fil. 1. c. p. 141. 

ovalis, Boh. Engl. Bot. Suppl. No. 2884, and Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 333. 

medio, Frieti, Maiit. ii. p. 54, and Summ. Vcg. Scand. p. 62, ex parte (?). 

Leaves about or below the middle of the stem, approximate, ovate 
or ovate-lanceolate ; the upper ones narrowly lanceolate ; all acute and 
generally shortly acuminate. Flowers in a lax unilateral raceme. 
Sepals and lateral petals ovate or ovate-lanceolate, shorter than the 
ovary when in flower, spreading-incurved; labellum about as long 
as the sepals, the terminal portion transversely oval, suborbicular, 
obtuse, apiculate, with the basal bosses plicate-rugose. Flowers dark 
dull red, rarely greenish. 

On ledges of (limestone ?) rock. Very local. Little Doward Hill, 
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Herefordshire; Orrne’s Head, Carnarvon; Settle, Yorkshire; Durness, 
Sutherland ; Burram and other hills, co. Clare, I have seen specimens 
only from Settle and Orrne’s Head. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, early 

Autumn. 

Stem slender, wiry, 6 inches to 2 feet high. Largest leaves 2 to 4 
inches long, narrower than those of E. latiiblia, but in other respects 
similar. Bracts smaller, even the lower ones but rarely exce^eding 
the flowers. Sepals little more than ^ inch long, incurved, with 
spreading tips as in E. latifolia; the terminal portion of the labellum 
broader than long, but with rugose bosses like those of E. media. The 
plant flowers about six weeks earlier than E. latifolia. 

I am indebted to Mr. John Tatham for fresh examples of the Settle 
plant. This has the flowers of a dull deep red. Miss Smith, of 
Rugeley, Las favoured me with fresh specimens of the Orme’s Head 
plant: those were similar to the Settle ])lauts, except that the stems 
were shorter and the flowers green only slightly tinged with dark red. 

As I'ernarkcd under E. media, I am strongly inclined to think that 
E. atrorubens is the plant Fries had in view in his second Mantissa. 
The only point in his description which does not agree with E. atro- 
rubens is where he describes the leaves as aequaliter acuininatus 
whereas E. atrorubens generally, though not always, has them ab- 
ruptly acuminated at the very apex, tlioiigh to a less extent than in 
E. latifolia. 

Oval-leaved IJelleborine, 

SPECIES n.-EPIPACTIS PALUSTRIS. C raids* 

Plate MCCCCLXXXn. 

JRM, Ic. FI. Germ, ot Helv. Vol. XTII. Tab. CCCCU.XXXIIT. 

JBUlotf FI. Gall, ot Germ. Exsiuc. No. 15*51. 

E. Jongifolia, Schmidt^ in Meyer Pliys. Anfs. 1791, p. 25,” tost. Jieivh. jil. 

Serapias longifolia, Linti. Syst. Nat. ed. xii. vol. ii, p. 593. 

S. palustrifl, Lighff. Svu Engl. Bot, ©tl. i. No. 270. 

Rootstock extensively creeping, producing elongated slender stolons. 
Flowers rather few. Bracts all shorter than the flowers. Labellum 
slightly exceeding the sepals, constricted between tlie base and the 
middle, the basal portion produced into triangular lobes at the sides, 
the apical portion transversely ovate, suborbicular-obtuse, not apiculate, 
strongly crenate on the margins, with faintly marked narrowly-linear 
basal bosses. Ovary slender while in flower, fusiform-cylindrical. 

In marshes and swampy meadows. Rather rare. Generally dis- 
tributed in England. Rare in Scotland, where it extends on the east 
to Dalkeith, Edinburgh, and the south side of the county of Fife ; but 
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on the west it has been reported only from the Isle of Skye, where 
it was found by Lightfoot. Local and rather rare in Ireland, where 
it is confined to the north and middle of the island. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, early 

Autumn. 

Stem 6 to 18 inches high, slender, wiry above. Lower leaves 2 to 
C inches long, oval-oblong, rather blunt; the intermediate ones longer 
and narrowly elliptical -lanceolate ; uppermost leaves strapshaped- 
lanceolate. Spike 3 to 6 inches long. Flowers horizontal or slightly 
drooping, with much longer, more slender, and more puberulent 
ovaries than those of any of the forms of E. Helleborine. Sepals 
about ^ inch long, lanceolate, grejdsh-green, striped. Petals rather 
shorter than the sepals, white veined with purplish-red at the base; 
lubcllum white, marked with purplish-red strhe and a few yellowish 
dots. 

Marsh Helleborine* 

French, J^pl/paciis dea maro/te* German, Gemeine Sumpfmtrz, 


X///.— CBPHALANTHERA. Rich. 

Perianth coloured ; segments all connivent; labellum turned down- 
wards, saccate or veiy shortly spun'ed, concave towards the base, con- 
stricted in the middle so as to have a terminal more or less pointed 
ovate or transverse terminal recurved lobe without prominent bosses 
at the base. Column elongate; rostellum none. Anther shortly 
stalked, moveable ; pollen-masses clavate, not attached to a common 
gland ; pollen mealy. 

Herbs wdth oval-elliptical or lanceolate sessile and amplexicaul 
leaves, the lowest ones reduced to sheaths, and large white or pink 
suberect sessile flowers in lax spikes. 

This gonus derives its name from the lioad, and mthcray anther. 

SPECIES I.-CEPHALANTHERA RUBRA* Rick 
Platk MCCCCLXXXm. 

Beick Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIIL Tab. OCCCLXIX. 

Billot, FL Gall, et Germ. Exsioo. No. 3237. 

Epipactis rubra, Swartz ; 8m. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 45. Lindl. Syn. Brit. FI. p. 259. 

irool\ & Am. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p, 429. 

Serapias rubra, Linn. 8m, Engl. Bot. ed. i. p. 437. 

Leaves of the middle of stem elliptical-lanceolate, very acute. Bracts 
strapshaped, acute, longer than the ovary, and about as long as the 
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flowers. Sepals and lateral petals similar, elliptical-lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, acute, purplish-rose ; labellum constricted between the base and 
the middle; the apical portion deltoid-ovate-acuminate, white with a 
rose-coloured border, and marked with numerous yellowish interrupted 
loiif^itudinal crests; basal portion not swollen below, saccate, but 
without an evident spur at the base. Eachis and ovaries conspicuously 
glandular-puberulent. 

In woods and bushy places on chalky soil. Very rare. “ Quantock 
Hills, Somerset,” Kev. J. C. Collins, 1836, On a steep stony bank 
sloping to the south on Hampton Common, Mrs. Smith, of Bamam 
House, teste Smith, “ English Botany ; ” and Pitchcombe Wood, 
Gloucester, whence I have been favoured with fresh specimens by Mr. 
G. S. Wintle, and with dried ones by Dr. St. Brody, gathered in 
1864-65. 

England. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock creeping, nearly perpendicular, slender, with numerous 
cylindrical radical fibres. Stem slender, wiry, striated, 9 to 18 inches 
high, sheathed at the base. Lowest leaves oval-oblong ; intermediate ones 
narrowly elliptical-lanceolate ; uppermost strapshaped-Ianceolate. Spike 
3 to 6 inches long, lax. Lowest bracts exceeding the ovary, strai)- 
shaped -acuminate. Flowers 3 to 15. Sepals inch long, bright purplish- 
rose (magenta) ; labellum whitish, with the teiminal segment acumi- 
nated into a point, the basal portion with two oblong-rhombic lateral 
lobes, and with the rudiment of a spur at the base. Pollen-masses 
slate-colour. 

Bed Hellehorme, 

French, 3pipactis rouge. Gerraan, lloiVes Zymhelhraut, 

SPECIES IL-CE PH A L ANT HERA ENSIFOLIA. mh. 

Pij^TE MCCCCLXXXIV. 

nnick. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XTII. Tab. CCCCLXX. 

C. Xiphopbyllum, Beieh.JiJ. l.c. p. 1^55. 

Epipactis ensifolia, Sv\ 8vi. Eng. FI. Vol. IV. p. 44. Hooh & Am. Brit. FI. ©d. viii. 

p. 429. Inndl. Syti. Brit. FI, p. 259. 

E. xiphophylla, “ Stv. Orchid, p. 65,” test. Sin. 

Serapias ensifolia, ** Linn” Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 404. 

S. Xiphopbyllum, Linn.Jil. Snppl. p. 404. 

Leaves of the middle of the stem lanceolate-elliptical or lanceolate- 
strapsliaped, very acute. Bracts (except sometimes the lowest one) 
lanceolate-strapshaped or triangular, acute ; the uppermost ones very 
minute, shorter than the ovary. Sepals elliptical-lanceolate, acuminate, 
acute. Petals oblong-elliptical, obtuse, and, as W'ell as the sepals, pure 
white; labellum constricted a little below the middle (i.e. between 
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tlie middle and tlie apex); the apical portion transversely oval-deltoid, 
obtuse, white with a yellow 8{K)t, and marked mth numerous yel- 
lowish interrupted longitudinal crests; the basal portion not swollen 
below and sub?<accate, but without any spur at the base. Rachis 
and ovaries indistinctly glandular-pubescent or subglabrous. 

In woods. Locally distributed over the greater pait of Britain from 
Hampshire and Sussex, north to Fife and Perth and Argyleshire. 
Veiy rare in Ireland, where it occurs in the south-west and in the 
north. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Rootstock creeping, with wiry fibres. Stem 9 inches to 2 feet high. 
Sheaths at the base of the stem loose at the apex. Lowest leaves 
oval or oblong-oval, the intermediate ones the largest, 3 to 8 inches 
long ; the upper ones smaller. S]»ike 3 to 5 inches long, 5- to 12- 
flowered. Bracts generally abruptly smaller than the uppermost leaves 
and shorter than the ovary, but sometimes one or two of the lowest ones 
are leaflike and conspicuously exceed the ovary or even the flowers. 
I'lowers f inch long, about equal to the ovary, narrowed towards the 
base. Sepals longer than the petals, decidedly acuminate and acute, 
while the petals are rounded at the apex. Pollen-masses white. 
Leaves deep gi’een, rather thin and dry in texture. 

Long-leaved Helleborine, 

French, blan-c npiye. German, Sr.hvjerlbWiriges Zymhclhraui. 


SPECJKS ITT,-CEPHALANTHEBA GRANDIELORA. Jiah. 
Pi .. vrr :MrrC’CLXXXV. 

Hr.ich, Ic. FI. Gorm. ct Ilolv, Vo!. XIl. Tab. COCChXXl, tmd CCCCLXXTI. Fify. 1. 
JilUot, FI. Gall, ct Gcrji). Kxsicc, No. 

C. LoncliophylhiTn, Vpirh. Ji!. 1. c. in Tah. 

C. pallcnR, Ukh. Koch^ Syn. FI. Germ, et Ilolv. cd. ii. p. 800. Fries^ Summ. Veg. 

Scand. p. 62. Hnrfm. Skand. FI. ed. ix. p. 192. 

Epipaciis grandiflora, Svuirtx. Sw. Engl, FI. Vol. IV. p, 43. Hook, d; Am, Brit. FU 
ed. viii. p. 429. 

E. pallcns, Wllld. Spec. PI. Vol. IV. p. 85. 

Scrapias grandiflora, Light/, Sm. Engl. Bofc. ed. i. p. 2/1. 

S, Lonchophyllum, Lmn,JiL Sappl. p. 405. 

Leave.s of the middle of the stem elliptical or ovate-elliptical, acute. 
Bracts, or at least the lower ones, foliaceous, lanceolate-strapshaped, 
much longer tlmn the flowers ; uppermost ones much smaller, and 
about as long as the ovary. Sepab oval-oblong, scarcely acuminate, 
subobtuse. Petals oblong-elliptical, obtuse, and, as well as the sepals, 
cream- white ; labellum constricted about the middle ; the apical portion 
von. IX. 8 
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siiborbicular, deltoid, obtuse, white with a yellow spot, and with 3 to 
5 yellow kiterrupted longitudinal crests; the basal portion swollen 
below and snbsacmte but without any spur at the base. Racliis and 
ovaries indistinctly glandular-pubescent, or subglubrous. 

In woods and bushy places, es[)ccially on chalky soil. Frequent in 
the south of England, but becoming rare in the north. I have not seen 
specimens from farther north than Gloucester, Oxford, and Essex ; 
but it certainly occurs, though very sparingly, in Cambridgeshire and 
Herts. It is reported from Nottingham, Derby, Lancashire, West- 
moreland, Perth, Isle of Arran, and Argyle; but these counties require 
confirmation. In the Scotch stations, in all pn)bability, the plant found 
was C. ensi folia, 

Engltind, vScotland ? Perennial. Summer. 

C. grandi flora is very similar to C. ensifolia, but it is a stouter 
plant, and the rootstock often produces numerous sterns, so that the 
plant grows in tufts ; these stems are 1 to 2 feet high, the leaves are 
broader than those of C. ensifolia and much shorter, 2 to 4 inches at the 
time of flowering. The leaves decrease more gradually upwards, and 
the low(ir bracts are similar to the leaves but narrower. The flow'ers 
are rather larger, about (; inch long, of not so pure a white, not so 
much attenuated at the base, especially on the lower side, where the 
basal portion of the labellum is tumid. The spike also occupies a 

f reater poition of the stem, often nearly as much as one half of it. 

have seen it nearly a foot long when the stems were 2 feet high. 
The flowers are more erect, and the leaves are thicker. 

White Ueilehorine, 

Fronpli, I^pipacfh Cicrniaii, ih'oftshlvfhiye>^ XyrnheWranl. 


Tribe III.— A RETIlPSEyE. 

Anther terminal, ultimately free, deciduous; ])ollon-nmsscs stalked, 
consisting of gniins which are pulpy or subpul veru lent, hut more or 
less coherent. 

GENUS X/F.— E P I P O G U M. GmeL 

Perianth coloured ; segments spreading-ascending, all turned in the 
oyqxisite direction from the labellum; labellum uppermost, spurred at 
the base, 3-lobed, the lateral lobes small and spreading, very large, 
entire, concave, glandular on the inside. Column short, semicylindrical. 
Anther terminal, ultimately free and lidlike, stalked; pollen-masses 
2, stalked, with the stalks united to a single gland ; pollen pulpy. 
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A herb with a caral-like rootstock producing a sheathed leafless 
stem, k lowers large, in a lax raceme, ydlow with a white lip, with 
purple tubercles. 

This genus owes the origin of its name to the Greek words ivt, up, and a 

beard, from the crested labellum of the flowers being turned upwards. 

SPECIES I.— EPIPOGUM* APHYLLUM. Bw. 

Plate MCCOCLXXXVI. 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. VoL XIH. Tab. CCCCLXVIII. 

Epipogum Gmelini, Rick. Rook, & Am. Brit. P}. cd. viii. p. 432, Rook, in Bot. 

Mag. No. 4821. Kochf Syn. FI. Germ, et Holv. ed. iii. p. 799. Gren. & Godr. 

FI. do Fr. Vol. III. p. 274. 

Satyrmm Epipogium, lAnn. Sp. PI. p. 1338. 

The only known species. 

In damp woods. Very rare. Found (once only) by Mrs. W. An* 
derton Smith at Tedstone Delarnere, near Bromyard, Herefordshire. 

England. Perennial. Late Suinincr, early Autumn. 

Rootstock fleshy, branched so as to resemble coral, pale brown, very 
similar to that of Corallorrhiza, but the branches liave a lew small 
scarious scales. Stem fleshy, 8 to 10 inches high, swollen a little 
above the point where it leaves the rootstock, with a few remote scales, 
but without green leaves. Flowers solitary, or in a 2- to 7-flowered 
raceme. Bmets ovate, Smerved, scarious. l^edicel shorter than the 
ovary, straight, and as well as the ovary not twisted, so that the 
labellum of the flower is turned upwards. Sepals \ to inch long, 
narrowly lanceolate, iiuoluto, ])alc yellowish, connivent. Petals 
similar, but longer; liibcllum about as long as the sepals, turned 
upwards and backwards so as to be widely separated from tlie other 
segments, constricted between the base and the middle, the basal por- 
tion with roundish lateral lobes, the tenninal portion deltoid-ovate, 
shortly acuminate, crenate-denticulate at the margin, white, the disk 
with a longitudinal furrow, on each side of which there are two rows 
of purple crests or tubercles ; spur nearly as long as the labellum, and 
dec^urved so as nearly to touch it at the apex, very thick and blunt. 
Stern yellowish, often with reddish striae. 

Of this plant I have not seen British specimens. 

Leafless Epipogium, 

FitJnoh, Rjpi-poyon mmfmilles. German, BlrVtloecr Widerhart. 


* This is Ghnelin’s spelling ; but it is as often written Epipogium. Properly, it 
ought to be Ejpipoganj according to the form of the Greek irwywv, adopted in those 
oases where it is used as part of the name in the genera of Orohidacoss. 
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GENUS XK—OORALLOKBHIZA- Haller. 

Penmith subherbaceous, the five upper segments incurved, con- 
nivent; labellum about as long as the other segments, turned down- 
wards, mth a short spur or swelling at the base often adherent tc the 
summit of the ovary, with two callosities on the inside near the base, 
3-lobed, the lateral lobes minute, the terminal one emarginate. Column 
erect, rather short, semicylindiical. Anther terminal, resembling 
a lid ; pcllen-masses 4, obliquely incumbent, free ; pollen waxy or 
subpulverulent. 

Herbs ^rtth the rootstocks branched like coral, fleshy; the stem 
with scarious sheaths, but destitute of green leaves. Flowers small, 
greeiiish-bTOwn, spreading or drooping, in a lax spikelike raceme. 

The name of this genus is derived from KopaWtoy, coral, aud pi^a, a root. 


SPECIES I.-CORALLORRHIZA INNATA B. Br. 

Plate MCCCCLXXXVH. 

Reich. Ic. PI Germ, ct Helv. Vol. XIII. Tab. XD. 

Billot, FI. Grail, et Germ. ExhIcc. No. 289. 

OphrjK Corallorrhiza, Lhni. Sm. Engl. Bot. No. 1547. 

Flowera 3 to 12, in a lax spikelike raceme ; pedicels much shorter 
than the ovaiy. Labellum oblong, 3-lol)ed between the base and the 
middle, the lateral lobes minute-triangular, the apical lobe emarginate 
or indistinctly 3-toothed; spur very minute, adnate to the ovary. 

In boggy woods. Hare. It occurs near Irvine, Ayrshire; Ravelrig 
Toll Moss, and near Currie, Edinburgh; near Dunfermline, Fifeshire; 
near Cub’oss, and formerly also in the woods of Metbven Castle, Perth- 
shire; Sands of Barry, Foifai*; near Contin, and Head of Little Loch 
Broom, Ross ; and in Moray. 

Scotland. Perennial. I^arly Summer. 

Rootstock fleshy, branched, resembling coral, pale yellowish. Stem 
3 to 10 inches high, with a few sheaths, but no gi’e(m leaves. Flowers 
spreading-ascending, afterwards horizontal; fruit drooping, liracts 
very minute. Pedicels scarcely distinguishable from the narrowed 
base of the ovaiy until the fruit is formed. Perianth segments about 

inch long, the upper sepal lanceolate, connivent with the petals; 
the lateral sepals strapshaped, bent downAvards close to the labellum, 
which is about the same length, and has usually two very minute lobes, 
one on either side near the base; spur very minute, adnate to the 
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summit of the ovaiy. Whole plant olive; the flowers paler; labcllum 
whitish, spotted with purplish raised spots. 

Common Coral Root, 

French, OvfalUne de Haller, German, EingewacJisene KuraUmiviirz. 


Tribe IV.—MALAXIDE^. 

Anther terminal, free, resembling a lid, persistent or deciduous ; 
|)ollen-mas8es not stalked, composed of waxy cohering granules. 

GENUS XVL—h I P A R I S. Rich, 

Perianth sublierbaceous ; segments spreading, all (except the la- 
bcllum) similar; labellum uppermost, as long as and much broader 
thiui the other segments, flat, entire, not spurred at the base. Column 
long, semicylindrical, indexed. Anther tcnninal, lidlike, deciduous, 
terminated by a membranous appendage; pollen-masses cohering in 
]»airs, in one row, attached in pairs to two glands; ])ollen waxy. 

Herbs gi*owing in wet places, with the base of the stem swollen 
and surrounded by sheaths, the new bulb formed alongside of the old 
one, producing 2 root-leaves and a short scape bearing a raceme of 
small greenish-yellow or purplish flowers, remarkable for ha^dng the 
lip upwards; all the preceding genera (except Epipogum) having 
cither the ovarj^ or the stalk of the flower twisted so as to bring the 
labcllum downwards. 

The name of tliiB gonus is derived from the Greek word XiTrapdc, greasy, from the 
appearance of the leavoa, 

SPECIES I.—LIPARIS LOESELIL Rich. 

Plate MCCCCLXXXVTIT. 

Heich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIIT. Tah. CCCCXCII. 

Billoi, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 3238. 

Sturraia Lo.solii, Reich. Bah. Man. Brit. Bot, cd, vi. p. 335, Koch^ Syn. FI. Germ. 

et Helv. u. 803. Reich, fil. 1. c. p. 161. 

Malaxis Lfwolii, Sw. Bin. Eng. FI, Vol. IV. p. 48. 

Ophrys Loselii, Lmn. Sm. Eng. Bot. No. 47. 

Leaves 2, oblong-elliptical, keeled. Stem leafless, triangular. 
Sepals lanceolate-strapsbapcd ; the petals narrower ; labellum oblong- 
obovate, mucronate, shorter than the sepals, yello^vish-greeii. 

In spongy bogs. Rare, and now nearly extinct from the drainage 
of the fens. Said to have been found at Ham Ponds, near Sandwich, 
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Kent ; but if it ever occurred there, it is now extinct Bogs at Laken- 
heath and Tuddenham Heath, Suffolk; St. Faith’s bogs, near Norwich, 
and Royden Fen, near Diss, Norfolk: in the latter it was found as 
lately as 1855, by Miss Barnard. In several mooi^s at Cambridge; 
Hinton Moor, about the year 1800; and Teversham Moor, in 1723; 
Burwell Fen, near Reche, in 1836, by Dr. J. A. Power; Bottisham 
Fen, by Professor Henslow; and, I believe, two or tliree plants were 
found in Wicken Fen as lately as 1863. 

England. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock enveloped in soft whitish sheaths, producing an offshoot 
at the side from which the stem of the succeeding year is developed. 
Leaves radical, their stalks enveloped by 2 (nirely 3) siibscarious 
sheaths; lamina 1 to Scinches long. Stem 3 to 8 inches high. 
Raceme f to 4 inches long. Bracts of the lower flowers strapshaped, 
longer than the flowers ; the upper bract, or sonietiincs all of them, 
minute and shorter than the ovary. Pedicels shorter than the ovary, 
at first ascending, afterwards ei'ect. Sepals about I inch long. Whole 
flower greenish-yellow; the labellum ratlier darker, <;hannclled, undu- 
lated, or slightly crenate. Leaves very smooth, bi-ight green. 

There is no sufficient reason for adopting the name Sturmia, on 
account of Lij)aris liaving been previou-sly in use in zoology. If this 
rule were carried out, it would change hundreds of the more modern 
names in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, IVofessor Reicheiibacli 
himself, in “ Seeman’s Journal of Botany,” 1865, p. 2, writes, “1 am 
a decided opjionent of the view that the same generic name could 
“ not be used both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, making ex- 
“ ception only that the generally known names of animals emmot be 
received in botany.” 

Fen Orchis, 

German, UmVs Glanzlcraid 


GENUS XVII.—M A L A Xl S. Schwartz, 

Perianth subherbaceous, spreading, the sepals much larger than tlie 
petals ; labellum uppermost, shorter and not broader than the sepals, 
concave, entire, not spurred at the base. Column very short, straight. 
Anther tenninaJ, lidlike, persistent, without an apical appendage; 
j)ollen-raas8e8 4, combined in pairs, obliquely incumbent, all attached 
to a single gland ; pollen waxy. 

A small herb gro^ving in sphagnous bogs, with the base of the 
stems swollen and surrounded by sheaths, the new bulb formed above 
the old one. Leaves few, the upper ones larger. Flowers rather 
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inimeron.s minute, yellowUh-green, in a gpikelike raceme, otherwise as 
in Liparis. 

Tlie derivation of the name of this genus is from fiaK&erffUf I soften. 

SPECIES L-MALAXIS PALUDOSA. SwarUi. 

Plate MCCCOLXXXIX. 

Tfckh. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIII. Tab. COCCXCIV. 

Jiillofi FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 78. 

Oj)hrys paludosa, TAhti, Sp. PI. p. 1341. 

The only known species. 

In bo^s on Sphagnum. Rather scarce, but widely distributed, from 
Devon, Hants, and Kent, north to Sutherland and Ross. Rare and 
local i!i Ireland, but distributed from south to north. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, 
Autumn. 

Rootstock a bulb clotbcd with soft whitish sheaths. Leaves 3 to 5, 
obovate or oblong-obovate, concave, obtuse, acute or apiculate, often 
fringed with minute bulbules. Stem 1 to 4 inches high, slender, with 
five angles. Raceme inch to 2 inches long, rather lax. Pedicels 
shorter than the ovary. l^>racts minute, lanceolate, snbsi*4irious, about 
as long as the pedicels. Sej^als broadly lanceolate, about inch long. 
Petals narrower and shorter than the sepals; the labellum turned 
upwards, lanceolate, acute, much shorter than the sepals, its base 
embracing the column. Flowers greenish-yellow. 

Bog Orchis. 

French, Mahuris dea maniis. German, Sumpf Weiclth'OiU, 


Te[be V._CYPRIPEl)Ei^^. 

Anthers 2, lateral; the central stamen sterile and pctaloid; pollen- 
masses not stalked, consisting of pulpy granules cohering but slightly. 


GENUS XVIH.—O YPBIPEDIDM. Lmn. 

Perianth with the divisions spreading ; labellum turned downwards, 
very large, concave, and shaped like a Turkish slipper or French sabot. 
Column short, incurved, 3-cleft ; the central division petaloid, each of 
the lateral divisions bearing an anther. Pollen pulpy, granular. 

Herbs with shortly creeping rootstocks with slender rootfibres. 
Stem with a few large panillebnerved and plaited leaves sheathing at 
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tlio. base; rarely the loaves are radical. Flowei's terminal and soli- 
taiy or 2 or 3 in a sj)ike, very large, and brightly coloured. 

The name of this genuB is derived from the Greek words Kvirpif:, Venus, and 
a shoe or slipper, in allusion to the shape of the flowers of the species. 

SPECIES I-CYPRIPEDIUM CALCEOLUa 

Plate MCCCCXC. 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XIII. Tab. CCCCXCVI. 

RiUot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 2376. 

Stem leafy. Upper sepal lanceolate ; lateral sepals and petals strap- 
shaped; all of them maroon; labelliim slightly compressed, shorter 
than the sepals and petals, pale yellow. Tenninal lobe of the column 
nearly ovate, deflexed. 

In woods on limestone. Very rare, and now nearly if not quite 
extinct. It formerly occurred in several stations in Yorkshire: it 
was found in Ouldray Gill, near Helmslcy, by Mr. J. H. Phillips, as 
lately as 1849; it also used to occur in Helsotine Gill, about nine 
miles from Settle, and between Hawnby and llicvaulx ; it was once 
plentiful in Castle Eden Dene, and was noticed there as lately as 1840. 
It is said to have been found in North Furness, Lancashire. 

England. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Rootstock creeping. Stem erect, 9 to 18 inches high, with leafless 
sheaths at the base, and several oval sheathing acute or acuminate 
leaves. Flowers 1, rarely 2. Sepals and petals 1-J^ to LJ inch long, 
dark maroon; labellum pale yellow, 1 to IJ inch long, by J to } 
inch deep. Stem, veins of the leav(*s, pcdic^el.'s, and ovary slightly 
jmberulent. 

Of this I have no British spcciniens, except a cultivated one brought 
from Castle Eden Dene by the late Rev. William Little. 

Common Lady's Slipper- 
French, Scihnt de In Vierge, German, Fnine-uschuh. 

Robert Brown described ruphidos in this order; and it is i-cmarkable that no 
notice is given of these curious crystals in otUer plants by that illustrious botanist, 
judging from the collected edition of his works by the Ray Society. Mr. Gulliver 
has never foiled to find raphides in our Orchidaccie. Brown describes the raphidcs 
as smooth or rounded in their shafts ; and this agrees with the .subsequent observa- 
tions of them in various orders of plants by Gulliver, who says that “the sliaft of 
the raphis gradually vanishes or tapers to a point at both ends, and commonly 
presents no faces or angles.” The numerous descHptions we have had of the 
prismatic form — distinct faces and angles — of raphides have arisen simply from con- 
founding crystal prisms with raphides. But endless confusion will continue, unless 
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we take care to dintingniBli rapliides from crystal prisms and spheeraphides^ as 
defined in Mr, Gulliver s paper, cited in page 19 of tlic present volume of tliis work. 

We there, by an inadvertent expression, in the account of raphides, under Lemna, 
made it appear that Mr. Gulliver’s discovery of the raphidian cliaracter in systematic 
botany was “ since ” the appearance of Dr. Lankcstor’s “Kotos on Raphides,” in the 
“ Quarterly Journal of Microsoopical Scieneo ” for October 1863, whereas Dr. 
Laukester, in those “Kotos,” especially refowed to Mr. Guliiver’s researches on this 
subject, previously published in the “ Annals of Katural History,” and indeed to the 
writings on raphides of many other botanists. 


ORDER LXXXI._IRIDACE.Z3. 

Perennial herbs often with a tuberous, cormose or bulbous rhizome, 
or rarely with the rhizome reduced to a bud at the apex of slender 
radical fibres. Leaf-boaring stem frequently developed, simple or 
sparingly branched at the apex. Leaves entire, narrow, sheathing at 
the base, generally ensifonn and equitant, sometimes flat or channelled 
and linear, sometimes tetragonal with parallel or cancellate venation, 
sometimes all radical ; stem leaves alternate. Flowers perfect, regular 
or irregular, terminal or in spikes, fascicles, corj^mbs, or panicles, or 
rarely solitary, enclosed in herbaceous or more or less membranous 
spathes while in bud. Perianth with the tube herbaceous and adnate 
to the ovary, frequently prolonged beyond it and with the free 
portion more or less coloured ; limb of six segments, separate or 
more or less united; the segments all alike or the three outer ones 
dissimilar, or the upper and lower ones dissimilar to those of the 
two lateral pairs, in which case those of each of the latent! pairs 
alike, but dissimilar to those of the other pair. Stamens 3, inserted 
on the top of the ovary or in the tube of the perianth, opposite to 
the outer perianth segments; filaments free or more or less mona- 
delphous; anthers affixed by the base or by the middle of the back, 
extrorse, 2-celled ; pollen granular. (Jvary inferior, adnate to the 
tube of the perianth, rarely partially superior, usually trigonous or 
prismatic, rarely subglobose; ovules numerous in each ceU, i*arely few, 
inserted in the inner angle of the cell; style simple; stigmas 3, 
frequently {)etaloid ; capsule dry, loculicidally y-valved. Seeds nu- 
merous; testa membranous, coriaceous or fleshy; albumen plentiful, 
fleshy, cartilaginous or horny. 

In thi« order crystal prisms oocnr abundantly. They are scflbttored throngh the 
plant-tissue, either singly ^ or in twos or threes, and then appearing as if partly fitsed 
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together ; and they may bo easily found at any time in the leaves of the very common 
and hardy Iris Gei^mnka, almost always at hand in cottage and suburban gardens. 
Those crystals aro very distinct prisms, the fbces and angles well marked, and each 
crystal usually larger than one of the true raphides. The crystal prisms are not only 
beautiful in themselves, but such capital objects for experiments with polarised light 
as to bo well fitted to in this way, many occasional and pleasant half-hours 

with the microscope. CJcrtain common Liliacrm also contain the crystal prisms 
plentifully. They occur often in the form of crosses in the bulb-scales of some onions, 
as the eschalot, bnt are smaller than in most Iridaceao. These crystals are veiy 
easily examined in any of the plants mentioned. 


SISYRINCHIUM. Linn. 

Perianth regular, petaloid; tube very short, either not extending 
beyond the ovary, or, if extending beyond it, straight; limb 6-partite, 
the segments all noaily similar, spreading or ascending. Stamens 3, 
inserted on the tube of the perianth ; filaments united into a tube, or 
their bases cohering in a ring ; anthers affixed by the base. Ovary 
adhering to tlic tube of the perianth, subglobular-trigonous, green; 
style short; stigmas 3, involute-filiform, entire. Capsule parchment- 
like, subglohular, bluntly trigonous, loculicidally 3-valved. Seeds 
numerous, subglobose or arigulated, with a hard testa. 

Herbs with roots consisting of tufts of wiry fibres, but with no con- 
spicuous rootstock. Stems often 2-edgcd. Leaves commonly ensi- 
fomi and equitant, rarely setaceous. Flowers rather small, brightly 
coloured, enclosed in bivalve subherbaceous spathes. 

Stffwp/yxtoi' is a name given by Theophrastus to some bulbous jdaiit. 


SPKCIES I._SISYEINCHIUM BEBMUDIANA. £m». 

Plate MCCCCXCI. 

S- anceps, Jiab, Man. Brit. Bot, ©d. vi. p. 336. 

Stem winged, leafless, or of one or two leaves. Leaves narrow, 
grasslike. Perianth segments oblong-obovate, emarginate and inu- 
cronate, blue within, bluish-white on the exterior. 

In boggy places. Very rare. In several places about Woodford, 
Galway, but possibly not native. In the “ Cybele Hibemica,” p. 291, the 
following stations are given : “ In a low meadow on the bank of a 
stream called the Woodford River, four miles from Woodford, and one 
mile from Lough Derg, near tlie police barrack at Rossmore. In a 
piece of mountain pasture in the opening of a wood on a hill two 
miles north-east of Woodford, al)out 300 feet above the sea; also 
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on the race-course in the village of Woodford; there is no garden 
near, and no probability of its having been cultivated in the neigh- 
bourhood (Mr. James Lynam). In a coarse meadow in the oi^ening of 
the wood half a mile north of Woodford (Mr. James Lynam, in a letter 
addressed to Dr. Mackay, 1847). Mrs. Mathews, in a letter to the 
late Dr. Mackay, describes the plant as having been observed by her 
in two places more than a mile apart, in a wet ditch by the side of a 
mountain road adjoining a stony moor, and in another similar marshy 
place abounding with Narthecium, Anagallis tenella, Habenaria bifoli^ 
Drosera rotundifolia, and other bog plants.” 

Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Stems in tufts simple or forked, 6 to 15 inches high, in the Irish 
plant with wings about the breadth of the solid part. Leaves grass- 
like, equitant, shorter than the stems. Spathe of two lanceolate 
shar[)ly folded acute valves of nearly equal length, shorter than the 
flower, but one of the valves sometimes longer than the fruit. Flowers 
1 to 6, on slender pedicels. Perianth segments ^ inch long, veiy 
delicate in texture, deep blue within, nearly white outside. Fruit 
about the size of a sweet-pea seed. Seeds dull black, subglobular, 
rough. 

Tlie Irish plant is the typical S. Bermiidiana of Asa Gray’s Manual. 
The variety anceps (S. anceps, to which our plant is referred 

by Professor Babington, has broader leaves and much more broadly 
winged stems, and has the valves of the spathe very unequal, one of 
them much longer than tlie flowers. 

The variety mucroriatum (S. mucronatum, Miclix.\ to which Mr. 
Bentham says the Irish specimens are much nearer, has the leaves 
considerably narrower, and the stem is more slender and with veiy 
narrow wings. The spathe has tlie leaves unequal, and one of them 
longer than the flowers. 

Blrie Sisyrinchium. 


GEiNr£75ir._TRIOHONEMA. Kerr. 

Perianth regular, petaloid; tube scarcely extending beyond the 
ovary; limb 6-partite; segments all nearly similar, ascending-re- 
curved. Stamens 3, erect, inserted in the throat of the tube of the 
perianth; filaments free, haiiy; anthers affixed by the base. Ovary 
adhering to the tube of the perianth, short, ovoid-trigonous, coloured ; 
style elongate, filiform; stigmas 3, linear, involute, bipartite. Capsule 
of the consistence of parchment, ovoid, bluntly 3-lobed, loculicidally 
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3-vnlvcd. Seeds numerous, obovate-subglobose, with a corinceous 
testa. 

Small herbs with oblique-based conns enclosed in a stout smooth 
chestnut envelojHi. Leaves mostly radical, linear, subtriquetrous, 
simple or branched. Flowers 1 or few, sessile, terminal, often lilac or 
purple, enclosed in a 2-valved herbaceous scape. 

The name of this genns appears to be derived from the Greek words Bpil (genitive 
rptxoc), hair ; and a filament. 


SPECIES I-TRICHONEMA COLUMNiB. EeicK 
Plate MCCCCXCII. 

Itotch, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IX. Tab. CCCLIV. Pigs. 784 and 785. 

Billotf FI. Gall, efc Germ. Exsicc. No. 1337. 

T. Bnlbocodiura, Sm, Engl. FI. Vol. I. p. 48. Bmih. Handbk. Brit. Bot. cd. ii. p. 466. 
Bomulea Columnae, Seh. & Maur. Bari. FI. Ital. Vol. III. p. 253. 

Ixia Bulbocodium, 8ni. Engl. Bot. od. i. No. 2549, Exol. Syn. 

Leaves filiform, recurved, furrowed. Stem 1- rarely 2- or 3-flowered. 
Spathe longer than the tube of the perianth. Stamens about as long 
as the pistil. Stigmas 2-lobed, 

On sandy commons. Very rare. Dawlish Warran, near Exmouth, 
Devon. “ The exact spot is on the left of the old road from Exeter 
to Dawlish before ascending the hill to Slount Pletisant, and almost in 
front of the small cottages there ; it extends at inteivals to the ferry.*' 
(Mr. John Milford, in “ Magazine of Natural History,” vol. vii. p. 
272.) Not uncommon in sandy districts in Jersey and Guernsey. 

England. Perennial. Spring. 

Corra about the size of a small pea, ovate-subglobiilar, oblique at the 
base as in Colchicum, but the bud in Trichonema is produced at the 
apex; coverings of the bulb leathery, smooth, chestnut, split at the 
apex. Leaves veiy slender, wiry; 1 to 4 inches long, cylindrical, 
slightly compressed, with a narrow furrow on the upper side. Stem 
when in flower 1 to 3 inches long, in fruit 3 to 6 inches. Outer 
valve of spathe about inch long, herbaceous, with numerous ribs ; 
inner valve placed higher on the pedicel, its apex reaching as high as 
that of the outer valve, scarious, marked with elongate brown points. 
Flowers subercct or slightly inclined. Perianth segments | inch long, 
pale bluish-lilac with darker sti’ipes, the outer ones tinged with green 
on the back, the throat pale yellow. Stamens shorter than the peri- 
anth segments ; anthers yellow. Fruit pedicels elongate, curved. 
Capsule the size of a small pea. Seeds subglobose in a coriaceous 
chestnut testa. 
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The flower in the figure given in this work is considerably larger 
than it ought to be. 

Columnda THchonema, 

French, McmuUe de Oohmna, 

GENUS TIL— GhAJyiOJjV 8. Toumef. 

Perianth irregular, petaloid, tube extending a little way above tlio 
ovary, and more or less curved ; limb 6-partite, the segments unequal, 
disposed in a subbilabiate manner. Stamens 3, inserted in the tube 
of the perianth, subsecund, included or exscrted; anthers linear, 
affixed by the back above the base. Ovaiy adheiing to the base 
of the perianth tube, green, subglobular-ovoid, bluntly trigonous; 
style filiform, elongate; stigmas 3, obovate or oblanceolate, sub- 
petaloid, undivided. Capsule of the consistence of parchment, ovoid 
or turbinate-ovoid, trigonous, loculicidally 3-valved. Seeds numerous, 
globular, compressed, and surrounded by a membranous wing, rarely 
globose with a soft testa and no wing. 

Herbs with conns with a covering of netted or parallel fibres, and 
leafy stems with cquitant and ensiform parallel-nerved leaves and 
showy spicate often secund ascending or horizontal flowers enclosed in 
2- or 3-valved subherbaceous spathes. Barely the leaves have their 
section in the form of a cross. 

This genus derives its name from tho diminuiivo of yladUts, a sword, from the shape 
of its leaves. 

SPECIES I.-GLADIOLUS ILLYBICUS. Koch. 

PtATE Mccccxcni. 

H-eicK Ic. FI. Germ, ©t Helv. Vol. IX. Tab. CCCLII. 

G. communis, l[ool\ ^ Am. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 441. BentJi. Handb. Brit. PL ed. ii. 
p. 465 (non Auct. Plur.). 

G. irabricatuB, Bah. Ann. Nat. Hist. Scr. II. VoL XX. p. 158 (non Beicli.). 

Corms ovate-ovoid, acuminate, clothed with subparallel fibres 
forming a network only towards the apex. Leaves linear-ensiform. 
Flowers sociind. Spathe of two slightly unequal acuminated herba- 
ceous halves with scarious margins much shorter than the flowers. 
Uppermost segment of the perianih oblanceolate-spathulate, arched, 
separate from the lateral ones in the lower half, but covered by their 
edges in the apical half ; uppermost lateral segments oblanceolate 
towards the apex and linear-subparallel below. Stamens shorter than 
the filaments. Seeds with a membranous wing. 
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Amongst Pteris and in open places. Very rare. In several places in 
the New Forest about L 3 mdhurst, Hants. Isle of Wight (Mr. A. 6. 
More). Sent to Mr. W. G. Smith, by Mrs. Gulson, from “ Bitton 
Wood, near Teigninouth, Devon.” (Seem. Journ. of Bot. 1865, p. 
220 .) 

England. Perennial. Summer. 

Flowering conn about the size of a hazel-nut, with numerous pale 
chestnut fibrous coats; the fibres loose and parallel below, but inter- 
lacing and forming meshes above, which, however, are by no means 
always elongate as is sometimes stated ; bulbules at the base of the 
corm numerous, about as large as hemp seed. Stem 1 to 3 feet high. 
Leaves shorter than the spike, ^ to ^ inch broad, tapering to an acute 
point, glaucous. Flowers 3 to 10, all turned one way. Perianth l-J: 
to 14 ^ inch long, rich crimson-purple, the three lowest segments each 
with a purple line enclosing a paler spot at the apex. Anthers yellow, 
about f inch long. Stigmas oblanceolatc, at first folded, aftenvards 
flat. Capsule about I inch long, oblong-turbinate-trigonous, with 
three slightly elevated keels on the top. Seeds reddish-bi’own, with a 
■wing scarcely so broad as the solid portion. 

This no doubt is a sub-species of G. communis, difforing principally 
from the typical form in its smaller size, more elongate corms, 
narrower leaves, fewer smaller and darker purple flowers witli shorter 
and more acuminated spathes, shorter cai)su1e8 and smaller seeds. 
The differences which are alleged to exist in the basal cusps of the 
anthers, and in the form of the divisions of the stigma, I am unable to 
])erceive after cultivating the two sub-species side by side for six 
years; but G. Illyricus is always a little later in flowering than G, (eu)- 
communis.* 

From my own observation of G. Illyricus growing in the New Forest, 
as well as from that of all the botanists who have seen it there, there 
can be no doubt that the plant is truly native in that locality. In the 
Isle of Wight, I believe but a single specimen was found. 

Lesser Gladiolus* 

French, Glaieul ccnnmun, Gennan, Gemeine Sieywnrz, 

The cultivated varieties of Gladiolus are among the most ornamental plants of onr 
gardens, and are fast becoming the pots of tho florist. Blooming in autumn, tall, 
handsome, richly coloured in great variety, and admirably adapted for planting in 
masses, they are in every way a necessity to the gardener, and of very easy culture. 


• In a paper written by mein the ** Journal of Botany ” for 1863, p.l34, 1 stated 
my belief that G. duhins, Pari, was simply a synonym of O. en-commnnis. Since that 
paper was written, I have cultivated G. dnbins, and find it flowers about three weeks 
earlier than G. (eu)-commaniB, mid has the capsule considerably longer and oblong- 
fusiform, not oblong-turbinate as in tho common plant, so that it must be considered 

as a distinct Bub-spedes. — ^E d. 
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GENUS IV.— im 8. Linn. 

Perianth regular, petaloid ; tube extending beyond the ovary, short 
or elongate, straight; limb 6-partite, the three outer segments com- 
monly larger and reflexed, or sometimes spreading ; the three iimer 
often ascending or incurved ; all of them narrowed at the base. 
Stamens 3, inserted on the base of the outer segments of the perianth ; 
filaments free; anthers affixed to the base. Ovary adhering to the 
tube of the perianth, green, trigonous-prismatic; style thick, rather 
short, trigonous, commonly adhering below to the tube of the perianth; 
stigmas (rather branches of the style) 3, petaloid, with a central 
midrib, one of the segments covering each of the stamens, their 
apex 2*lobed. Ca])sule subcoriaceous or parchmentlike, trigonous- 
hexagonal-prismatic or fusiform, with six more or less acute ribs, 
loculicidally 3-valved. Seeds numerous, flattish with a hard testa or 
globular with a hard or fleshy testa. 

Herbs commonly with a creejfing tuberous rliizome and ensiform 
and equitant leaves ; or with corm or cormo-tuber and tetragonal 
leaves ; or with u bulb and semicylindrical channelled or tetragonal 
leaves. Flowers large, brightly coloured, enclosed in herbaceous or 
more or less scarious imbricated spathes. 

The nnme of this genus of plants is from ’Iptc, the messenger of the gods — ^the rain- 
bow. The species of Iris ore supposed to resemble the rainbow in their variety of 
colours. 


SPECIES I.-IBIS PCETIDISSIMA. Li^^n. 

Plate MCCCCXCIV. 

Reich. Ic. Pl. Germ, ot Helv. Vol. IX. Tab. CCCXLVII. 

Bilhtf FI. Gall, ot Germ. Exsicc. No. 2929. 

Xiphion fcotidissimum, Pari. FI. Ital, Vol. HI. p. 297. 

Rhizome thick, horizontal, creeping. Stem slightly compressed, as 
long as or a little shorter than the leaves, simple. Leaves evergreen, 
broadly linear-ensiform, widest a little beyond the middle, subfalcatc 
or nearly stmight, deep green, slightly shining. Spathes terminal 
and lateral towards the extremity of the stem, herbaceous with 
narrow scarious borders. Flowers 2 or 3 from the terminal spathe, 
usually solitary from the lateral spathes. Pedicels longer than the 
ovary when the flower is expanded, about as long as the mature 
capsule. Free portion of tlie perianth tube oblong, shorter than the 
ovary. Sepals oblanceolate, the claw broad, folded into a gutter; 
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tlie Inmina longer and little broader than the claw, oval, spreading 
or slightly recurved, not bearded. Petals spreading, about three- 
fourths the length of the sepals, and a little longer than the stignoias, 
ellipticttl-spathulate, 'with narrow parallel involute claws. Capsule 
3-celled, oblong-fusiform, bluntly-trigonous, with six faint ftirrows. 
Seeds globose, with a smooth fleshy orange testa, which at last becomes 
dry, sl^velled, and dark red. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Lamina of the sepals pale purplish-blue, with purple lines. Petals 
lined with slaty blue. 

Var. 0, citrina. 

Flowers wholly pale lemon-yellow, without purple lines. 

In woods, by the borders of fields, on hedgebanks, and on rough 
slopes. Not uncommon, and generally distributed in the south of 
England, csi)ecially in chalky districts ; rare in the north, extending to 
Anglesea, York and Durham. Not native in Scotland but naturalised 
at Ormiston, East Lothian, and near Dunfermline, Fife. Rare, and, 
though widely distributed in Ireland, probably introduced in many 
of its stations. The var. 0 has occurred in the Isle of Wight and in 
Dorset. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock branched, about the thickness of a man’s finger, dull 
brown, with white flesh. Howering stem pi’oduced from the apex 
of the branches of the rootstock, 1 to 2 feet high, usually with a barren 
tuft on each side of it. Leaves on the flowering stem shorter up- 
wards, so that they scarcely overtop it. Flowers about 3 inches 
across. Claws of the sepals yellowish-white with a few purple veins ; 
lamina i>ale purplish-blue (at least round the margins), prettily marked 
with numerous dark purple lines. Petals pale purplish-blue, or more 
or less tinged with lurid yellow, without darker lines. Stigmas lurid 
yellow. Capsule about 3 inches long, slightly drooping, the valves 
separating to the base and twisting, remaining through the winter 
with the berry-like seeds attached to the placentas which run down 
the middle of each valve. Plant when bruised giving out a strong 
odour, which has been compared to roast beef or boiled milk, but 
seems to me more like that of wet starch. 

Foetid Iris, 

French, Iris gigot German, Scltwerteh 

This plant is remarkable for its very pocniiar scent, and has been employed in 
medicine os a powerful cathartic. It is veiy acrid and violent in its action, and not 
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to bo recommended. A comuKm English name given to the plant is that of “ the 
roast-boef plant,” owing to the smoll, which is said by the peasantry to resemble roast 
'x)of. LmnsDns, when ho gave the plant its present specific name, mnst have had a 
rery different idea of its savoury odour. 

SPECIES IL-IRIS FSEUD-ACORUS. Linn, 

Pj.ate MCCCCXOV. 

UfHch. Ic. FI. Germ, ct HvAv. Vol. TX. Tab. CCCXLTV. 

Xiphion Pseud-acoms, Vad. FI. Hal. Vol. 111. p. 2i)r>. 

Khizome thick, horizontal, creeping. Stem slightly compressed, 
about as long as the leaves, sparingly branched or simple. Leaves 
decaying in winter, broadly lincar-cnsifbrm, nearly pai’allel, straight, 
glaucous green, dim. Sputhes terminal and lateral at the extremity 
of the main stem, usually terminal only on the branches, herbaceous, 
with extremely narrow scarious borders. Flowers two or three 
together. Pedicels of the flower opening first in each spathe as long 
as or longer than the ovary ; those of the other flowers sliorter; all 
rather shorter than the mature capsule. Free portion of the perianth 
tube cylindrical, much shorter than the ovary. Sepals obovate- 
spathulate j the chiw rather naiTOw ; the lamina much longer and 
much broiider than the claw, oval or suborbicular, reflexed, not 
bearded. Petals erect, from one-fourth to one-sixth the length of the 
sepals, and one-half to oiio-third that of the stigmas, oblanceolate or 
oblong-spathulatc, with narrow subparalJel claws. Capsule 3-celled, 
oblong-prismatic, bluntly trigonous, with six faint furrows. Seeds 
roundish-obdeltoid, much compressed, with parallel faces, and with a 
Jiard light brown slightly shining testa. 

Var, a, genulna. 

Iris PrtC'ud-acorus, Bnrcav, FI. du Ceiitr. dc la bV. ed. iii. p. 635. 

Sepals deep yellow, with an orangt; spot at the base of the oval 
lamina. Petals oblong, rather abi-uptly attenuated into the claw, 

Var. 3, acon/orum, 

Pi.ATE MCCCOXCV. 

I. acoriformis, Boroemf FI. du Centr. do la Fr. cd, iii. p. 635. 

Sepals deep yellow, with an orange spot at the base of tihe sub- 
orbicular lamina. Petals smaller in proportion to the sepals and 
stigmas than in var. a, and with the lamina gradually attenuated into 
the claw. 
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Var. y, Bastardi. 

I. Bastardi, Boreati^ FI. du Ccntr. de la Pr. ed. iii. p. 635. 

Sepals pale yellow, without an orange spot at the base of the oblong- 
oval lamina. Petals the size of those of var. 0, but rather abruptly 
attenuated into the claw, as in var. a. 

In ditches, marshes, and by the sides of rivers and ponds. Common, 
and universally distributed. I am unable to give the distribution of 
the varieties in Britain. Var. a I have not observed about London; 
but a plant which I brought to my garden from the marshes between 
Sandwich and Deal, on flowering proved to be I. Pseud-acorus of 
Boreau. Var. 0 is the only ibrm I have seen by the Thames and 
its tributaries, and I have specimens of it also from Swaiibister, Orkney, 
and Seton, Haddingtonshire. Var. y ap[)ears to be rare, and I have 
n(‘\er met with it myself; but I have seen a specimen from Lord 
Mansfield’s fish-ponds, near Iligbgatc ; it is said to have occurrt‘d in 
Cambridgeshire; and was also found in Ayrshire by Mr. James Smitli, 
of iS^yr. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. I^erenniah Summer. 

Rootstock as thick as a man’s finger or thicker, dark brown, the 
flesh tinged Muth red, especially after it has been cut for a short time. 
Flowering stem 2 to 4 feet high, coininonly with branches from the 
axils of the upper leaves. Spathe with acute valves, which are nearly 
wholly herbaceous. Flowers 3 to 4 inches across, the sejmls usually 
wdth purple lines on the claw, which diverge in a small rhomboidal- 
oblong space at the base of the lamina : in vars. a and 0 this rhom- 
boidal space is of an oi'ange-yellow, and the rest of the lamina bright 
yellow ; but in var, y this space is of the same pale yellow colour as 
the rest of the lamina of the sepal. Petals and stigmas pale yellow. 
Anthers purplish-brown. Capsule about 3 inches long, at length pen- 
dulous, the valves ultimately separating at the apex, rolling back tuid 
scattering the seeds. Seeds about inch across, ai)pearing as if they 
wore flattened by the mutual pressure, so that they stand in double 
rows in each cell like rouleaux of coin ; testa dry as soon as the seed is 
ripe. 

I can find no sufficiently distinctive chai'actera to separate the three 
species which Boreau includes under the Linnean L Pseud-acorus. 

Yellow Water Iris. 

Prencli, Iri^ faiix^aaore. German, Wa^sar tSchwerfel, 

Everyone mnst have ol).«5ervcd the bright yellow flowers of this pi'etty plant, 
enlivening the banks of our rivers and remedy ditches in June and July. It is sup- 
posed to liave furnished the heralds with ilie device called the “ fleur-de-lys,” the 
national bearings of Prance adopted, according to tradition, by Louis VII,, and de- 
riving its name ivom the river Lys, on the bordoi*s of Flanders, on the banks of which 
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it is particularly abundant. It was at one time considered as peculiarly sacied to 
the Virgin Mary, as shown in the legend of tlie old knight, who, more devout than 
loamecl, bcoanic a monk, but could never retain in his memory more than two words 
of a prayer to the Virgin. These were ** Avo Mai-ia,” and with those ho constantly 
addressed his prayer to heaven. Night and day his prayer continued, until the good 
old knight died, and was laid in the ohapol-yard of the csoiivent, when, as a proof of 
the acceptance of his brief but earnest prayer, there sprang up a plant of fleur-de-lys, 
which displayed in every flower the words “ Avo Maria *’ shining as golden letters. 
Tlie sight induced the monks, who had despised him during his lifetime on ac- 
count of his ignorance, to open his grave ; and there they found the root of the plant 
resting upon the lips of the good old soldier who lay mouldering there. 

Wnters who have thought and made research on the subject of the origin of the 
fleur-de-lys as an emblem in the arms of France, conclude that it was a conventional 
symbol long before it was thus adopted, that it was employed as an oinamcnt in that 
comitrj' two centuries before the reign of Louis JX., and that it is rather the tiiplo 
leaf wliicli, being anciently used in heraldry, suggested the form of the fleur-de-lys. 
It is still a question whether the form was intended to represent tlie flower, or a 
halbert’s hefwl, or, as some say, a t(md. 

The flower was called, according to Philinus, “ the wolf,” from its supposed 
resemblance to the lips of that animal ; and some made it tlic symlxjl of a messenger, 
ou account of its name of Iris, It was held in the higliest esteem in medicine, curing 
coughs, bruises, “evil spleens,” convulsions, dropsies, and serpents’ bites, and as 
Gerardo says, “ doth miglitilio and vehementlie dimw forth choler.” It was even em- 
ployed os a cosmetic, and still tiuds favour with our rustic maidens for this purpose. 
But it must be used with caution, as Gerardo thus refers to its powers : “ Clene washed 
and stamped with a few droi)8 of rosewater, and laid jilaisterwise upon the face of 
man or woman, it doth in two daics at most take awaio the blocknosse and blewnesso 
of any stroke or bruse, so that if the skinne of the same woman, or any other person, 
bo very tender and delicate, it shall be nccrlful that yo layo a piece of silk, sendalle, 
or a piece of fine Inune, between the plaistre and the skinne, for otherwise in such 
tender bodies it often causeth beto and inflammation.” 

The Romans called the plant cAmsecmlrir, from its being used in purifications, 
and Pliny mentions certain ceremonies in digging up the plant, which are veiy 
similar to those described by him and Theophrastus in other cases. The juice of 
the plant has l)cen employed to produce sneessing, and so relieve headache, and a slice 
of the root Ijeld in the mouth is said to relieve toothache. It is singular that its acrid 
qualities ai*c entirely dissipated by drying, after which it acts only as an astringent. 
With 8ulj>bate of iron it yields a black dye. The angular seeds, when ripe, form a 
good subst itute fijr coffee, but must be vrell roasted before using. The dried rhizome 
of one species of Iris growing in southern countries is known by the name of “ orris 
root,” and is a frequent ingredient in toothpowder. 

SPECIES 1II.--IRIS TUBEROSA. Liiin* 

Plate MOCCCXCVI. 

UeM. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IX. Tab. CCCXLVIII. 

Hermodactylus tuberosus, Salitih. Qrcn. & Qodr, FI. do Fr. Vol. III. p, 245. ParZ. 

FI. Ital. Vol. m. p. 318. 

Rhizome an oblong-cyliiidrical horizontal cornio-tuhcr, tlic old 
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tuber perishing nf’ter flowering. Stem cylindrical, shorter than the 
leaves, simple. Leaves appearing in winter and dying off in early 
summer, veiy long, slender, sharply quadrangular, tapering to the 
point, dull glaucous green, dim. Spathe terminal, elongate, acuminate, 
herbaceous, with an extremely narrow scarions margin. Flowers 
solitar 3 \ Pedicel much longer than the ovary when the flower is 
exjianded. Free portion of the perianth tube narrowly cylindrical, 
shorter than the ovary. Sepals oblong-oblanceolate, the claw broad, 
slightly folded, erect, constricted where it is joined to tlie lamina ; 
lamina much shorter and scarcely broader than the claw, oval, notched 
at the apex, sharply reflexed, not bearded. Petals about one-third 
the length of the sepals, and half the length of the stigmas, erect, 
lancoolate-spathulnte, acuminated into a very slender point. Capsule 
1-celled, oblong-fusiform, bluntly trigonous, with six furrows. Seeds 
subglobular, when dry with a hard fuscous reticulated testa and a 
small whitish strophiolc at the hilurn. 

In orchards and hedgebanks. Not native, but said to be naturalised 
in Cornwall and South Devon. The specimen figured in “English 
Botany Suppl.” was sent by the Kev. Henry Penniek from Penzance, 
who found the plant in considerable plenty in several plaecis four or 
five miles npjirt in that neighbourhood ; Mr. F. P. Pascoe assured me 
it was quite naturalised in that part of Cornwall ; and Mr, T. B. 
Flower has specimens from Kingsbrklge, S. Devon, obtained by him 
in 18 0, when the plant was in some abundance there. It is reported 
from Oirk ; but in tlie “ Flora of Cork ” it is said to be not even natu- 
ralised there. 

[England, Ireland?] Perennial. Spring. 

Rootstock a cormo-tuber about the thickn(‘ss of a man's finger, I J 
to ?} inch(;s long, frequently dividing from tlie base into two or tliree 
branches, from tlic extremity of each of which a stem or tuft of leavi's 
is sent up ; close to llie apical bud lateral buds arc produced, and in 
autumn the parent tuber dies away, setting free the tubers produced 
from these buds (‘ither separately or connected together at the base. 
Flowering stem 0 inches to 1 foot high, sheathed at the base, and pro- 
ducing from the axils of the sheatlis several very long tetragonal leaves 
sheathing at tlie base, and aliout twice as long as the flowering stem. 
S[)athc longer tliaii the jjcdicels, and frequently exceeding the flower. 
Flowers 1 J to 2 inches across, remarkable for the claws of the sepals 
being connivent, and nearly erect. Claw of the sepals pale green, 
yellowish on the back, Avith a few dark veins ; lamina dull lurid blue, 
almoht black. Petals grcenish-AvJiite. Stigmas nearly erect, with the 
lobes acuTriinate, Sef'ds rather larger than sweet-pea seeds ; l)ut I have 
only seen tliemin a dried condition. 
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I have seen no British specimens of the plant, but have described it 
from cultivated specimens grown from a root which was sent me by 
M. Lenormand from the south of France. 

T'uherom Iris, 

Prencli, Iris tuh4reux, 

GENUS F.— OROOTJS. Toumef. 

Perianth regular, petaloid ; tube very long, straight, and extending 
much beyond the ovary ; limb 6-partite ; segments all nearly similar, 
incurved or recurved. Stamens 3, inserted on the base of the external 
segments of the perianth; filaments tiliform; anthers affixed by the 
base. Ovary adhering to the base of the perianth tube, ovoid, bluntly 
trigonous, white; style very long, filiform; stigmas 3, wedgeshaped, 
fieshy, denticulate or cut at the apex. Capsule of the consistence of 
pfirchmcnt, fusiform-trigonous, loculicidally 3-valved. Seeds few, 
globose, with a somewhat fleshy testa. 

Herbs witli equal-based conns covered by an envelope of parallel 
or iiitei’lacing fibres or more rarely splitting into transverse rings. 
LeaAt'-s all radical, linear, often revolute, channelled above, keeled 
beneath, with a white stripe on the upper side. Flowers large, showy, 
enclosed in a convolute membranous spathe; the ovary remaining 
underground till after the time of flowering. 

The dcriv^ation of tlio name of this genus of plants is f?’oni the Greek words Kptko^ 
or Kfwicav, saffron ; or kfwKtjj the thread called woof or weft in weaving, because the 
sliginata are like threads for ornanicnital wcaviug. 

SPECIES I..~CROCUS BIFLOBUS. Miller. 

Platk MOCCCXCVII. 

Hrick le. PJ. Gorin, ot llclv. Vol. TX. Tab. CCCLVI. Fig. 788. 

FJ. Gull. (*t Genu. Exsicc. No. 237J1. 

niiuimus, ITnnk. Am, llrit. FI. ed. \dii. p. 44-2 (non D.C,). 

C. pTjoeox, Hnwurthj in Engl. Hot. Suppl. No. 2015. 

C. I'ciiouhitus, Sm. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 2d2 (non M, Ih’cb,), 

Corm not stoloniferons, clothed Avith thick shining leathery coats 
which split transversely into rings toAvards the base, and under j>ressure 
separate into triangular plates at the apex, but have no lilirous struc- 
ture. I^eaves produced at tlie end of Avinter before the flowers, very 
narroAvly linear, Avith parallel sides and strongl}* revolute margins. 
Spatlie 2-vulved ; the valves subequal, acute, scarious. FloAvors 1 to 3 
(usually 2), appearing in early spring. Pcriaiitli segments Avhen 
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closed fusiform-cylindrical, about half the length of the tube, the 
throat yellow, glabrous. Stigma overtopping the stamens, deeply 
3-cleft, with the divisions narrowly wedgeshaped, channelled, truncate, 
slightly notched and faintly crenate at the apex. 

Naturalised on the site of an old garden in Barton Park, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Suffolk. In this station it has maintained its ground for 
more than half a centuiy. 

[England.] Perennial. Early Spring. 

Corm flowering when a little larger than a marrow-pea, remarkable 
for the structure of its coats, which are almost crustaceous in texture, 
pale yellow ^vith a brown bloom ; these coats split transversely, leaving 
a ring at the base; they show no indication of the fibrous textui'e 
which is common in the tunics of the conns of this genus. Leaves 
appeai’ing very early in the year, dark green with a narrow white 
line down the centre. Perianth tube extending 1 to IJ inch above 
the spathe; perianth segments 1 to inch long, narrowly elliptical, 
subacute, white tinged with pale lilac, especially inside, the outer ones 
with about three dark purplish stripes, the base tinged with yellow. 
Anthers yellow, longer than the filaments. Stigma yellowish-orange, 
the segments erect. Capsule about I inch long or a little more. 
Seeds about the size of sago grains, with a pale red spongy testa. 

For fresh specimens of this and the next species 1 am indebted to Sir 
Charles Bunbury, the present owner of Barton Park. These specimens 
jire much smaller in all their parts than the ‘‘ Scotch Crocus ” (wliich 
is the usual garden form of C. biflorus), and have the closed perianth 
more cylindrical, more tinged with lilac, and with the lines of a 
clearer purple. In other respects the Bai ton I’ark plant is similar to 
the garden form. 

Scotch Crocus, 

SPECIES n.-CROCUS AUREUS. 

Plaie MCCCCXCVIII. 

Reich. Ic. FI. Gerra. et Hclv. Vol. IX. Tab. CCCLVII. Fig. 792. 

Corm not stoloniferous, clothed with rather thick somewhat leathery 
coats, not splitting transversely, but marked with and ultimately split- 
ting at the base into broad longitudinal flattened fibres. Leaves pro- 
duced in early spring with the flowers, very narrowly linear, with 
parallel sides and strongly revolute margins. Spathe 1-valved, ob- 
liquely acute, scarious. Flowers 1 to 4, usually 2 or 3, appearing in 
spring. Perianth segments when closed oblanceolate-fusiform, not 
half the length of the tube, the throat yellow, glabrous. Stamens 
about half the length of the perianth segments. Stigma much shorter 
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than the stamens, deeply 3-cleft, with the divisions narrowly wedge- 
shaped, channelled, truncate, slightly notched and indistinctly crenate 
at the apex. 

Naturalised in Barton Park, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, where it 
grows in company with Crocus biflorus, Ornithogalum nutans, and 
Muscari racemosum. 

[England.] Perennial. Spring, 

Conn flowering when about the size of a black currant, clothed with 
numerous coats, which divide into broad flattened fibres, and are 
continued upwards, forming chocolate-coloured sheaths surrounding 
the leaves and stem. Leaves appearing with the young flowers, and 
very short till these have faded, a little broader than those of C. 
biflorus, dark green with a narrow white central line. Perianth tube 
extendi ug 1 to 1^ incli above the sf)athe: perianth segments 1 to 1^ 
inch long, broadly oblanceolat e-elliptical, subacute, rich orange-yellow. 
Anthers yellow, much longer than the filaments; stigma yellowish- 
orange, with tlie segments erect. Capsule J inch long. Seeds pale 
red, about the size of rape seed. 

Tliis differs from the Yellow Crocus of the gardens (C. luteus, 
L(i)ii,) in the tldckcr coats of the corm, the naiTOwer leaves, the 
snmller and more orange flowers, the segments of which when closed 
arc less constricted a little above the base, and less swollen beyond 
the middle, and have no greenish lines at the base. 

Golden Crocus, 

The Crocus was formerly much oulfcivatod in Britain for the sake of its orange- 
colounjd stigmas, which an*- the BafTnm of commerce and medicine. Saffron had at 
one time a gnjat rejmtation as a cordial and aromatic medicine. It is mentioned by 
the earliest Greek writers, and was well known to the Romans, who used it not only 
in medicine and cooktJiy, but os a cosmetic. The ladies of Italy, envying the blond 
locks of more northern nations, introduced the custom of dyeing their hair with 
saffron, a practice which called down upon thorn the anathemas of some of the early 
Fathers of the Church ; and Toi-tnllian, Cyprian, and Jerome agree in declaring 
tliat the hue thus attained was neither more nor less than a “ presage of the fires of 
hell.” Little less seems to have been the prejudice excited by the use of saffron as a 
dye even for linen, when Ireland fell under the English yoke. The subject became 
one of sever© legislation, as well as of bitter reproach. A statute in the reign of 
Henry VHT. forbids the Irish, under penalty, from wearing any “ shirt, smock, kerchor, 
lu'iidel, neckercher, mockot, or linen cap, dyed with saffron.” Sir Henry Ellis suggests 
that the dye was adopt<ed for its oruamcutal colour, but that seems scarcely probable, 
Avlien many less expensive dyes would yield the same colour. Most contemporary 
writers attribute the custom to a belief that it was good for the health, “ mitigating 
the effects of their humid climate.” Christopher Calfcon, in 1501, says, “ The saffron 
hath power to quicken the spirits ; and th© virtue thereof piorceth by and by to tlie 
heart, provoking laughter and merriment, and they say that those properties come 
Ijy the influence of the sun, unto whom it is subject, from whom she is ayded, by hia 
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Bubtile nature, bright and sweete smelling.** Hill, in his “ Herbal, *’ declai'cs that 

the wliolo compass of medicine dtKSS not afford a nobler cordial or sudoriHck and 
Gerarde says that, though it causes headache tmd hurts blie brain if taken in large 
ijuantiLics, its moderate uso is good for the head, niakotli ilio senses more rpiick and 
U\’i*lT, uieriy and less sleepy, strengthening the heart and lungs, and being “ espei;ial 
goo<l” for consumption, **even if the patient be at death’s tloor.” For yellow jaundico 
h(} commends it iiccovding to the doctrine of signatures, and for “ plasters to sin'es,” 
adding that it is much use<l in illuminating and other painting. It is now veiy little 
used in medicine, except as a cok^iu-ing inattw* for mixtures and })owdL'rs. 

Among the ancients in the west, jis well ns in the oast, the Crocus was highly prized, 
whether in its fi*esh sbuo for strewing the flooi’S of aj»artmeiits, or as sailron for 
twenty different pur]U)si's. Homer mentions it with the lotus and hyacinth ; Pliny 
di'votcs a chapter to its treatment and propagation ; find Horace particularises the 
“Corycian saffjon,*’ which was esteemed the best in the world. The Romans ajiplied 
the es.seulial t>il to tlio skin as a cosmetic, as well fis to the hair, and largely used it 
for the purjio^e of scenting and refreshing theatres and other places of assembly. 
For this jiurpost* it w'as powdori cl and steeped in water or wine ; the li([iiicl was tlieii 
shot, by means of a kind of syringe w’ith oxtreincly tine pores, over Iho whole mnlli- 
iudo, so that it ft‘ll in drops so tine as to resemble an almost impalpfible dnst. In tho 
tales of the “Arabian Niglit.s,” saffron eakc.s abound even more pleiuifully thaii they 
did ui former days in the hospitaUiie.s of our English housewives. The monopoly of 
all saffron gi-own in tlie district is still retained by Ibo Rajah of Ciislnnerc, and the 
cultivators ai'o compelled to sell it to him at a staled price; the whole crop being 
compulsorily carried to tho town of Oaslnncro before tJie ]>i*i/ed st igmas art' extracted. 
Hakluyt states that the cultivation of .saffron was introduced ijilo England in tho 
reign of Edward HI. by a pilgrim, who, being a natlvt; of Walden in Essex, brought 
a bulb of tho pi’cciou.s Crocus to his native place. Tlii^ was done “ with venture ot 
Lis life, for if lie had been taken, by the Jaw of the country from wdiencc lie came Im 
had died for the fact.’* In onler to bestow this benefit on his native district, he had 
liollowed out his palmer’s staff so as to conceal within it iho pjvcious plant. From 
this circunistance the name Satri*on Walden seems to have rndginated, and it is 
singular that saffron is grown in that district to the excln-sion of almost all others in 
England. During I^ut saffron was at one time largely used in cor»kery, it is said for 
tlie purpose of keeping up the “ animal sjnrits,” which long-contiuuod fasting con- 
siderably affected. Camden, when writing of Salfron Walden, says tluit tho fields 
under saffron cultivation look “ very pleasant,” and, “ what is more to be admired, 
that the ground which liath Iwre saffron three years together, "wdll bear barley very 
plentifully eighteen years without dunging, luid afterwards bo fit ono’ for saffron.” 

The “ Roman Cathob’c Flora,” in meutioning tho jiarticular flower to be laid at tlio 
shiino of every saint, according to the season of the year, says that 

“ The Crocus blows before the shrinO 
At vernal dawn of St. A^aleniine.” 

Hence it is often called “Flower of St. Valtmtiiic,” or “Hymen’s torch,” a name 
prcttil}" appropriate to the flaming glow of the golden yellow Crocus, which, according 
to Roman niytliology, was once a youth pining to dtsath for his love, and was inela- 
moiphosod into a Crocus. According to others, it first sprung from some drops of 
magic liquor which Medea prepared to restore the aged -d^son to the strength and 
vigour of youlii. 
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Tho eastern name of the Crocus is still “ Zahfaran/* of which our word saffron 
Hoems to be a corruption. 

The quantity of saffron grown in England is now but small. In Cambridgeshire 
and Essex there are crops occasionally to be seen. The flowers are gathered in the 
morning, when they ore quite open, and the stigmas picked out end dried between 
papers in a Idln. It was formerly made into cakes, and dried under pressure, but 
this plan is rarely followed, and what is sold as cake saffron is really composed 
of safflower. Large quantities are imported from France and Spain. 

SPECIES m.— CROCUS VERNUS. All. 

Plate MOOCCXCIX. 

BM, Ic. FI. Germ, ot Helv. Vol. IX. Tab. CCCLV. 

Billot, FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. No. 


Com not stoloniferous, clothed with thin mombranons coats not 
splitting transversely, but containing numerous slender anastomosing 
capillary fibres. Leaves produced in spring with the flowers, broadly 
linear, widest in the middle and tapering towards the end, with 
slightly revolute margins. Spathc 1-valved, scarious, obliquely ob- 
tuse. Flowers 1 or 2, appearing in spring. Perianth segments when 
closed oblanceolate-ovoid, much shorter than the tube; the throat 
purple or white, with a circle of hairs between the bases of the 
stamens. Stamens two-thirds the length of the perianth segments. 
Stigma equalling the stamens, deeply 3-cleft, with the divisions wedge- 
shaped-obdeltoid, channelled, truncate and deeply crenate at the apex. 

Completely naturalised in meadows in several places in England. 
Very abundant in Nottingham Meadows, where it has been long 
known to occur; also at Mendham on the confines of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and at Hornsey, Middlesex. In many other places it has been 
noticed, but only as the outcast of gardens. In Ireland it is plentiful 
near the Old Castle, Dunganstown, Wicklow. 

England, Ireland. Perennial. Spring. 

Corm more dej^ressed than in the two preceding, flowering when 
about the diameter of a fourpenny piece, clothed Avith brown coats 
which are remarkable for their slender reticulated fibres. Sheaths at 
the base of the stem scarious. Leaves short at the time of flowering, 
lengthening afterwards, and ultimately attaining the breadth of ^ to f 
inch in the middle, with a rather bn)ad white line down the centre. 
Perianth segments to 2 inches long, rather pale purple, darker 
towards the base, varying to white. Anthers bright yellow. Stigmas 
orange, much broadeV and more distinctly crenate than in the two 
preceding species. Capsule about | inch long. Seeds pale i*ed, about 
the size of white mustard seed. 
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Mr. Whittaker has sent me living roots of this species from 
Nottingham Meadows, and also of C. midiflonis; these I have cidti- 
vatod for four or five years: the Nottingham C. vernus is identical 
with the purple Crocus of the gardens, a form not native in the north 
of Europe. 

Purple CrocMS, 

French, Safran ^rintanier, Gorman, Fnihlings Safran, 


SPECIES TT.--CROCUS NUDIPLORUS. Sm. 

Plate MD. 

Billot^ FI. Gall, et Gonm. Exsicc. No. 13oC», 

G. specioRUB, Wilit. Engl. Bot. Suppl. No. 3762 (non AT. J5iV6.). 

C. multifidns, Lam. D. C. FI. Fr. Vol. III. p. 242. 

Corm stoloniferous, clothed with thin membranous coats not 
splitting transversely but containing nuirujrous filiform parallel fibres. 
Leaves produced in early spring before the fruit, very narrowly linear, 
with subparallel sides and revolute edges. Spathc 1-valved, obliquely 
obtuse. Flowers solitary, appearing in autumn when no leaves are 
present. Perianth segments when closed oblong-fusiform, much 
shorter than the tube ; the throat purple, glabrous. Stamens about 
three-fourths the length of the perianth segments. Stigma longer 
than the stamens, deeply 3-cleft, the segments broadly wedgeshai)ed, 
cut into slender linear filaments. 

Naturalised in meadows abundantly at Nottingham, Derby, and 
Warrington, 

England. Perennial. Autumn. 

Conn flowering when the size of a small pea, sending out in spring 
stolons which are thickened at tlie extremity; this thickened ex- 
tremity, by the decay of the basal part of the stolon, is set free in the 
form of a subcylindrical corm, a little thickened towards the apex, and 
the next season assumes the depressed subglobular form of the parent 
corm. Leaves appearing at the end of printer from the minute corm 
formed at the apex of the old corm, very slender, with a narrow white 
line down the centre. Flowers with the perianth tube 3 to 10 inches 
lo]ig, clothed with several sheaths below the spathe. Perianth seg- 
ments to 2 inches long, pale bright purple, less inclining to blue 
than those of C. vernus. Antheis bright yellow. Stigmas reddish- 
orange, sometimes only a little higher than the anthers, at other 
times extending considerably beyond them, remarkable for the fine 
divisions into which they are cut. Capsule rarely perfected (at least 
in the cultivated plant), about ^ inch long, the seeds similar to those 
of C. vernus. 

Naked'Jlotcenng Cwcus, 
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EXCLUDED SPECIES. 

GLADIOLUS. En>COMMnNl& 

G. communis, Kook et Auet. Plmr. 

Said to be naturalised in a field near Cbnrchgate Street, Harlow, 
Essex. (Mr. Daniel Sweeting French, in “ Flora of Essex,” p. 818.) 

IBIS PUMILA. Linn. 

Said to occur in Chartley Meadows, Leicestershire. (“ Phytologist,” 
ser. i. vol. iii. p. 179.) 

IBIS OEBMANICA. Lvrm. 

Reported to occur in Staffordshire about a ditch in Stoke Meadows, 
introduced. (Gamer’s ‘‘ Nat. Hist, of StaffordshLfe,” quoted in Cyb. 
Brit. vol. ii. p* 441.) 

IRIS SUSIANA. Willd. 

Reported to having occurred, but I cannot ascertain where. 

IRIS XIPHIOIDBS. Ehrh 

Said to have grown in Glamorganshire at Geliy Evan, near Penller- 
garc, “ Dillwyn’s Mat. for a Fauna and Flora of Swansea,” quoted in 
Cyb. Brit. vol. ii. p. 440, where it is also mentioned that Mr. George 
Don asserted that lie discovered it in the year 1810 in a mareh near 
Colonel Kinloch’s, growing among Carices and Junci, in a situation 
where it had never been cultivated. 

IRIS XIPHIUM. EJirh. 

Stated in the old Botanist’s Guide” to grow in Worcestershire; 
but in the new “ Botanist’s Guide,” p. 205, it is stated, “ the inti-oduc- 
tion of this as a Worcestershire plant is said to be an error.” 

CROCUS SATIVUS. W. 

S. autumnalis, Sm. Engl. Bot. No. 843 (non Po/V.), 

Said to have occurred in various places in the east of England, but 
tlicre is no evidence to show that it was ever even naturalised. It used 
to be cultivated for saffron at Saffron Walden, Essex, and Hinton, 
Cambridgesliire; but the cultivation has been abandoned lor about 
seventy years. 
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ORDER LXXXIL— AMARYLLIDAOE-ffl. 

Perennial herbs, not scurfy or woolly, with the leaves all radical 
and with radical scapes, or rarely in a few exotic species with a 
perennial leafy stem. Rootstock generally a tunicatcd bulb, moi*e 
rarely creeping. Leaves simple, entire, sheathing at the base, gene- 
rally linear-lorate, parallel-veined. Flowers perfect, solitaiy or um- 
bellate, on a leafless scape, rarely spicate, racemose or paniculate. 
Perianth regular, or rarely irregular, with a tube united to the 
ovary and often produced above it ; limb of 6 leaves, free or slightly 
united, usually all similar and petaloid, sometimes with a crown 
within it either free from the stamens and exterior to them, or 
combined with the stamens, in which case it is sometimes G-partite 
or of six separate lobes. Stamens 6, very rarely 12 or 18, in- 
serted on an epigynous disk, or in the tube of the perianth and 
opposite its lobes; anthers 2-celled, aflSxed by the base or the middle 
of the back, introrse, opening longitudinally or at the a|)ex. Ovary 
inferior, united with the perianth tube or with its base, 3-celled, 
rarely only imperfectly so: ovules numerous or definite, inserted 
in the inner angle of the cells or (in tlie 1 -celled ovary) on parietal 
placentip, anatroj>ous or semianatropous ; style single; stigma un- 
divided or 3-lobed, I'arely 3-cleft. Fruit generally capsular, rarely 
berry-like, loculicidally 3-valved or more rarely indehiscent. Seeds 
with the testa of various consistence ; albumen fleshy or horny; embryo 
straight or nearly so, the radicle pointing towards the hilum, or very 
rarely fiway fi-om it. 


Thibe I.—NARCISSEiE. 

Perianth mth u cro^vji or petaloid tube in the throat; crown free or 
adhering to the stamens. 

GENUS /.-NARCISSUS. Unn. 

Perianth coloured, petaloid, regular; tube prolonged beyond the 
ovary, the free portion cylindrical, straight; limb of 6 ovate or oblong 
or lanceolate segments, which are free to the base, aU similar, spreading 
or ascending, the three inner as long as the outer, but usually narrower. 
Crown monophjdlous, cylindrical or funnclshaped or saucershaped or 
rotate, usually crenatc at the margin, as long as or shorter than the 
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segments. Stamens 6, inserted in two rows in the perianth tube 
below the crown and wholly within it; filaments free or adnate to the 
perianth tube, but not to the crown; anthers affixed by the back a 
little above the base on the inner side, opening by longitudinal slits. 
Ovary adhering to the tube of the perianth, green, elliptical-ovoid, 
trigonous; style elongate-filiform; stigma obtuse, undivided. Capstde 
obovatc-ovoid, subherbaceous, loculicidally 3-valved. Seeds rather 
few, subglobose, with a smooth testa, which becomes rough when they 
are dried. 

Herbs with tunicated bulbs and radical linear-lorate, or linear and 
channelled or semicylindrical green or glaucous leaves, which are often 
slightly twisted. Scapes generally ancipitate, terminated by a mem- 
branous spathe, enclosing several lunbeUate horizontal or ascending 
or drooping flowers, or a single horizontal or drooping or pendulous 
or rarely erect flower. Flowers large, white or yellow, or white with 
a yellow crown, the latter sometimes with a red margin. 

Tlio name of this genus has a mythological origin, and was so called after the self- 
enamoured youth Narcissus, who was changed into this flower. 

Section L — AJAX. Haworth 

Spathe 1 -flowered. Flower shortly pedicellate. Free portion of the 
perianth tube funnelshaped ; perianth segments broad. Crown tubular, 
as long as or a little longer than the perianth segments. Stamens 
and style straight, the former inserted at the base of the perianth tube, 
and free from it. 

SPECIES I.-NARCISS US PSEUDO-NARCISSUS. Lmn, 

Pl4ATE MDl. 

Uelch. Tc. FI. Germ. ef. Holv. Vol. IX. Tab. CCCLXIX. Fig. 816. 

FI. Gall, et Gbrai. Exsicc, No. 468. 

Ajax Pseudo-narcissus, Uawmih, Kunth, Euum. PI. Vol. V. p. 708. Pari. FI. Ital. 

Vol. III. p. 107. 

Leaves linear-lorate, scarcely tapering towards the apex, nearly 
flat, more or less glaucous. Scape about as long as the leaves when 
ill flower. Flower solitary, inclined or horizontal. Pedicel shorter 
than the ovary. Perianth segments ascending-spreading, oblong- 
ovate or -lanceolate, subacute, a little longer than the fix*e portion of 
the perianth-tube, which is cylindrical-funnelshaped. Crown tubular- 
cylindrical or slightly trumpet-mouthed, very slightly plaited towards 
the apex; the margin continuous or 6-clcfb or 6-lobed and crenate- 
seiTate. 
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Var. a, genuinm. 

Plate MDI. 

Leaves slightly glaucous. Perianth segments oblong-lanceolate, 
pale yellow. Crown bright yellow, crenate-serrate and usually cut 
into six shallow nearly rectangular segments at the apex. 

Var. 0, Bromjieldii. 

N. Pscudo-narcissns var. y, concolor. Bromf, FI. Vcct. p. 407. 

Ajax lobularis, Haworth in Phil. Mag. Aug. 1830, p. 131 (ex loo. nat., non ox 
descript.). 

Leaves very glaucous. Perianth segments ovate or oblong-ovate, 
bright yellow, nearly as dark as the crown. Crown crenatc and cut 
into six rounded lobes at the apex. Flowers expanding earlier than 
those of var. a, and the scape generally shorter. 

In woods, meadows, pastures, and on banks. Not uncommon in the 
south of England, where it appears to be truly iiiitive ; but how far 
north it is impossible to ascertain. In Scotland it is only an intro- 
duced plant. In Ireland it may be native in some of its stations, but is 
considered by the authors of the “ Cybele Hibeniica,’* as not a tnie 
native. Var, jS very doubtfiilly native. The late Rev. W. T. Bree 
sent me liring specimens from his garden, the roots of which originally 
were gathered by a friend of liis at Tenby, Pembrokeshire. Dr. Brom- 
field mentions its occurrence on a steep bushy bank behind Apse Farm 
(Isle of Wight), overlooking the garden, in which it also grows plenti- 
fully, “ though appearing rather to have encroached on the grass plots 
from the station above than to have esca])cd there from the former ” 
(FI. Vect. p. 498), Mr, Frederick Stratton has visited this station, 
and reports that the garden appears formerly to have extended up the 
bank, and he does not believe the Narcissus is indigenous there, 

England, [Scotland, Ireland], Perennial. Spring. 

Rootstock flowering when about the size of a nutmeg, with a thin 
smooth pale-brown covering, the coats continued upwards into a few 
scarious sheaths enclosing the leaves and scaj^e. Leaves 2 or 3, f to 
I inch broad, appearing towards the end of winter. Scape (5 inches to 1 
foot high, when m flower 2-edged, erect, and furrowed, slightly inclined. 
S|)athe at first subherbaceous, but scarious before the flowers expand. 
Buds at first erect, afterwards drooping, the flower inclined or nearly 
horizontal, l^erianth tube about inch long, yellow tinged with 
green ; perianth segments about 1 inch long, subacute, primrose-yellow. 
Crown gulden yellow, 1 to IJ inch long, usually with the mouth 
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or very slightly turned outwards, rather deeply crenate- 
serratc, and often with 6 shallow incisions, which divide it into G seg- 
ments, which, however, as their edges arc usually contiguous, are not 
conspicuous on a superficial examination. Stamens and style much 
shorter than the crown, the style slightly exceeding the stamens. 
Capsule about | inch long, inclined, oblong-turbinate, containing 
numerous seeds about the size of white mustard seed; when fresh 
these seeds are smooth, polished, and shining, but when dry the testa 
becomes rugose. 

Var. 3 is perhaps a sub-species, but has small claims to be con- 
sidered a native plant. The late Rev. W. T. Bree assured me it was the 
form on which Haworth founded his Ajax lobularis ; but Haworth’s 
description applies to Narcissus major. The var. |B is sold by London 
seedsmen as N. nanus or N, nanus major. 

Var. a is rarely seen in gardens. The cultivated Daffodil is N. 
major (Curt), wliich is larger, with the flowers deep yellow, the free 
portion of the perianth tube only half the length of the segments, and 
the crown much more trumpet-mouthed. 

Common Daffodil, 

NaraUne famt^Naremo. German, Genieme Narciase. 

Onr present species, Daffodil, lias simply the old English name affo dtjle^ which sig- 
nified ** tlmt which corae.th early,” and it was long before the word was corrupted into 
daffodil. It is one of oar earliest spring flowers ; it is rare in Scotland and Ireland, 
but in the scuitli-wcst of England its pale yellow blossoms maybe soon covering acres 
of land. In Cornwall they arc still called “ Lent lilies.” The root, and to some extent 
the whole plant, is poisonous ; yet a useful spirit lias been distilled from it, which is 
sometimes used as an embrocation, and is also given as a medicine. Most welcome 
are these pretty spring flowers to ns all ; and in cottage gardens they add beauty 
and grace without expense or trouble, for they grow under almost any conditions. 

“ When tlie vales arc docked with Daffodils, 

I hail the new reviving year, 

And soothing hope my bosom fills.*’ 

Herrick, in his “ HosjKiridos,” latuimts their departuro in a more serious strain— 

“ Fair Daffodils, wo weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 

As yet the early rising sun 
Hath not attained his noon. 

Wo have short time to stay as you; 

Wc have as short a spring, 

As quick a growth to meet decay. 

As you or any thing. 

Wo die 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 

Like to the summer rain, 

Or as the pearls of morning dew, 
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We often hear the Daffodil called “ Daffadowndilly and “ Daffodilly and the 
origin of the name is probably never regarded. It is possibly confused with the 
saffron lily, by older writers called “ sapbaroun lily,” 

Section II. — QUELTIA. Pari. 

Spathe 1- or few-flowered ; flower rather longly pedicellate. Peri- 
anth tube above the ovary, cylindrical, slightly enlarged upwards; 
perianth segments broad. Crown widely funnelshaped or cylindrical- 
funnelshaped, about half the length of the perianth segments. 
Stamens and style straight, the former adnatc to the perianth tube 
half-way up. 

SPECIES IL-NARCISSUS INCOMPARABILIS. 

Plate MDII. 

RdcJt.. Ic. El. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IX. Tab. CCCLXX. Fig. 819. 

Qneltia incomparabilis, Hatvorfh; Pwrl. FI. Ital. Yol. III. p. 111. 

Q. foetida, Umb. Kunth, Enum. PI. Vol. V. p. 723. 

Leaves linear-lorate, scarcely tapering towards the apex, nearly flat, 
slightly glaucous. Scape a little longer than the leaves when in 
flower. Flower solitaiy, inclined or horizontal. Pedicel longer than 
the ovary. Perianth segments widely spreading, oblong-oval, sub- 
acute, about as long as tlie free portion of the perianth tube, which is 
cylindrical and slightly enlarged towards the apex. Crown about half 
the length of the perianth segments, widely tubular-funnelshaped, 
slightly plaited especiall}’- towards the apex, the margin with 6 shallow 
rounded entire or faintly crenate lobes. 

In meadows. Naturalised at Kilvington, near Thirsk, Yorkshire, 
and in a field near Guisbro’ Spa, Mr. Dillwyn states that it grows in 
a little park at Margam, near Swansea, and Mrs. D, Lleweljm has 
shown him good reason to believe that it has been growing there for 
at least two centuries. I have seen specimens in the British Museum 
from Hornsey, Middlesex, in Buddie’s Herbarium. 

[England.] Pereunial. Late Spring. 

Bulb and leaves very similar to those of N. Pseudo-narcissus. Scape 
10 to 18 inches high, vciy slightly compressed. Spathe similar to 
tliat of N. Pseudo-narcissus, but the flower has a considerably longer 
pedicel, and the bud is but slightly inclined before expanding. Perianth 
segments l-J inch long, pale yellow. Crown about inch long, bright 
} ellow, shading into ornng(3 towards the apex. The mature capsule 
and seeds 1 have \w\vt seen. 
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M. Gay thinks it is not improbable that N* incomparabilis may be 
a hybrid between N. Pseudo-narcissns and N. poeticus. Hybrids arc 
very freely formed in the genus Narcissus, a number of them arc 
cultivated in gardens, and a few have been found in a wild state. 

Short-crowned Daffodil. 

Fronch, Narcisse nonpareil. 

This spooies is the welUknown cottage-garden fiowor called by rustics ** Butter 
and eggs,** a name given it on account of the delicate primrose yellow or white of 
the sepals and petals, and the deep yolk-of-egg colour of the cup. It varies, like the 
others, with doable flowers, and when in tlmt condition is generally a greater 
favourite. 

Section III. — EU-NARCISSUS. Coss, & Germ. (Narcissus, Pari.) 

Scape many- or several-flowered (rarely 1- or 2-flowered), usually 
rather loiigly j^cdicellate. Perianth tube above the ovary cylindrical,^ 
sometimes slightly enlarged upward; perianth segments usually broad. 
Crown saucershaped or subrotate or cupshaped or urccolate* tubular, 
shorter than the perianth segments, usually very much shorter. 
Stamens of unequal lengtli, three long and three short, their filaments 
adnate to the perianth tube up nearly to the apex, which alone is free 
and incurved. 

SPECIES ra,-NARCISSUS BIPLORUS. Curt. 

Plate MDIII. 

Hdch. Ic. FI. Germ, ot Helv. Vol. IX. Tab. COCLXV. (?). 
liilUttf FI. Gall, ei Germ. Exsicc. No. 3281. 

Leaves linear-lorate, scarcely tapering towards the apex, widely 
channelled, very slightly glaucous. Scape about as long as the leaves 
when in flower. Flowers 2 together (more rai’ely 1 or 3). Pedied 
much longer than the ovary when in flower. Perianth segments 
widely spreading, broadly obovate-oval, obtuse, apiculate, about as long 
as or a little shorter than the free portion of the perianth tube, 
yellowish-white. Cronm very short, saucershaped, with a crisped and 
crenulated margin, wholly pale yellow, with the margin at length 
becoming scarious and white. 

In meadows and orchards. Naturalised in many places in England. 
I have sj3ecimens from the Isle of Wight, Devon, Sussex, and York. 
Rare and local in Ireland, and there found in some localities where it 
has the ap[)earaiice of being wild, 

[England, Ii'cland.] Perennial. Late Spring, early Summer. 
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Biilb flowering when about the size of a walnut, covered with a 
dull brown skin. Leaves similar to those of the preceding species, 
but more strongly keeled and much less glaucous, ocape compressed, 
witJi two sharp angles. Flowers commonly 2, but not unfrequently 
1, and sometimes 3. Free portion of perianth tube rather more 
than 1 inch long, slender, subherbaceous ; perianth segments scarcely 
1 inch long, ver;^ broad, overlapping each other, white with a very 
indistinct yellowish tinge. Crown about ^ inch high, yellow, much 
contracted at the throat. The mature capsule and seeds I have not 
seen. 

Ttco'jlowered Narcissus, 

SPECIES IV.-NARCISSITS POETICUS. Linn. 

Plate MDIV. 

Heiclt. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IX. Tab. CCCLXIV. Fig. 808. 

Billot^ FI. Gall, et Germ, Exsicc. No. 659, 

Leaves linear-lorate, scarcely tapering towards the apex, channelled, 
more or less glaucous. Scape about as long as the leaves, or a little 
longer when in flower. Flower solitary. Pedicel longer than the 
ovary. Perianth segments widely spreading, oval-oblong or broadly 
oval, obtuse, apiculate, about as long as or a little shorter than the free 
portion of the perianth tube, pure wJiite. Crown very short, subrotatc, 
saucershaped, yellow, with a sjwading crenulatcd bright red margin. 

In meadows and orchards. Naturalised in a few places; very 
abundant in a field at BJtibers Hall, Warwickshire, from whence I 
received a large supply of living specimens from the late Rev. W. S, 
Bree. I have also specimens from Shome Warren, near Gravesend, 
Kent. It has occurred in Noi'folk; but, except in the three counties 
above mentioned, I am not aware of its being considered even a natu- 
ralised plant. Its occurrence in Ireland seems to be doubtful. 

[England.] Perennial. Early Summer. 

Bulb flowering when about the size of a walnut, tapering more 
gradually upwai’ds than in N. biflorus, and covered with thicker 
brown coats. Leaves more glaucous, more deeply channelled, more 
twisted, and more flaccid than those of N. biflorus. Free portion 
of perianth tube inch long; perianth segments 1 to inch, of 
thicker texture and much 2 >urer white than tlie preceding; the crown 
shorter, more expanded, and with a bright red margin. Capsule 
trigonous-ovoid, inch long. Seeds about th<3 size of white mustard 
seed, black, at first smooth and shining, afterwards rugose. 

Poet's Narcissus, 

French, Narcme des 
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The Narcissus of the Greeks is ito doubt the NardeaUB poeticua^ which has a 
flower with a very powerful soeut, and was attractive even to the gods, according 
to ancient song. Proserpine, when carried away by Pluto, was said to be occupied 
in gathering 

“ Daflbdils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of Maaxsh with beauty.** 

The Narcissus was consecrated to the Furies, who stupefied their victims with its 
scent ; hence Sophocles called these flowers 

“ Garlands of the infernal gods.” 

The fable of tho youth Narcissus, after whom the plant is named, is well known to 
everybody, — ^how he fell in love with his owm imago reflected in the water, and pined 
away until he was changed into tho pale flower which rightfully bears his name. 

Tho Chinese regard the Narcissus as worthy of a place in the decorations of the 
shrines of their household gods, and place largo china dishes of its blossoms before 
them on the first day of the now year, for which purpose the roots are planted in 
pots filled with pebbles and water, just in time to cause them to blow for this festival. 

A handsome double variety of this species is sometimes found in gardens, as also 
some with purple or deep yellow cups. 


Tribe II.—AMARYLLEiE. 

Perianth without any crown or petaloid tube in the throat* 

GENUS IL^J^^TJOOlTJhlL. Linn. 

Perianth coloured, petaloid, regular; tube not extending beyond the 
ovary; limb cupshaped-funnelshaped or -bellshaped, of 6 ovate or 
elliptical-oblong divisions, which are free to the base, all similar, 
ascending, the three inner as long os the outer, but rather narrower. 
Crown absent. Stamens 6, inserted on the epigynous disk of the 
ovary; filaments very short; anthers connivent, not aristate, opening 
by longitudinal slits. Ovary adhering to the tube of the perianth, 
gi'een, ovoid; style filiform-clavate; stigma undivided. Capsule ovoid, 
Iierbaceous, loculicidally 3-valved. Seeds few, subglobular, with a 
black and crustaceous testa; or subglobular or ovoid, with a pale and 
somewhat fleshy testa: in the last case furnished with an enlarged 
carunculc. 

Herbs >vith coated bulbs .and Hnear-loratc or linear or semicylindrical 
green leaves. Spathe of one or two leaves, scarious, with one or two 
herbaceous strijics where it is of one piece. Flowers solitajy or 
several in an umbel, }X)dicellatc, pendulous, rathcT large, white or tinged 
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with pink, the segments frequently with a green spot close to the 
apex. 

Tho name of this genus is derived from the Greek Xcvjnic, white, and lor, a violet. 


SPECIES L— LEUCOIUM ifiSTIVTJM- Innn. 

PLAfK MDV. 

BMi. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IX. Tab. CCCLXn. Pig. 805. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 3230. 

Leaves broadly linear-lomte, nearly flat, green, not glaucous, ap- 
pealing in winter before the flowers. Scape stout, ancipitate. Spathe 
1-valvcd, entire at the apex, nearly as long as the longest pedicels. 
Flowers 2 to 6. Perianth segments rhombic-oval, connivcnt into a 
wide bellshapcd funnel. Style clavate-cylindrical, with a conical apex. 
Seeds soft, white, suborbicular, without a prominent caruncule. 

In wet meadows. Apparently native by the Thames, where it has 
been reported from the neighbourhood of Reading, the Isle of Dogs, 
and on the Essex shore opposite Woolwich, and at the south end 
of Dagenham Breach; I have seen it plentifully between the em- 
bankment and the river below Greenwich, opposite Blackwall, on 
the ground now occupied by the works of the Blakeley Gun Company, 
and behind tlie butts at Pluinstead. In the old “ Botanist’s Guide, 
it is said to be “ a troublesome weed in pastures at Little Stoncham/* 
Siiflblk; and in the same work it is reported to occur in a moist 
meadow at Upton, and in a peat-field at Dorney, Buckinghamshire, 
It was formerly found by the Avon near Striitford, and the banks of 
the Isis near Oxford. Its occurrence in Dorsetshire rests on old 
authority, and probably L. vemuin may liave been inistnlcen for it in 
that county. 

England. PcTcnnial. Early Suiuiikt 

Bulb flowering when about the size of a nutmeg, with a whitish 
covering. Leaves and scape enclosed by a few scarious sheaths, 
appearing in the beghining of winbir, linear-lorate, slightly channelled, 
straight, shining, green, to 1 inv;li wide when full grown. Scape 
about as long as the leaves when in flower, 9 to 18 inches higli, hollow, 
two-edged. Spathc at first subherboceous, afterwards scarious, with, a 
green point. Flowers 3 to 6, expanding in succession, erect in bud, 
drooping when expanded ; the pedicels very short at first, afterwards 
much longer and drooping. Perianth segments about f inch long, 
rhombic-oval, acuminated into a small obtuse point, white, with conco- 
lorous veins, and a green sjwt immediately below the apex both without 
and within; when in flower the segments arc connivent into a wide belF 
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shaped foxmel, but afterwards the form of the periaidb is more neany 
cylindricaL Anthers yellow, subapiculate. Style white, with a green 
nng near the aj^ex. Scape lying on the ground when the fruit is ripe. 
Fruit f to 1 inch long, herbaceous, turbinate-oblong-ovoid. Seeds 
about the size of sweet-pea seeds, with a soft whitish testa. 

L. ficstivum in its typical form is less often met with in cultivation 
than the subspecies L. Hemandezii of Cabassedes, a native of southern 
Europe, which frequently does duty for L. (eu-) 0 B 8 tivum in botanic 
gardens, and is sold by seedsmen under the name of L. pulchellum. 
This form flowers from three weeks to a month earlier than C. eu- 
SDstivum and has the flowers smaller, little more than ^ inch long, the 
perianth segments more incurved, so that the perianth is somewhat 
ovoid, and after flowering urceolate. 

Summer Snowflake^ 

French, Niveole d'eiL German, S(mrner^Knotenhltm6» 

SPECIES n,— LBUCOIUM VEBNUM. Lw^ 

Plate MDVI. 

Ic, FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IX. Tab. GCCLXIL 
liillott FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 2141. 

L C, in 8eem-ann*s Jonm. Bot. 1866, p. 209. 

Erinosnia vornum, Herb, Kunth, Enum. Plant. Vol. V. p. 474. Part, FI. Ital. Vol. 

III. p. 82. 

Nivoria verna, Mmich, Meth. p, 280. 

Leaves broadly linear-lorate, very slightly channelled, green, not 
glaucous, ap{>earing in spring witli or sometimes after the flowers. 
Spatlie 1-valved, split or notched at the aj^ex, usually longer than the 
]K.‘diccl. Flower solitaiy, or rarely two together. Perianth segments 
rhombic-oval, conniveiit into a wide bellsliaped cup. Style clavatc- 
cylindrical with a conical apex. Seeds soft, white, ovoid, with a large 
prominent caruncule at the chalaza. 

On the banks and sides of a thick hedgerow on one of the decli- 
vities of the greenstone heights in the neighbourhood of Bridport, 
Dorset, recorded by Mr. J. Hardy of Manchester, and found in 
abundance by Mr. 1. C, Mansel. It is “stated to have been dis- 
covered near Bicester^* (“Gardeners Magazine of Botany” for July 
1836, Cyb. Brit. vol. ii. p. 449). 

England. Perennial. Early Spring. 

Bulb flowering when the size of a lai*ge filbert* Leaves distichous, 
slightly channelled above and bluntly keeled below, recurved, tapering 
slightly from beyond the middle towards the apex; in the Dorsetsliirc 
plant attaining a considerable length before the flower expands, but in 
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the examples of the continental plant I have in cultivation the leaves are 
quite short at the time of flowering; in both cases attaining ultimate! v 
a length of from 9 inches to 1 flx)t or more, by f to f inch broad. 
Scape subancipitate, furnished with two sharply prominent lines, 8 to 6 
inches high when in flower. Spathe 2-lobed at the apex, with an 
herbaceous strip running down from each lobe, showing that the spathe 
is composed of 2 leaves united nearly to their apex on the back. 
Flower almost always solitary, and apparently never more than 2. 
i Perianth more bellshaped than in L. sestivum; segments about 1 inch 
long, rhombic-oval, abruptly acuminated into a minute point, the 3 
outer ones broader, white with parallel concolorous veins, and a green 
spot immediately below the apex. Anthers yellow, subapiculate. Style 
white, with a green ring near the apex. Scape lying on the ground 
when in fruit. Fruit herbaceous, oblong-turbinate, al)out tiie size of a 
sloe. Seeds with a soft whitish testa, remarkable for the great en- 
largement at the chalaza. 

I am indebted to Mr. I. C. Mansei for living specimens of the 
Dorsetshire plant. 

Spring Snowflake. 

French, Nheolc du German, p'rUhlings-Kiudenhlume. 

This plant grows very abundantly in some meadows, so much so as to overpower 
the grass in spring ; bait no cattle will eat it. It is pretty and easily propjigated, 
and does well to enliven the borders of shrubberies. 


GENUS lIL^aAIjATfnB.V S. Linn. 

Perianth coloured, petaloid, regular; tube not prolonged beyond 
the ovary; limb funnelshaped, of 6 divisions fi»ee to the base; the 3 
exterior segments oblanceolate-clliptical, concave, entire, or somewhat 
spreading; the 3 interior only half the length of the outer ones, erect, 
wedgeshaped, truncate and notched at tlie apex. Crown absent. 
Stamens 6, inserted on the epigjmous disk of the ovary; filaments 
veiy shoil;; anthers connivent, subaristate, opening by 2 terminal 
pores. Ovaiy adhering to the tube of the perianth, ovoid, green ; 
style subulate-filiform; stigma undivided. Capsule ovoid, herbaceous, 
loculicidally 3-vaIved. Seeds few, subglobular, with a soft white 
membranous testa. 

Herbs with tuuicated bulbs and 2 or 3 lincar-lomte glaucous leaves. 
Scape compressed. Spathe membranous, witli 2 herbaceous lines. 
Flower solitary, pedicellate, pendulous; inner segments with a green 
hoi^seshoe mark outside, and green stripes inside. 

The name of tbiH genus is derived from the Greek words, y«\«, milk, and iit OuCf 
a (lower, descriptive of its milky whiteness. 
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SPECIES L-GA LA NT HUS NIVALIS. Li7i^ 

Plate MDVn. 

Belch. lo. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IX. Tab. CGCLXIII. 
lUllotf FI, Gall, et Germ. Exsico. No. 1076, 

The only known species. 

In pastures, meadows, and orchards, in many places in England and 
Scotland, perfectly naturalised, and possibly native in some of the 
English stations, as at the base of the Herefordshire Beacon, near 
Little Malvern ; and near Wrexlxam, Denbigh. The authors of the 
“Cybele llibeniica'' do not consider it thoroughly naturalised in 
Ireland. 

England, [Scotland, Ireland?]. Perennial. Early Spring. 

Bulb flowering when about the size of a small hazel-nut. Leaves 
and scape enclosed in 1 or 2 truncate scarious shcatlis. I^caves 2, 
liiiear-lorate, appearing at the close of winter, along with or after the 
flowers, glaucous, with a furrow down the middle above and a keel 
beneath ; edges not revolute when young, in the British form. Scape 
longer than the leaves wiicn in flower, *6 inches to 1 foot high. Spathe 
slender, bilobed at the apex, with an herbaceous strip running down 
from the middle of each lobe as in Leucojura vemum. Pedicels 
slender, shorter tlian the scape or exceeding it. Flower drooping, always 
solitary ; outer perianth segments elliptical-oblanceolatc, narrowed to- 
warils the base, obtuse, concave, pure wliite, to 1 inch long, at first 
erect, afterwards spreading; the three inner segments half the length of 
the outer, erect, obovatc-obloiig, notched, and witli 2 rounded lobes at 
the apex, white with a bilobed green spot immediately below the 
a}>(!x, the exterior margin of which is parallel to the two rounded 
apical lobes of the petal. Anthers yellow, similar to those of Lcu- 
cojum, but with a much longer point. Scape lying on the ground 
when in fruit. Fruit herbaceous, f inch long, oblong-ovoid. Seeds 
about the size of hemp seed, ovoid, with an enhirged chalaza and a soft 
yellowish-white testa. 

The Galanthus plicatus or Crimean snowdrop of the nurseries is a 
well-marked subspecies, from south-eastern Europe and Asia Minor, 
larger in all its parts, distinguished by the leaves having revolute edges 
when young, and the ai)ical lobes of the petal being less rounded. 

Common Snowdrop 

French, Perec-neige dea Parisicna, Geraian, Ocineiiies Schneeglochchen., 

The poetical associations wliich Knrround the appearance of this pretty little flower 
are nmnorous and popular. Tlio German name, lilomlly ** Snowbell,” is very sug- 
gestive ; and Mrs. Barhauld’s pinjity image is worth recalling : — 
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“ As Flora’s breath, by some transforming power. 

Had changed an icicle into a Sower.” 

In the Homish Ohnroh the Snowdrop is dedicated to the Pnrification of the Virgin 
Maiy. 

** The flower that first in the sweet garden smiled, 

To virgins sacred.” 

It has also been considered as the emblem of Consolation, speaking os it does of 
the return of spring, and hope, and brighter days, amid the darkness and repose of 
winter. 

“ Green hues of hope array ns, 

Our snowy bells must ring ; 

And low but sweetly chiming, 

The joyful tidings bring ! 

For theirs it is to nttcr, — 

Awake ! behold the spring ! ” 

Wordsworth has addressed a sonnet to this flower, in which ho calls it— • 

** Chaste Snowdrop, venturous harbinger of spring, 

And pensive monitor of fleeting years.” 

The root of the Snowdrop possesses certain nutritions and mucilaginous properties, 
which would render it valuable were it more plentiful. It is probable that it would 
make as good salep as the orchis root. 


EXCLUDED SPECIES. 

NARCISSUS CONSPICUUS. D.Dm, 

“Mr. W. M. Chatt^rley communicated this to the Botanical Society 
of London, localised from ‘Muggeridge’s farm-yard/ beyond Banskad, 
Surrey,” (Cyb. Brit. voL ii. p. 446.) 

NARCISSUS MAJOR. Curt 

Templeogue (Cyb. Hib. p. 294). This is the daffodil commonly 
cultivated. 

NARCISSUS MINOR. Linn, 

“ Thrives on the rocks below the old Castle at Pcnrice, and no trace 
can be obtained of the time when it was planted.” Dillwyn’s 
“ Materials lor a Fauna and Flora of Swansea,” p. 36, quoted in Cyb. 
Brit. vol. ii. p. 446. 
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NARCISSUS MOSCHATUS. Um, 

“ Has been found wild in the adjoining parish of Meriden ; and haa 
been communicated to me by its discoverer, Miss Gresley, of that 
])lace.” (Rev, W, T. Bree, of Allesley, Warwickshire, in Mag. Nat. 
Hist. vlii. 118.) “ But by a second notice in tlie same Magazine, 
it would seem that some mistake had occurred, the plant being pos- 
sibly a whitish variety of N. Pseudo-narcissus. See Mag. Nat. Hist, 
ix. 494.” (Cyb. Brit. voL ii. p. 446.) 


ORDER LXXXIIL— D lOSCOREAOE^. 

Perennial herbs or undershrubs, with large tuberous fleshy or 
woody rootstocks, and twining stems. Leaves alternate, rarely opposite, 
stalked, simple, cordate or sagittate at the base, entire or rarely pal- 
mately cleft, palmately veined, with the veins branched and anasto- 
mosing. Flowers small, dioecious, in axillary spikes or racemes. 
Perianth regular, herbaceous or subherbaceous, in the male flowers 
C-partite ; in the female flowers with the tube adhering to the ovary, 
and the persistent limb cut into six segments. Stamens 6, inserted 
on the base of the perianth segments, absent or rudimentary in the 
female flowers; anthers attached to the filaments by the back a little 
above the base, introrsc. Ovary rudimentary in the male flowers, 
in the female combined with the tube of the perianth, 3-celled; 
ovules solitary, most commonly 2 in each cell, anatropous ; styles 3, 
often combined at the base; stigma inconspicuous, entire, or rarely 
2-lobed. Fruit capsular, loculicidally 3-valved, or baccate and inde- 
hiscent, 3-celled (rarely 1-celled). Seeds as many as the ovules; 
albumen cartilaginous or hard; embryo minute 

GENUS L—TKyLVS. Linn. 

Flowers dioecious. Male flowers with the perianth campanulate, 
subherbaceous; limb of 6 spreading-recurved segments; stamens 6, 
inserted on the base of the perianth segments; filaments subulate, 
anthers subglobosc. Female flowers with the perianth tube not 
extending beyond the ovtiry; limb subherbaceous, of six spread- 
ing-recurved segments shorter than the tube; stamens extremely 
small, sU^rile: ovaiy adhering to tlic perianth tube, green, fusiform, 
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trigonous; style single, 3-cleft nt the apex, the segments recurved; 
stigmas bilobed. Fruit a berry, 1-celled by the three dissepiments 
partially disappearing. Seeds 2 or 3 in each of the 3 imperfect cells, 
or sometimes by abortion only 1 in each, subglob(ise. 

A twining herb wnth j>ear-shapcd tubers, with the large end down- 
wards, and twining stems bearing alternate stalked ovate-cordate acu- 
minate leaves with reticulate venation. Flowers minute, in axillary 
racemes or spikes, much shorter in the female plant than in the male. 
Berries red, juicy, Avith a thin skin. 

Tlie name of iliis genua is a modifiootion of the Latin name for the wild vine as 
given by Pliny, taninm. 


SPK<^IK\S I.-TAMUS communis. Linn.. 

Plate MDVIII. 

ndrh. Ic. FI. Germ, et Hclv. Vol. X. Tain CCCCXXXIX. 

The only known species. 

In hedges, bushy places, and open woods. Common in the south 
of England, more rare in the north, and not extending to Scotland or 
Ireland. 

England. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock a roundish-ovoid tuber, attenuated toAvards the toj), 
flowering when about the size of a j)each, Avith a fuscous-broAvn skin 
clothed Avith radical fibres and a Avbite coat, deeply buried in the earth 
— ^at least this is my experience of it; but Dr. Bromfield, who is most 
accurate in liis descriptions, says it is ‘^very large and thick, consisting 
of an aggregate oi‘ iiTcgular fusiform or digitate tubers ” (FI. Vect. 
p. 506). Stems AAnry, herbaceous, angular, twining, often attaining a 
length of 5 or 6 feet or more. Leaves alternate, stalked, ovate or 
roundish-ovate, acuminate, deeply cordate, acute and usually produced 
into a long slender point, 5- or 7-ribbed, the ribs connected by 
numerous anastomosing veins. Stipules minute, reflexed. Flowers 
diojcioiis ; the male flowers J inch across, in small clusters arranged 
in axillary and terminal stalked erect long slender many-flowered 
racemes ; the female flowers in axillary subsessile recurved short few- 
floAvered racemes. Bracts minute, subulate, scarious. Perianth of 
the male floAvers greenish, dee|>ly divided into six narrowly oblong 
slightly recurved segments. Icmale flowers with the ovaiy adnate 
to tlie tube of the perianth; the limb resembling the male flower, 
but sniallor. In the male floAvers there is a rudimentary pistil, and 
in the female six abortive stamens. Berrios about the size of sloes, 
ovoid, tapering at each end, pale scarlet red, very juicy, with a smooth 
thin skin. »S<^eds 1 to in each cell, subglobiilar, rugose, pale yellcav, 
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about the size of white mustard seed. Plant quite glabrous, flie 
loaves green and shining, paler beneath. 

All the so-called species of Tamus appear to be only sub-species. 
Tlie T. Cretica, with 3-lobed leaves, indeed, is possibly only a variety 
of T. (eu-)communis; but perhaps the T. edulis (^Lowe) maybe a 
vcr-species, but I have scon no specimens. 

Black Bn'yony, 

French, Tamisier commun, Qerman, Geniciiie Schmeerwurz. 

This is the only British representative of a family of plants that afford several 
useful esculents in tropical countries, comprising the yams which form a substitute 
for potatoes in some districts of the torrid zone. The root of om* British species 
njsembles that of the yam, and is thick and tulwrous and full of starch, but of too acrid 
a quality to be used safely as food. It was formerly employed as an irritant external 
application in rlicunmtism, the fresh root being simply semped and spread os a 
plaister. The young shoots of the plant, when just emerging from the ground, may 
be eaten like asparagus, after first soaking them in water, and boibng them for some 
time. 

No plant that our island produces is more interesting tlian the common Bryony, or 
more pleasing to watch in its development. The rapliides seen under the microscope 
in ils rootstock, stem, leaves, and fruit, are very i‘emarkahle. Mr. Gulliver remarks 
that the essential connection of niphides with the cell life of the species is illnstrak‘d 
by the constant abundance of those bodies intlio rod bon‘ii!S of Tamm and Amm, and 
the absence of raphides from the berries of other jfiarits gi*owing side by sitlo with 
tljcm in the very same soil. IiTe.s]>ectivo of its s(‘icntifio interest under the micro- 
scope, the Block Byrony is one of the most elegant of our native plants. Tim young 
shoots come up tenderly in April and Iday, and make so little show as scarcely to bo 
S(*on. As the season advances, tl oy ascend bushes and small trees, till, far above our 
lieads, they form wrcatlis and festoons of a most picturesque appearance. Every 
varwity of the cordate leaf is to bo seen on the stems, some Iming long and narrow, 
others brood and rounded, yet all couformable k) the primitive type. The ^xitioles 
supply beautiful ribbon-like spiral vessels, which when properly prepared become 
fine objects for the poluiiscope. Wlicn the berries are ripe, they hang together like 
little gi-apes ; the foliage turns at the same time to a tawny yellow, and if it slinvols, 
it is only to bring out so much better the shining scarlet, the abundant and bead- 
like fruit. 


OllDER LXXXIV._L ILIAC BiB. 

Perennial herbs, rarely with a perennial leafy, or in a few foreign 
species sometimes an arborescent stem. Rootstock generallj^ a tuni- 
cated bulb or creei)hig rhizome. Leaves simple, entire or (rarely) 
serrate, sheathing at the base, often linear-lorate and parallel-veined, 
sometimes oblong or cordate; in the latter cases with distinct jKtiolcs, 
with the venation cancellate or consisting of a central midrib, from 
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which parallel veins are given off; rarely the leaves are reduced to 
scales, and the branches assume the appearance of leaves {cladodia). 
Flowers perfect or (rarely) polygamous, vaiTously disposed, often on a 
leafless scape. Perianth regular or rarely irregular, free from the 
ovary, or only slightly adhering to its base, of 6 (rarely 8 or 4) 
leaves, all similar and petaloid, or the outer ones lierbaceous on 
the back (rarely all herbaceous) or monophyllous and coloured and 
6-cleft or 6 -toothed. Stamens as many as the lobes of the perianth 
and opposite to them, inserted on their base or hypogynous, rarely 
only 3 by the other three being sterile, or more than 6 by the addition 
of other sterile ones forming an additional row or crown; anthers 
affixed by the base, or by the middle of the back, introrse or cxtrorsc. 
Ovary superior, free from the perianth tube, or rarely adhering to it at 
the base, with the cells half as many as the perianth segments, i.e. 
generally S-celled, rjirely 1-celled, or of 3 separate carpels; ovules 
definite or indefinite, attached to the inner angle of the cells or car- 
pels, or pjirietal in those species which have a 1-celled ovary; style 
single or more rarely as many as the cells of the ovary. Fruit a 
capsule, loculicidally 3-valved, or septicidally 3-valved, or an iude- 
hiscent berry. Seeds with a testa of various consistence ; albumen 
fleshy or horny, copious. 

Sub-Ordee I — TRILLEiE. 

Leaves of the perianth free, the outer ones herbaceous, the inner 
ones smaller and herbaceous or larger and petaloid, or absent, very 
rarely all coloured and similar. Styles or stigmas free. Fruit a berry. 

Herbs 'svith creeping rootstocks more or less thickened. Stem 
simple, with whorled leaves. Leaves few, with reticulated veins. 

GENUS L—V Linn. 

Flowers perfect Perianth leaves free, herbaceous, at length de- 
ciduous, in two rows, variable in number, but commonly 4 in each 
row; the outer segments sj^readuig or recurved; the inner ones 
smaller and much narrower, linear, spreading, rarely absent. Stamens 
8, or t^vice as many as the outer row of perianth segments; filaments 
linear-subulate, inserted on the very base of the perianth segments ; 
anthers appendiculate, extrorse. Ovary free, sessile, subglobosc, 4- 
or 5-celled; ovules 4 to 7 in each cell; styles or stigmas filiform 
or subulate, as many as the cells of the ovary, free. Berry fleshy or 
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dry, subglobose, with as many faint furrows as there are cells, inde- 
hiscent or bursting irregularly. Seeds subglobose-ovoid, 2 to 4 in 
each cell; testa membranous, fuscous, or “ scarlet ” {Wallich). 

Glabrous herbs with long, horizontally creeping, rather slender 
white rhizomes, and a simple stem with a whorl of 4 to 10 leaves at 
the apex. Leaves subscssile or more or less evidently stalked, mem- 
branous, 3-ribbed, with the veins anastomosing. Flower solitary, 
terminal, erect, rather large. 

The name of this genus refers to the even number of sepals, and is an adaptation 
of the Latin word par^ equal. Another derivation p^vcn by some authors is myUio- 
logical, in honour of Paris, the son of Priamus and Hecuba. 


SPECIES I.-P A BIS QUADBIFOLIA. Linn, 

Plate MDIX. 

linch, Tc. FI. Germ, et Holv, Vol. X. Tab. CCCCXXX. 
liilloij FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 175. 

Lc.aves subscssile, 4 in one whorl (more rarely 3 or 5), oval or 
oval-obovate, rather abruptly acuminated. Flowers with as many 
•sepals and petals as there are leaves in the whorl. Sepal.s strap.shaped, 
acute. Petals linear, veiy slightly exceeding the stamens. Ap- 
pendage of the anthers about as long as the filament. Styles free to 
the base, at length revolute, about as long as the ovary, much shorter 
tliun the stamens. 

In woods and shady places. Rtither local, but widely distributed, 
extending north to the counties of Aberdeen, Moray, and Renfrew. 
Not known to occur in Ireland, but it “is stated by Smith to grow 
in tlie wood near Ross Castle, Lake of Killarney, but has not been 
found there by any subsequent observer,’’ (Cyb. Hib. p. 278.) 

England, Scotland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock about the thickness of a quill, white, with the annual 
growths strongly marked, sending up a stem at the apex; below 
this stem a bud is formed, which grows into a continuation of the 
rhizome. Stem 6 inches to a foot high, with a scarious sheath at the 
base and 4 sessile leaves in a whorl at the apex (rarely there are 3, 5, 
or even 6 leaves instead of 4) ; these are from 2 to 4 inches long, 
3-ribbed, reticulate- veined between the ribs, slightly attenuated at the 
base, shortly acuminated into an acute point at the apex, deep green 
above, paler beneath, glabrous. Peduncle 1 to 2 inches long, termi- 
nated by a single erect flower. Sepals about 1 inch long, spreading 
in the form of a cross. Petals very slender, a little shorter than the 
w^pals, and more tinged with yellow. Anthers appearing as if placed 
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in the middle of the filament^ on account of the long appendage into 
which their connective is produced. Berry about the size of a large 
black currant, globular-turbinate, slightly 4-lobed, bluish-black, with 
a very tender skin and a juicy intenor, each cell with 4 to 6 small 
dark -coloured seeds with pale bases, about the size of large sago 
grains. 

Herb Paris. 

jFVencli, Pansette d gmire feuillGS. German, Vicrhldttrigc Einheere. 

The leaves and beriics of this plant are said to partake of the properties of opium. 
The juice of the berries has been used as an ophthalmic. Liniunus says the roots are 
nseiul as an emetic, and are equal to ipecacuanha in this respect. Kaphides ore found 
in most parts of the plant, especially in the segments of the perianth,* 

Sub-Order II. — ASPARAGEiE. 

Leaves of the perianth combined or free, all similar and gmiendly 
petaloid. Styles united. Fruit a berry. 

Herbs (rarely shrubs or trees) with the rootstock not bulbous, often 
creeping, and more or less thickened. Stem simple or branched, some- 
times t'vvining, with alternate or more rarely opjjosite or verticillate 
leaves. Leaves with parallel veins, or sometimes scarious and scalelike ; 
the functions of the leaves are then performed by herbaceous filiform 
or leaflike branches (cladoJia). 

GENCS IL—S MILACINA- Pesf. 

Flowers perfect. Perianth leaves free or combined at the very base, 
coloured, deciduous, 0 (more rarely 4), spreading or spreading-recuiwcd, 
all nearly similar. Stamens as many as the perianth leaves, and in- 
serted on their base; filaments subulate or filiform; anthers short. 
Ovaiy free, 3- or 2-celled ; ovules 2 in each cell ; style single, short 
and thick ; stigma obscurely 3- or 2-lobed. Berry globose, 1- or 
2-seedcd. Seeds subglobosc; testa thin, pale. 

Herbs with creeping slender or thickened rhizomes and sunple 
erect leafy stems. Leaves sessile or shortly stalked, striate. Flowers 
small, white, in a terminal raceme or panicle. 

It is supposed that the name of tliis genus is given to it on account of the pre- 
sence of a alkaline principle, detected by Folciii in the root of the Smilax Sarsa^ 
yaviUdf called smilaciue. 

* Injustice to Mr. Gulliver, we must mention that for years previous to 1803 he 
had been engaged in observations of raphidea, and that he Lad announced as the 
rcfult of his researches, that “ certain orders of plants may be readily distinguished 
from their allies by rnphides alone,” See his numerous papers on the subject iu the 
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SPECIES L-SMILACINA BIFOLIA. Vcaf. 

Plate MDX 

Reieh. Tc. El. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. X. Tab. CCCOXXXVL 
laUofj FI. Gall, ei Germ. Exsicc. No. 79, 

Ci>iivallaria bifolia, TAnn. Sp. PI. p. 452. 

Maitmthemam bifolium, I).C. Kuntli^ Enum. PI. Vol. V. p. 147. Bah. Man. Brif. 
Bot. od. vi. p. 340. lloolc. & Am. Brit. FI. ed, viii. p. 450. Friesy Siimm. Vep. 
Scand. p. 04. Koohy Sjn. FI. Gorm. et Helv. od. ii. p. 814. Gren. &Godr, FI. de 
Fr. Vol. ni. p. 230 ; et Auct. Plnr. 

Rootstock slender, branched, the branches producing a single stalked 
roundish-ovate deeply cordate leaf, or a flowering stem with two 
shortly stalked or subsessile ovate-cordate leaves, one of which is a 
little above tlic other. Flowers in a simple raceme ; pedicels mostly 
in pairs. Perianth segments oblong, spreading-recurved. Stamens 4. 
Berries very small, white dotted with red. 

In woods and bushy places. Very rare. On the west side of Forge 
Valley, near Hackness, six miles from Scarborough, Yorkshire ; 
formerly at Hawick, Northumberland. Reported by Gerarde from 
Dingley Wood, near Pi'eston ; and Uarewood, near Blackburn, Lan- 
casliire. There is a large patch of it in Caen Wood, between Hamp- 
stead and Highgate, but there it has the appearance of liaving been 
planted. In the Phytologist, ser. i. vol. i. p. 579, Mr. Edward Edwards 
states that he observed it under fir-trees in Apsley Wood, Bedford- 
shire. 

England. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Rootstock extensively creeping, white, not so thick as a crow-quill. 
Kndical leaves on stalks 2 to 4 inches long, the stalks sheathed at 
the base; lamina, including the lobes, to 3 inches long, with nu- 
merous ribs connected by transverse veins, deep green above, paler 
beneath, glabrous except on the veins, which are clothed with minute 
hairs. Stem 3 to 8 inches high, with two alternate leaves a little 
a})ov'c the middle, the upper leaf smaller than the lower, and some- 
times there is a third still smaller leaf above the second one ; these 
leaves are stalked, the lower ones with a petiole J to | inch long, the 
upper one with a shorter petiole or sometimes almost sessile; in 
siiape the stem leaves are more triangular than the radical leaves, 
being broadest at the base and not about the middle; all the leaves 
are deeply cordate with roundish basal lobes widely apart at their 
origin. Raceme to 1 inch long. Bracts very small, scarious. 
Pedicels longer than the *flowers, commonly in pairs, but sometimes 
three together, rarely solitaiy. Perianth segments ^ inch long, white. 
Anthers white. Berry smaller than a sweet-pea seed, acuminated at 
flu* apex, waxy-white dotted with brownish red. 
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I am indebted to Mr. Wilkinson of Scarborough for a fine series of 
fresh specimens of this plant from the Forge Valley station. 

Two-leaved Smilaeina. 

German, ZweihlaUnge Schattciihlmie, 


GENUS IIL—V OLYGONATUM. Toumef. 

Perianth tubular-cylindrical, clavate, coloured, deciduous; limb 
with 6 minute suberect or spreading-ascending teeth at the apex. 
Stamens 6, inserted in the middle of the perianth tube, included; 
anthers rather long. Ovary free, sessile, 3-celled; ovules 2 to 6 
in each cell; style slender; stigma subcapitate, obscurely 3-lobed. 
Berr}^ globose, 3- to 6-seeded. Seeds subglobose; testa thin, pale or 
fuscous. 

Herbs with thick creeping rhizomes, and simple erect or arching 
leafy stems. Leaves sessile, usually alternate, rarely o}>i>osite or ver- 
ticiUate, striate. Flowers rather large, greenish-white (rarely pink), 
drooping, on axillary 1- or few-flowered peduncles. 

The name of this genns is derived from tho Greek words iroXwc, many, and 
yorw, angle or joint, from the many joints of the rootstock. 

SPECIES I-POLYGONATUM VERTICILLATUM. All. 

Plate MDXI. 

Beicli. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv, Vol. X. Tab. CCCCXXXV 
BtUot, FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. No. 2546. 

Convallaria verticillata, Lirni. Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 128 ; and Engl. FI. Vol. II. 
p, 154. Koehj Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 814. Reich, 1. c. p. 5. 

Stem erect, angular, glabrous. Leaves in whorls of 3 to 7, spread- 
ing all round the stem, sessile, strapsliai)cd or lanccolate-strapsha])ed, 
wedgeshaped at the base, gradually attenuated from near the middle 
to the apex, acute, membranous. Peduncles from the axils of the 
lower and middle leaves, forked at the apex, 2- (moi'e.rarely 3- or 1-) 
flowered, without bracts at the fork. Flowers pendulous. Perianth 
tubular-cylindrical, contracted near the middle, white. Filaments 
papillose. 

On a wooded bank not far from Smailsmouth, ncai’ Bellingham, 
in North Tynedale, Northumberland, where it was found by Mr. 
Makepeace; Den of Recl)ep, near Dunk eld, Perthshire. Dr. Walker- 
Arnott also gives two other Perthshire localities; viz., parish of 
Rattray (in various places), and Blair AthoL 
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England, Scotland. Perennial. Sutnma'. 

Rootstock about the thickness of a man’s little finger, creeping, 
Stein erect, 15 inches to 3 feet high or more, naked at the base, 
angular above, with numerous whorls of leaves from below the middle 
to the apex. Leaves 3 to 6 inches long, green, paler beneath, much 
longer than the internod cs, with a strong midriband numerous pamllel 
ribs connected by transverse veins, very finely scabrous-pubescent 
on the ribs and margins. Peduncles longer than the flowers, gene- 
rally branched at the apex, the upper ones sometimes simple and 
1 -flowered. Perianth about | inch long, contracted about the middle, 
the limb consisting of sjjrcadiiig teeth, green and bearded inside. 
Filaments very short. Berries the size of small red currants. The 
ripe fresh fruit I have not seen ; according to Smith it is deep blue, 
but Koch describes it as red. 

Wliorled’lem'ted Soloinon\fi Seal, 

French, Muguat verih‘rJle, German, Qu&rhWirlge 

The orij^in of the common name of this plant is variously given. Dr. Prior tells ns 
il comes from ** the flat round scars on the rootstock, resembling the impressions of 
a seal, and called Solomon’s from his seal being of frequent occurrenco in Oriental 
talcs, and a familiar expression;” while Dr. Withering considers that its reputed 
efficacy for knitting together, soddoring or waling of broken bones,” gives rise to the 
niinio. Wo incline to think that the shape of the flowers as they hung on the stem 
may have suggested the idea of seals. The virtues attributed to this plant in former 
tiin(js wore many and great. Gerardo tells us that “ the root of Solomon’s Seal 
Hiamped while it is fresh and gi'ceno and applied, taketh away in one night, and two 
at iho mo.st, any biniiso, blackc or blew simts gotten by fals or women’s wilfulnosso in 
sfnmbling upon their basty husband’s lists, ti* such like.” He adds ; “As toueliing the 
knitting of bones, and that truly which might be written would seem to some 
incredible ; but common experience teachetb that in the world there is not another 
herb to be found comparable to it for the purposes aforestwd ; and therefore in briefe, 
if it l)e for bruises inward the roots must bo stamped, some ale or wine put thereto 
and strained and given to drinke.” 

The roots muccraird for some time in water yield a substance capable of being used 
as food, and consisting principally of starch. The young shoots form an excellent 
vegetable when boiled and oaten like aspai^agus, and are largely consumed in Turkey. 

SPECIES H-POLTGONATUM MULTIPLORUM. All 

PiJiTK MDXIII. 

neieh. Ic. FI. Gerni. et Helv. Vol. X. Tab. CCCCXXXin. 

Convallaria mnltiflora, Sm. Engl. Bot. cd. i. Xo. 279; and Engl. FI. Vol. 11. p. 156. 

Fnegy Summ. Veg. Scand. p. 64. Kochy Syn. FL Germ, et Hclv. ed. ii. p. 814. 

Heioh, 1. c. p. 5. 

Stem arching, terete, without elevated lines, glabrous. Leaves al- 
ternate, subdistichoiis, ascending in two directions at an obtuse angle 
each other; the lower ones semiamplcxicaul; the upper sessile; 
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all oval or elliptical, submembrnnoue, glabrous, glaucous beneath. Pe- 
duncles from the axils of most of the leaves, except the very lowest 
and a few of the uppermost, 2- to 6-flowered, branched in tlic upper 
half. Flowers pendulous, clavate-cylindrical, swollen at the base, 
contracted near the middle. Filaments pubescent. 

In woods. Bather rare, but widely distributed in England, though 
probably introduced in many of its stations. In Scotland it has no 
claims to be considered as more than a naturalised plant. In Ireland 
it ifl sparingly naturalised in a grove at Blamey. 

England, [Scotland, Ireland], Perennial. Early Summer. 

Rootstock extensively creeping, about the thickness of a man’s 
finger, marked on the upper side vdth scars at the extremity of each 
annual growth, at the places where the stems have decayed, each 
branch with a single stem at the apex, with a bud beneath it. 
Stem 18 inches to 3 feet high, appearing in spring, at first en- 
closed in a cylindrical-clavate spathclike sheath, which afterwards 
envelopes the bass of the stem; lower half of the stem erect and hare; 
of leaves, the ujDper part slightly arching and with numerous leaves. 
Leaves 3 to 6 inches long, placed alternately in two rows, those in 
each row obliquely ascending, and much longer than the iuternodos. 
Flowers in short subcoiymbose racemes on recurved axillary ped- 
uncles which are sliorter than the leaves; pedicels shorter than 
the flowers, usually without bracts at the base, though lleichenbfKh 
figures a form with foliaceous bracts. Perianth J inch long, slightly 
swollen at the base, contracted above the ovary and again expanding 
tow'^ards the apex, which has six broadly-lanceolate teeth ; the colour 
is greenish-white, green and bearded on the inside of the teeth. Fila- 
ments adnate to the perianth for the greater part of their length, 
clothed with minute hairs ; anthers yellow. Style about as long as 
the stamens. Berry about the size of a red currant, bluish-black with 
a white bloom. Seeds 6 (or fewer by abortion), about the size of 
sago grains, pale, enclosed in dark green pulp. 

Common Solomon's Seal. 

French, Mtiguet Sceau de Salomon. Gor^n, ViMulMge Welss^mirz. 


SPECIES m.-POLYGONATUM OFFICINALE. All. 

Plate MDXII. 

neicX Ic. FI. Germ, et Holv. Vol. X. Tab. CCCCXXXIV. Fig. 364. 

P. viilgare, Besf. Kuntht Ennin. PI. Vol. V. p. 132. Gren. & Godr. FI. de Fr, Vol. 
III. p. 228. 

Convallaria Polygonatnm, Lhm. Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. p. 280 ; and Eng. FI. Vol. ITT. 
p. 165. Fries, Snmm. Veg. Scand, p. 64. Koch, Syn. Fi. Germ, ct Holv. ed. ii, 
p. 884. Reich, l.c. p. 6. 
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Stem arching, with strongly elevated lines. Leaves glabrous, sub- 
distichous, ascending in two directions at an obtuse angle with each 
other, oval or elliptical, semiamplexicaul, submembranous, glabrous, 
glaucous beneath. Peduncles from the axils of most of the leaves 
except the very lowest and a few of the uppermost, 1- or 2- (rarely 
3- or 4-) flowered, branched only in the lower half. Flowers pendu- 
lous, widely-cylindrical, attenuated at the base, not contracted near 
the middle. Filaments glabrous. 

• Var. a, gmuimim, 

P. vulgare, Boreau^ FI. da Centr. de la Fr. od. iii. Vol. 11. p. 614. 

Peduncles 1-flowered, or rarely one or two of them with 2 flowers, 
from the peduncle being forked from the very base. 

Var. 0, intermedium, 

P. intermedium, Boreau, l.c. p. 616. 

Peduncles mostly 2- or 3-flowcred (sometimes 4-flowered), branched 
about the middle or a little below it. Whole plant usually larger and 
stouter than var. a ; the leaves commonly broader, closer together, 
and rather thicker in texture. 

In woods and on the ledges of limestone clilfs. Rare. I have 
specimens of var. a from Gloucestershire; Settle, Yorkshire; Kyloc 
Crags, Northumberland; and a doubtful form from Leigh Wood, 
Somerset: var. 0 from Colerne, Wilts. Besides tliis, the plant has 
been reported from Dorset, Hants, Kent, South Wales, and the Lake 
district; but I am unable to siiy which of the forms occur there: 
indeed, possibly in some of these counties P. multiflorum lias been 
mistaken for it. 

England. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Very similar to P. multiflorum, but usually smaller, with the stems 
consj)icuously angular, from having raised lines on it which arc most 
developed in the uj)pcr part; the leaves usually thicker and more am- 
])lcxicaul; the peduncles often 1 -flowered and always few-flowered; 
the pcjrianth larger (about 1 inch long), more narrowed at the base, 
and not evidently constricted above the ovary, and with shorter and 
broader deltoid teeth : tlie berry is precisely similar, but scarcely so 
lurffe. 

Of var, 0 I received roots from Mr. T. B, Flower; these, when 
planted beside P. intennedium from M. Boreau, sent me by M. 
ijononuand, so closely resembled the French plant, that where the 
two ran together by extending their creeping roots, it was impossible 
to say which was which. Mr. J. Tatham was kind enough to send me 
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roots of the 1-flowered plant from Settle; but these have not yet 
flowered with me, so I cannot say whether they will remmn distinct 
in the garden, though I have some suspicion that var. 0 is merely a 
luxuriant state of the plant. 

My dried specimens of the Leigh Wood form are intermediate; 
they liave mostly l-flowered peduncles, but in other respects closely 
resemble var. )3. The station is, I believe, now destroyed, and 1 have 
been unable to procure living plants from it. 

Angular-stemmed Solomon's Seal. 

French, Muguei de serymt German, Salmnonasiegel, 


GENUS IV.— O ONVALLARIA. “ Linn:^ Auct. 

Flowers perfect. Perianth cupshaped-bellshaped, coloured, deci- 
duous; limb with six large recurved teeth at tlie apex. Stamens G, 
inserted near the base of the perianth tube, included ; anthers rather 
long. Ovary free, sessile, 3-ccllcd; ovules 2 to 6 in each cell; 
style thick; stigma bluntly 3-lobed. Berry globose, 2- to 6-sccded. 
Seeds subglobose, aiigulated ; testa thin, fuscous. 

An herb with creeping slender rhizomes and no stem, but with 2 
(rarely 3) mdical leaves, ^rith the petioles enclosed in a membranous 
sheath. Flowers rather large, pendulous, white, in a raceme at the 
extremity of a naked scape. 

The name of this genus is deiivcd from the Latin word convallis, a valley, becauso 
it is found abundantly in valleys. 

SPECIES I,~CONVAL LARI A MAIALIS. W 

Plate MDXIV. 

UMl Ic. F1. Germ, et Helv. Vol. X, Tab. CCCCXXXII. 

Jiilloi, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 2y0. 

The only known species. 

In woods. Rather local, but widely distributed throughout 
England. Rare in Scotland, and doubtfully native ; but the Rev. G. 
Gordon and Mr. W. A. Stables '*deem it clearly indigenous in 
Moray” (Cyb. Brit. vol. ii. p, 467). Naturalised in several places 
in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Rootstock slender, extensively creeping, the extremity of the 
branches sending up in spring a pair of radical leaves on long stalks, 
accompanied or not by a flowering scaiie, the whole enclosed in several 
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membranous sheaths one above the other. Leafstalks 2 to 8 inches 
long, one enclosing the other ; rarely there is a third leafstalk endosed 
by the second; lamina elliptical, acuminated at each end, 3 to 8 
inches long. Scape 4 to 15 inches high, bearing a raceme of drooping 
white flowers. Peduncles recurved, solitary, l-flowered, with scarious 
bracts at their base, a little lon^r tlian the flowers. Flowers f inch 
long, cupshaped-campanulate. Berry about the size of a large black 
currant, red, smooth. Leaves deep green, slightly glaucous, glabrous. 

Lily of the Valley. 

French, Miiguet de Mai, German, Gcmeine Maiblume. 

Tliis plant is popularly known as the flower of humility, and tho names of 
“ Ladder to Heaven ’* and “ Jacob’s Ladder,” are commonly given to it. It is tho 
vciy gem of English flowers, and is equally attractive whether we consider its lovely 
ilelicate appearance or its delicious scent. At one time it grew in profusion on 
Hampstead Heath, but to our sorrow has now disappeared from that locality. It 
still grows wild in the woods about Clifton, and is by no means peculiar to valleys, 
though both the English and botanical names imply that it is so. Tho blossoms are 
succeeded by large bernes ns big as currants. Hurdis writes some pretty lines on 
this charming plant, which is tho delight of all who love flowers 

“ Wlien tho blast 

Her sister tribes confounds and to tho earth 
Stoops their high heads that vainly were exposed 
She feels it not, but flourishes anew, 

Still sheltered and seemt}. And as the storm 
That makes the lugh elm crouch and rends the oak 
The humble Lily spares ; a thousand blows 
That shako the lofty monarch on his tlironc, 

We lesser folks feel not. Keen are the pains 
Advancement often brings. To be secure, 

Be humble; to bo happy, bo content.” 

The SoflbUc poet, Bernard Barton, thus speaks of tliis flower 

“ . . . . and sweetest to tho view, 

The Lily of tbo Vale, whoso virgin flower 
Trembles at every breeze beneath its leafy bower.” 

The fragi’ance of the freshly gathered Lily is veiy delicious ; when dried it has a 
narcotic scent ; and, reduced to powder, it is said to excite snoozing and to relioyo dis* 
orders of tho head. 

GENUS F.-ASPABAGUS. Unn. 

Flowers subdicecious by abortion. Perianth bellshaped, coloured 
or sublierbaceous, deciduous, of six leaves cohering only at the very 
base. Stamens 6, inserted on the base of the perianth leaves; anthers 
short. Ovary free, sessile, 3-celled, abortive in the male flowers; 
ovules 2 in each cell; style filiform; stigma 3-cleft. Berry globose, 3- 
to 6-seeded. Seeds subglobosc, depressed; testa thin, brittle, black. 
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Herbs or shrubs (sometimes twining), often with creeping rhizomes 
and fasciculated root-fibres. Stems branched. Leaves scalelike, pellucid, 
producing in their axils numerous abortive filiform or subulate barren 
peduncles {cladodia\ which perform the function of leaves. Flowers 
snifJl, more or less tinged with green or brown, on 1 -flowered 
peduncles, which are articulated near the middle. 

Dr. Ma^Tio gives this doriv’ation of the name : * A tnrdpayo^, from d ahund., (nrapdoffw, 
to divide ; hociiiiso it is divided or lacerated in gathering ; or d priv., ffTrcipo;, to sow, 
because the stalks are produced, not from the seed, but from the body of the plant. 

SPECIES I—ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS. Liim, 

Plate MDXV. 

Stem herbaceous, round, without spines, much branched. Cladodia 
clustered, terete, setaceous, smooth, flexible. Leaves scalelike, shortly 
spurred at the base. Peduncles articulated beyond the middle. Pedicel 
(perianth tube) shorter than the bell of the perianth. Anthers not 
mucronate, nearly as long as the filament. 

Var. a, camfestris. 

F^ich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. X, Tab. DXVUI. 

Ih'llott FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 2926. 

Stem tall, erect. Cladodia slender, long, very flexible. 

Var. maritimus. 

Plate MDXV. 

A. prosfcratus, Du Mort, Florul. Bclg. p. 178. Thieicns in Bid. Soc. Bot, Bolg. Vol. I. 

Tab. TI. (?) 

Stem short, prostrate or decumbent. Cladodia short, thick, slightly 
flexible. 

Var. a occasionally as an escape from cultivation, but scarcely na- 
turalised. Norton Spit, Isle of Wight. \sa\ (i vciy local. Cornwall 
in several places, especially on Asparagus Island, at K}Tiance Cove. 
One of the forms occurs on the Chcscl Bank, Dorset; formerly near 
Gravesend and Greenwich, Kent, but now lost ; Wallasea Lslaiid and 
Foulness Island, 1851, also formciiy near IIar\Yicli, Es.sex; said to 
occur on the Sussex, Norfolk, and Lincoln coasts; Giltar Point, Pem- 
broke; and the Isle of Anglcsca; and on the Lancashire coast, but 
Mr. Watson believes it originated there from cultivation. About 
Wexford and Waterford, Ireland. 

England, Ireland. Perennial. Late Slimmer. 
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Rootstock thick, creeping, thickly clothed with membranous knce- 
oLitc scales, and emitting thick fleshy root-fibres. Stem usually 
Borncwhat geniculate, 9 inches to 2 feet long in the wild plant, 
much branched. Cladodia to inch long, in fascicles of three to 
six or more in tlie axils of the minute scalelike scarious leaves, which 
liave an herbaceous spur at tlie base. Flowers solitarj' or in pairs, 
drooping, axillary; peduncles recurved, articulated to the pedicel 
(which looks like a drawn-out base of the perianth). Bell of the 
perianth about ^ inch long, yellowish-olive with reddish streaks. The 
fruit of the coast plant 1 have never seen, for though Mr. Charles 
Bailey was good enough to send me living plants from Cornwdl, they 
all died in the severe winter of I '-’GG-ISGT. in the garden asparagus 
tlie berries arc red, about the size of a red currant; seeds lenticular- 
orbicular or angular, black with a slightly shining testa, rugose when 
dry, about the size of hemp-seed, but flat. 

The young shoots of this plant form the asparagus of the table ; 
they are veiy tliick and succulent, and sparingly clothed with tri- 
angular deciduous leaves, very much larger than the persistent leaves 
at the base of the cladodia. 

I have seen no specimens of Asparagus prostratus {I)ii Mortier ) ; but 
M. Tliielens, to whom I sent a specimen of the Cornwall Asparagus, 
writes that he bidieves it to be A. prostratus but cannot be 

certain in the absence of the seeds, which I have been unable to 
procure. 

Asparagm, 

Fi'enoh, Asperga officimle. Gorman, Gemeincr Sjmrgcl 

This plant has heen cultivated as an esculent siiujc the time of the Romans, and is 
universally ostcemod as such at the present day. Tlie wild plant of the seashore 
from which our cultivated Aspai’ajpis is derived, is strongly diuretic, a property 
shared in some degree by tlie blanched shoots of the garden vegetable. Its active 
principle is an alkaloid called of^juiragin. For its successful culture Asjiaragus rciiuires 
a very light l ich soil, and abundant manuring. It* is usually grown in raised beds 
about four or six feet in diameler, and with trenches two feet deep between them. 
Upon these beds the seedlings are planted about a foot apart, or the seeds are sown 
Sind the young plants afterwards weeded to the same distance. They require an 
annual top-dressing of finely divided manure, applied in the winter. The heads of 
Asparagus often attain a very large size, and 110 heads have been known to weigh 
pounds. 


GENUS VL—RV 3 CVS. Linn. 

Flowers dioecious by abortion. Perianth subherbaceous, marcescent- 
pcrsisteiit, of 6 free leaves which are at length spreading, the inner 
leaves smaller than the outer ones. Stamens 3 ; filaments completely 
combined into au urccolate tube wliicli is inserted on the base of the 
perianth segments ; anthers in the male flower opposite the extnrior 
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leaves of the perianth, absent in the female flowers. Ovary 1 -celled, 
sessile, contained witliin the tube of the filaments, 3-celled ; ovules 
2 in each cell; style thick; stigma peltate, entire, or 3-lobcd in the 
abortive ovary of the male flowers. Berry globose, 1- or 2-seeded. 
Seeds hemispherical, plano-convex ; testa firm, pale-fuscous. 

Shrubs with simple or branched stems and alternate opposite or 
• vcrticillatc scalclike leaves, from the axils of which the coriaceous 
evergreen Icaflike branches (eladodta) are produced. Flowers sub- 
sessile, minute, with scaidous bracts, situated near the middle of the 
cladodia, so that they spring from what appear to be the leaves of the 
plant. 

The (lenvation of the name of this gonns soems to bo from rnsso colorc, because of 
the carnation colour of its berries. 

SPECIES I.-RU SOUS ACULBATUS. I/irm, 

Platte MPXVI. 

B&ich. Ic. FI. Genn. et Holv. Vol. X. Tab. CCCCXXXVH. Fig. 968. 

Billoif FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 3228. 

Stem shrubby, much branched. Cladodia evergreen, rather small, 
ovate, or lanceolate-acuminate, spinous-pointed, rigid, bearing on their 
u]>per surface between the base and the middle one or two flowers, with 
a triangular-subulate scarious bract at the base, \vithin which arc 
several shorter and broader wholly scarious bracteolcs. 

In woods, cojises, and borders of fields. Rather local, but not un- 
common in the south of England, but rare in the north, and perhaps 
not native in many of its stations ; Suflblk, Glamorgan, and Leicester 
probably being its northern limit as an indigenous plant. Naturalised 
in Scotland ; and said to grow in Cork and Kerry, Ireland. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland ( ?). Shrub. Early Spring. 

Rootstock creeping, woody, with somewhat wiry thick radical fibres, 
and scarious scales towards the apex. Young shoots enveloped in 
scarious scales at the base, but after the first year these scales decay 
and leave the lower half of the stem bare and green. Cladodia f to 1 J 
inch long, those of tlie male plant much narrower than those of the 
female, a tact first pointed out, I believe, by Mr. G. Worthington Smith. 
In both male and female plants the cladodia are slightly twisted at 
tlieir base, terminating in a yellowish sj)ine and placed in the axil of a 
Lanceolate-subulate scarious sealelike deciduous leaf. Peduncles of 
the flowers adnatc to the upper surlhcc of the cladodium, so that the 
flower seems to spring from the Icaflike branch. Perianth scarcely | 
ijich across, )ellowi8h-green ; the three outer segments oblong, in- 
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cTii-ved; the three inner much wnaller, strapshaped-linear, of^n tinged 
^^’^th purple. Anthers adhering to each other; filaments monad elphoua, 
Uerry ahout the size of a small black currant, bright red, with a firm 
sivin covering mealy pulp. Seed solitary and spherical, or two and 
hennspherical, yellowish, dim, resembling horn. Stems lasting for two 
years or more. 

Common Butcher^s Broom. 

French, F'ragon 

This plant was at one time made into besoms for bntchers to sweep their blocks 
with, hence its popular name ; it is still used in Italy for the some purpose. It is 
sometimes called the Knee Holly, but is much stiffer- looking and not nearly so hand* 
some in any I’especi ns the holly. This plant was known to the ancients, and is men* 
tioned by Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and by Virgil in the Eclogues and Georgies 


SuB-Oiii)Ku III. — LILIEJE. 

Leaves of the perianth free or combined, usually all similar and 
petaloid, or the three outer herbaceous on the back. Styles united. 
Fruit a dry capsule, loculicidally 3-valved. 

Herbs, very rarely shrubs, with the rootstock commonly a tuni- 
cated or scaly bulb; or if not, the root with thickened fasciculated 
fibres. Stem simple, rarely branched, leafy, or absent and the leaves 
all radical. Leaves with parallel veins, or more rarely with a midrib 
from which parallel veins are given off, or with cancellate venation: 
very rarely the leaves are ensiform and equitant. 

Tribe L— TULIPEiE. 

Perianth leaves free or coherent only at the base. Seeds flat, dis- 
ciform or plano-convex, with the testa commonly pale brown. Root- 
stock a scaly or tuiiicated bulb. Stem generally leafy, with the leaves 
amplexicaul or sessile. 

GENUS F//.— LILIUM. Linn. 

Perianth coloured, funnelshaped or bellshaped or turbanshaped; 
perianth leaves 6, free but at first slightly cohering at the base, 
spreading-ascending, often more or less revolute towards the apex, 
with a slender furrowlike nectariferous pore in the flattish base, often 
papillose on the inside. Stamens 6, subadherent to the base of the 
perianth leaves; anthers aflSxed by their back to the filaments, ex- 
trorse. Style subcylindrical, often enlarged at the apex, straight or 
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curved upwards; stigma short, indistinctly 3-lobed. Capsule tn- 
gonous or hexagonal, with 6 furrows, 3-celled, loculicidally 8-valved. 
Seeds numerous, in two rows in each cell, horizontal, discoid, flat on 
both sides, margined or winged ; testa rather soft, yello>vish-brown. 

Herbs with scaly (rai'ely coated) bulbs. Stem leafy. Flowers 
large, showj^ solitary or racemose or subverticillate, erect or drooping. 
Leaves sessile, alternate or verticillate. 

The derivation of the name of this genus appears to b© from a Celtic word signify- 
ing whiteness, 

SPECIES L-LILIUM PYBBNAIOUM. Oouan. 

Plate MDXVU. 

lUlch, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. X. Tab. CCCCLITI. Pig. 992. 

Ttllhi, FI. GaU. et Germ. Exsicc. No. 1078. 

L. pomponinm, Linn, (ox parte). Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 342 (non Auct. Blur,'). 

Hulb subglobular, acute, with rather thin narrowly oblong-lanceolate 
acute scales. Stem stout, glabrous, leafy nearly to the top. Leaves 
scattered, crowded ; the lower ones elliptical-strapshaped ; the upper 
strapshaped, acute, glabrous except on the margin and principal ribs, 
beneath which are single rows of white papillm. Leaves at the base 
of the terminal umbel broadly strapshaped, in a whorl of 3 to 5. 
Flowers pendulous, 2 to 8, two or three of them in a terminal umbel, 
generally with a few axillary ones arranged in a raceme below those 
in the umbel. Perianth leaves oblong-lanceolate, connivent for less 
than half their length and revolute for the remaining part, yellow with 
purplish-black elongate raised papillae. Style rather thick, twice as 
long as the ovary, curved upwards. 

Not native. Extending for about fifty yards on a hedge-bank on 
each side of the road at Sheepwash Farm, between South Molton 
and Mollond, North Devon, about a mile and a quarter from the latter 
place. Discovered by Mr. George Maw. 

[England.] Perennial. Summer. 

Bulb flowering when about the size of a small apricot, with brittle 
fleshy yellowish- white or pale yellow scales. Stem IJ to 4 feet high. 
Leaves veiy numerous, not whorled, except at the base of the 
peduncles, bright green, paler beneath, 2 or 4 inches long, spreading, 
the uppermost ones ascending ; peduncles 2 to 6 inches long, curved 
immediately below the apex, so that the flower is drooping, but straight 
in fruit, so that the latter is erect. Flowers 1.1 indi across, the 
upper two-thirds of the perianth segments recurved so as to give the 
flower the apj^earance of a flattened yelloAV bull. Anthers chocolate ; 
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pollen abundant, bright scarlet. Capsule inch long, oblong-pris- 
matic, with six blunt angles. Seeds flat, light brown, ^ inch across, 
with a rather narrow border. 

This is certainly distinct, at least as a subspecies, from the plant 
called L. pomponium by Kunth, Parlatore, Grenier and Godron, etc., 
which is theL. rubrum of Lamarck; this is a much slenderer plant, 
with narrower leaves crowded below but remote towards the apex of 
the stem ; the flowers are produced earlier than in L. pyrenaicum, 
and are of a bright orange-scarlet. The L. rubrum is also not nearly 
so hardy as L. pyrenaicum. 

Yellow Martagon Lily. 

Frenoli, Lyt Aet Pyrenees. Creman, Feuer-Lilie. 

BPEOIES II.— LILIUM MABTAGON. Linn. 

Plate MDXVIII. 

rieich, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. X. Tab. CCCCLL 
Billofy PI. Gall, ot Germ. Exsicc. No. 1768. 

Bulb Bubglobular, acute, with rather thin narrowly oblong-lan- 
ceolate acute scales. Stem rather stout, minutely puberulent or 
thinly hairy, nearly bare of leaves on the upper part. Leaves (except 
the upper ones) in rather remote whorls of 5 to 8, elliptical or 
clliptical-oblanceolate or -obovate, acute, glabrous ; upper leaves and 
those at the base of the peduncles alternate and narrower than the 
others, the uppermost linear-strapshaped. Flowers pendulous, 3 to S 
or more, all in a lax raceme, Peruinth leaves narrowly elliptical- 
oblong, connivent for less than half their length, revolute for the re- 
maining part, pale lurid purple with pm^lish-black roundish raised 
papillae. Style slender, thickened towards the apex, twice as long as 
the ovary, at length curved upwards. 

Not native, but perfectly naturalised in a copse by the side of 
Ilcadlc)^ Lane, near Mickleham, Surrey. It has occurred in several 
other places, but it does not appear to be so well established any- 
where as at Mickleham, where it might readily be mistaken for a 
native plant, but lor the fact that the copse is of artificial origin ; and 
as the plant grows nowhere else in the neighbourhood, it must have 
been introduced at or after the formation of the copse. 

[England.] Perennial, Late Summer 

Bulb flowering when about the size of a greengage plum, with pale 
yellow fleshy setdes. Stem 18 inches to 4 feet high or a little more. 
Leaves few, in distant spreading whorls, the largest 3 to 7 inclics 
long, the upper ones mucm smaller and alternate. Flowers about 
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iDch across, varying in colour from dull purple to dull flesh-colour or 
even white. Anthers maroon; the pollen reddish-maroon. Capsule 
shortly oblojig-prismatic, a little more than 1 inch long, with 6 rathoj 
prominent angles. Seeds bro^vn, about ^ inch across, with a narrov 
margin. 

Purple Mariagon Lily. 

French, Lys Martagoti. German, TiirJccnhund-Lllie. 

GENUS r///.~.FRITILLARIA. Toumef. 

Perianth coloured, bellshaped ; perianth leaves 6, caducous, free at 
the base, erect, sometimes slightly recurved at the apex, with an 
orbicular or furrowdike nectariferous pore in tlic concave base, not 
papillose on the inside. Stamens 6, subadherent to the base of the 
perianth leaves; anthers aflixed by their back to the filaments, ex- 
trorse. Style elongate, cylindrical; stigma long, deeply 3-partitc, 
Capsule trigonous or liexagonal, with S or 6 furrows, 3-celled, locu- 
licidally 3-valved. Seeds numerous, in two rows in each cell, hori- 
zontal, discoid, flat on both sides, margined or winged ; testa somewhat 
s[)ongy, brown or 3 'ellowish-brow’’n, 

Herbs with scaly bulbs, the scales often few in number and very thick. 
Stem leafy, the leaves sessile, alternate or verticillate. Flowers large, 
show}^, pendulous, solitarj^ and terminal or racemose or verticillate. 

The name of this genus is said to come fi’om a dice-box, which the form of 

the blossoms is supposed to resemble ; while the specific name, fieXtaypU (also applied 
to the Guinea-hen, Numidu Meleayrits'), is descriptive of its chequered appearance — 
not unlike that of a chess-board. 

SPECIES L-FRITILLARIA MELEAGRIS. Linu 
Plate MDXIX. 

Reich. Ic. hi. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. X. Tab. CCCCXLII. Fig. 974. 

Billot, FI, Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No, 1077. 

Bulb deprcssed-subglobular, wdth 2 large thick opposite exterior 
scales. Stem slender. Leaves all alternate, rather distant, strap- 
shaped, attenuated at both ends, dim and slightly glaucOus above, 
shining and dark green beneath. Flowers solitarj^, very rarely 2 or 3 
in a raceme, pmdulous, cainj^anulate-cupshaped, tessclated wdth pale 
and dark purple or maroon, about as long as wide. Perianth leaves 
elliptical-oblong, not recurved at the ai)ex; the three outer with a 
blunt ridge at the base on the outside; nectariferous pores narrow, 
elongate. Capsule oblong-ovoid, bluntly trigonous. 

In damp meadows. Rai'C. It has occurred in the counties of 
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Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, Sussex, Surrey, Berks, Oxford, Bucks, 
Middlesex, Herts, Suffolk, Norfolk, Gloucester, Leicester, Stafford, 
Salop. 

England. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Bulb flowering when about the size of a large black currant, con- 
sisting of 2 very thick scales, which after flowering enclose 2 minute 
ones which form the bulb for the succeeding year, the old scales perish- 
ing in autumn. Stem when barren 3 to G inches high : when flowering 
9 inches to 1 foot, and in fruit 1 foot to 1 8 inches high. Leaves few, 
tlie longest 3 to 6 inches, slightly channelled. Flower-buds tapering. 
Flower about inch long, and nearly as wide across the mouth, 
strongly tesselated with purple or purplish-maroon on a pale ground, 
sometimes cream-white with obscure tesselation or without any mark- 
ing. Anthers yellow. Cai)sale about -J inch long, and nearly as broad, 
very bluntly 3-lobed. Seeds fawn-colour, flat, semicircular, with the 
margin about half as broad as the least diameter of the solid part. 

Common Fritillary, 

French, FnUUaire inSleagre. German, Gemeine SchacJillume. 

This pretty plant is not veiy common, bnt so peculiar and attractive, tliat when once 
seen it is seldom forgotten. In some districts it covers acres of ground, and is com- 
monly known as the Snake’s-head Lily. In some localities it is called the “ Toad’s- 
htad.” The Christchurch meadows at Oxford are covered with its pretty flowers 
early in tho year ; and wo fancy these chequered bells must be associated in the 
mind of many a student with his happy undergraduate days in this famous seat of 
learning. 


GENUS TX.—TTJhl'PA. Tournef. 

Perianth coloured, bellshaped or bellshaped-funnelshaped; perianth 
leaves 6, free, caducous, ascending or more or less recurved towards 
the apex, destitute of a nectariferous pore, not papillose 'within. 
Stfimens 6, scarcely adliering to the perianth leaves; anthers inserted 
by their base upon the filaments. Style absent ; stigma short, deeply 
3-l(jbcd, the lobes often waved. Capsule fusiform-prismatic, trigonous, 
attenuated at each end, or more so at the base tlian at the apex. 
Seeds numerous, in two rows in each cell, horizontal, discoid, flat on 
both sides, very faintly margined; testa leather soft, yello\vish-brown 
or reddish-brown. 

Herbs with coated bulbs of a few fleshy convolute scales, and leafy 
stems with semiamplexicaul or sessile leaves. Flower large, com- 
monly solitary, erect when expanded, but sometimes drooping in bud. 

The xiame of this genus comos from the word iulij^an, a turban, in allusion to tho 
form of the bbssom. 
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SPECIES L--TUHPA SYLVESTBI& Li^ 

Flats MDXX. 

EakL Ic. FI. Germ, ot Helv. Vol. X. CCOCXLVI. 

BiVotj FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 1550. 

Bulb producing a single new bulb and no offsets within its coats, 
but throwing out a stolon, at the extremity of which an offset bulb 
is formed ; coats brown, not woolly inside. Leaves sh’ghtly glau- 
cous, strapshaped-elliptical, or the upper ones strapshaped, gradually 
attenuated into an acute point. Flowers 1 (rarely 2 or »3), yellow, 
drooping in bud. Outer perianth leaves elliptical-oval, shortly acu- 
minate or subcuspidate; inner ones elliptical, gradually acuminate. 
Stigma minute. Capsule broadly fusiform-prismatic, trigonous, acu- 
minated at each end. 

In woods, orchards, old chalk-pits and quarries, and in meadows 
and pastures. Widely distributed, but doubtfully native in England. 
Not native in Scotland, but naturalised here and there throughout 
the country as far north as Brechin, Forfarshire. 

England, [Scotland]. Perennial. Late Spring, early Summer. 

Bulb flowering when about the size of a filbert, and rarely attaining 
the size of a dried date, remarkable for not forming its offsets within 
the coats of the bulb, but at the end of a long stolon, a mode of 
increase which I do not know to occur in any other species of the 
genus.* Stem 1 to 2 feet high, slightly flexuous, bare of leaves in 
the upper half. Leaves 2 or 3, the longest 4 to 8 inches long, widely 
channelled, glaucous. Perianth leaves to 2 inches long, bright 
yellow. Anthers about ^ inch long, yellow, their filaments woolly at 
the base. Capsule about 1 inch long, with three ovate sides, acumi- 
nated at each end. Seeds light brown, about inch across. 

The flowers are rarely produced in Britain, at least in many loca- 
lities; but in gardens it flowers freely. 

Wild Tulip, 

French, Tultpe sauvage, Gcnmiii, Wald-‘Tulpe, 

This species of Tulip, though wild, is much admired in gardens for its dolicato 
perfume, and when double by cultivation is highly pi-ized. The mania for expensive 
varieties of Tulips was at one time very remarkable, and gave rise to enormous specula- 
tions. These expensive bulbs are chiefly derived from T. Gesneriana of tlio Levant, and 
are prized to an extravagant degree in Holland. This taste extends to the East ; and a 
Tulip feast is held annually in the Seraglio. Chardin’s account of the symbolic 
meaning of a Tulip in Persia is rather ridiculous. He says that when a young man 


• M. Grenier has transposed this character in his descriptions of Tulipa sylvestris 
ajid T. Colsiana. 
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pi-csents a Tulip to Ida izustress, he gives her to understand the general colour 
that he is on fire with her beauty, and by the black base that his heart is burned to 
a cinder. In many Eastern countries the presentation of a Tulip is conBidered to be 
a doclai’ation of love. Gerarde says of the Tulip, “ I do verily think that these are the 
lilies of the field, because the shape of those fioures resembles lilies ; and in the places 
whereof our Saviour was conversant, they grow wilde in the fioldes, and also because 
of iho infinite variety of colour which is to be found, more than in any other sorte of 
fioure, and, thirdly, the wondrous beauty and mixture of those fioures. This is my 
opinion, and these are my reasons which any may approve or gainsay as he shall 
think good.*^ After all tlie disquisition, however, as to which is the lily of the field, 
it seems most likely that a species of Martagon lily, called lAlium Syriacu/tn, is 
the flower which our Saviour especially bade us consider. Among cultivators and 
fanciers of Tulips, those that are of one colour are called “ Selfs;*’ when the flowers 
are white, with violet, brown or purple markings, they are called “ Bybloemens ;** 
w'hen wliitc, and the markings are any shade of pink, red, or crimson, they aro 
“ Roses and when the ground is yellow marked with purple, scaidet, red, or any 
other contrasted colour, they are “ Bizarres.” The last ore prone to become double, 
and these aftbrd excellent examples of teratology, the ovary becoming partially con- 
verted into petals, with ovnlcs along the margin. The Dutch have long been famous 
for their success in the cultivation of the Tulip, and we hear of fabulous prices being 
given for rare bulbs ; indeed, at one time in England, as well as on the Continent, 
the passion for this flower became something marvellous, and resulted in a series of 
tlie most extifiordinary speculations, amounting to a mania, now written of as the 
“ Tuli{»omaiiia.” It is recorded in the register of Alkmaar in Holland, that in 1639, 
120 tulips with the offsets were sold for 90,000 florins, and that one called “ The 
Viceroy,” sold for 4,203 guilders. The States at last put a stop to this ruinous 
tvafljc, which became in fact a gambling transaction, and was carried on in the 
same manner as the sale of stocks on tlio Stock Exchange. 


GENUS X.—LIjOYDIA. Salisb. 

Perianth coloured, widely rotatc-fiinnelsliaped or -cupshaped ; peri- 
anth leaves 6, free, persistent, spreading, with a transverse plaitlike 
nectariferous pore at the flat base, or without a nectariferous pore, not 
papillose within. Stamens 6, adhering to the base of the perianth 
leaves ; anthers inserted by tlieir base upon the filaments. Style cylin- 
drical-subclavate ; stigma trigonous. Capsule trigonous, 3-celled, 
loculicidally 3-valved. Seeds numerous, in two rows in each cell, 
subhorizontal and subdiscoid, plano-convex, faintly margined; testa 
rather soft, dusky bro\vn. 

Herbs with a minute bulb surrounded by numerous membranous 
envelopes. Leaves radical and cauline, linear; those on the stem 
sessile. Flowers small, erect, generally solitary, white, marked with 
reddish lines on the inside. 

This genus is called after a botanist named Lloyd, a famous Cambrian antiquary, 
liuguist and botanist, the diacovorerof the plant on the mountains of Carnarvonshire. 
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SPECIES L-~L LOYD I A SBROTINA. . BcicA. 

Plate MDXXI. 

lietrli. Tc. FI. Germ, ct ITolv. Vo). X. Tab. CCCCXZj. 

Billot, FJ. (jail, et Gorm. Exwcc. No. 1760. 

Aiilhenc-uin serotinam, Linn. Snu Engl. Bot. cd. i. No. 703 ; and Engl. FI. Vol. IV. 
p. 150. 

Bulb verj^ small, covered as well as the lower part of the stem ^\’ith 
iimiKTous fuscous sheaths. Leaves filiform, scmicylindrical-trigonous, 
tlio.se on the stem short and slightly dilated below. Flowers solitaiy, 
or 2 on a stem. Perianth rotate-cupshaped, not attenuated below;; the 
leaves with a transverse nectariferous pore a little above the base. 
Capsule turbinate, 3-lobed, scarcely longer than broad. 

On rocky ledges. A^ery rare, and confined to the Snowdon range 
of mountains in (Carnarvonshire, whence I have specimens labelled 
“ Clogwyn Ddu ” and “ Glydcr FfawT.” 

England. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Bulb so minute that it does not bulge out the sheaths which sur- 
round it and the base of the stem sufficiently to indicate where it ends 
and the base of the stem begins. Kadical leaves 1 or 2, very slender, 
3 to 9 inches long. Stem 2 to 8 inches long with 2 to 4 rather 
short leaves, and usually a single teniiinal erect flowxr, but some- 
times with a second flower beneath the terminal one. Perianth spread- 
ing while in flow^er, about ^ inch long, oval-elliptical, obtuse, y el lowish- 
w'hitc, w ith three dull reddish lines on the outside of each leaf. Capsule 
about the size of a pea, surrounded by the withered stamens and ])istil. 
The ri])e seeds I have not seen: Smith describes them as “angular, 
wrinkled, and of bright chestnut colour.’’ 

Mountain Lloydia. 

French, Loydie tardive. 


Thibe I1,_HYACINTITE^. 

Perianth leaves free or more or less coherent. Seeds globular, with 
the testa commonly black. Rootstock a tunicated bulb, or very rarely 
a scaly bulb. Leaves usually all radical and sheathing at the base. 

GENUS X/.— GAGE A. Salisb. 

Perianth coloured, yellow, widely funnelshaped-rotate ; perianth 
leaves G, free, subpersistent and mai^cescent, more or less spreading, 
without a nectariferous pore at the base ; tlie outer leaves herbaceous 
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on the back. Stamens 6, adhering to the base of the perianth leaves ; 
anthers inserted by their base upon the filaments. Style trigonous; 
stigma minute, 3-lobed. Capsule ovoid-trigonous, loculicidally 3-valved. 
Seeds few or several, subglobose ; testa rather soft, pale-yello^vish. 

Herbs with bulbs consisting of tew scales. Leaves radical, linear- 
lorate. Scapes with an involucre of leaHike bracts at the base of a 
few-flowered subumbellate coiymb of yellow flowers, opening in the 
forenoon and only in fine weather. 

Tile name of this genus was given in honour of Sir Thomas Gage, a Suffolk 
botanist and cultivator of flowers. 

SPECIES I.~G AGE A LUTEA. Ker. 

Plate MDXXII. 

Reich, lo. FI. Germ, ct Holv. Vol. X. Tab. CCCCLXXVII. Fig. 1045. 

Omithogalum luteum, TAnn. Svk Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 21 ; and Engl. PI. Vol. TI. 
p. 142. 

Bulb ovate, subglobulaa*, solitary, usually producing numerous 
minute bulbules at the base. Radical leaves commonly solitary, 
strapshaped, rather abruptly pointed, 3- to 5-ribbed. Stem leafless, 
with the exception of 2 unequal subopposite bracts immediately below 
the umbel. Peduncles glabrous. Perianth leaves oblanceolate-oblong, 
glabrous on the back. 

In bushy places and pastures and woods. Rare, but widely dis- 
tributed, extending from Somerset, Oxford, and Sussex, north to 
Moray, Forfar, and Perth. 

England, Scotland, Perennial. Spring. 

Bulb flowering when about the size of a large pea ; only one enclosed 
in the yellowish coats, but usually there are a number of bulbules 
al)out tne size of sago grains at the base. Radical leaf solitary, 6 to 
18 inches long, usually a little exceeding the flowers, slender at the 
base, which sheaths the stem, gradually enlar^ng upwards until beyond 
the middle, deep green, slightly shining, with 3, 5, or even 7 strong 
ribs, and fainter intermediate ones. Stem 4 to 14 inches high, with- 
out any leaves except those of the involucre, of which the longest 
about equals the pedicels or slightly exceeds them, the second falls 
sliort of them, and occasionally there is a third leaf which is still 
shorter than the second. I’edicels 1 to 2 inches long, in a corymb 
with so short a rachis that it quite resembles an umbel. Perianth 
leaves about inch long, yellow withm, green Avith yellow margins 
on the outside, which are much broader on the three inner and 
narrower leaves than on the three outer. The capsule I have never 
seen, 

von. IX. C C 
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I am indebted to Mr. T. B. Flower and the Hon. J. L. Warren for 
recent specimens of this plant. 

Yellow Star of Bethlehem. 

French, Gag6e piedtre. German, Oelber Onldetem$ 

GENUS X//.^OBNITHOGALUM. Linn. 

Perianth coloured, wliite (rarely yellow), cupshaped- or widely 
funnelshaped-rotate ; perianth leaves 6, free, subpersistent and mar- 
cescent, more or less spreading, without a nectariferous pore at the 
base ; the outer leaves generally herbaceous on the back. Stamens 6, 
adhering to the base of the perianth leaves; anthers affixed by tlieir 
back to the filaments, extrorse. Style trigonous ; stigma minute, tri- 
gonous. Capsule ovoid or obscurely trigonous, loculicidally 3-valved. 
Seeds few or several, subglobose or angulated; testa hard, black or 
fuscous, rugose when dry. 

Herbs with tunicated bulbs and linear or linear-1 orate radical leaves 
with a white midrib, or rather broad channelled or flat concolorous 
leaves. Flowers rather large, opening in the forenoon and only in 
fine weather, on a leafless scape, in a corymb or raceme. 

The lUime of this genus comes from the Greek words opyic, a bird, and yoVo, milk, 
or pigeon’s milk, for which “ gowks ” are despatched on the Fetujt of AU Fools, tho 
Ist of April. The same word is used by Dioscorides for the Star of Bethlehem 
plant. 

SPECIES I.-OBNITHOGALUM NUTANB Linn. 

Plate MDXXni. 

Reich. lo. FI. Germ, et Helv. VoL X. Tab. CCCCLXXHI. 

BUlot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exfdcc. No. 2917. 

Myogalum nutans. Link. Kunth, Enum. PI. Vol. IV. p. 848. Pari. FI. Ital. Vol, II. 

p. 450. 

Albucca nutans, P'cich. FI. Germ. Excurs. p. 110 ; and lo. FI. Germ, et Holv. Vol. X. 

p. 16. 

Bulb subsolitary, producing veiy few offsets, so that the plant does 
not gi’ow in large clumps. Leaves not decayed at the time of flowering, 
strapshaped-linear, naiTOwcd from beyond the middle to the apex, 
widely channelled above, light glaucous green with a rather bi’oad 
white central stripe, glabrous. Flowers few, slightly drooping, in a 
lax secund raceme; pedicels shorter than the flowers, slightly recurved, 
becoming more so in fruit. Bracts longer than the pedicels. Perianth 
leaves greenish-white, broadly green on the back, especially the three 
outer ones. Filaments petaloid, connivent, strapshaped-oblong, S- 
cuspidate at the apex, the lateral cusps as long as the anther. 
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In fields and orchards. Bare, and not native, but naturalised in 
several places. I have specimens from Bury St. Edmunds, and 
Atcliley, Suffolk. Besides this, the counties of Surrey, Norfolk, 
Bedford, Worcester, Hereford, Denbigh, Notts, Derby, York, and 
Durham, are recorded as containing stations in which it is more or less 
fully established. 

[England.] Perennial. Late Spring, early Summer. 

Bulb flowering when about the size of a nutmeg, with whitish coats. 
Leaves appearing very early in spring, about as long as the scape at 
the time of flowering, decaying before the fruit is mature. Scape 
9 to 18 inches high. Perianth leaves 1 to I inch long, elliptical, 
greenish white, with a very broad green stripe down the middle of 
the back. Filaments very broad, white, about half as long as the peri- 
anth leaves ; anthers yellowish-white. Fruit pendulous, subglobular- 
ovoid, with 6 furrows, about the size of a small nutmeg, green, fleshy. 
Seeds about the size of No. 5 shot, globular, dark brown, papillose- 
rugose even when fresh. 

Drooping Star of Bethlehem. 

French, Omithogale d. fleurn pmdantes. Grerman, Nichende Vogelmileh. 

SPECIES n.-~OENITHOaALUM UMBELLATUM. Imn. 

Platr MDXXIV. 

RM. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. X. Tab. CCCCXYn. Fig. 1019. 

FI. Gall, ot Germ. Exsicc. No. 2918. 

Bulbs aggregated, producing a great number of offsets, which cause 
the plant to grow in clumps ; these offsets produce leaves and stems 
while still attached to the jjarent. Leaves not decayed at the time of 
flowering, linear, tapering from about the middle to the apex, widely 
channelled above, bright green, with a rather broad white centr^ 
stripe, glabrous. Flowers rather few, erect, in a regular corymb or 
corymbose raceme. Bracts ultimately much shorter than the pedicels. 
Pedicels longer than the flowers, ascending-erect in flower and 
spreading in fruit. Perianth leaves pure white, broadly green on the 
back, especially the tluree outer ones. Filaments subulate, ascending, 
entire at the apex. 

Var. a, genuinum. 

ViJiTE HDXXIV. 

0. tunbollatum, Bor, FI. dn Centre de 1» Fr. ed. iiL Vol. II. p. 624. 

Leaves broadly linear, spreading-recurved when young. Flowers 6 
to 12. 


c c 2 
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Var. 3, angustifoUum* 

0. angustifolium, 1. c. p. 625. 

Leaves very narrowly linear, erect when young (Boreau). 
Flowers 8 to 5, 

In meadows, pastures, orchards, etc. Not native, but found in many 
places in England, and a few in Scotland. Var. 0 in the Isle of 
Wight in several places ( ?). (See FI. Vect. p. 501.) 

[England, Scotland.] Perennial. Early Summer. 

Bulb flowering when the size of a filbert, producing a number of 
elongate offset bulbs by which the plant increases rapidly, and thus 
becomes readily naturalised. Leaves commonly longer than the stem, 
at least in var. a, the tips withered by the time the flowers expand, 
and wholly decayed before the fruit is ripe. Stem 6 inches to 1 foot 
high. Bracts longer than the young flowers, but shorter than the 
fruiting peduncles. Flowers in a corymb while expanded, but the 
rachis lengthens after flowering until the corymb is converted into 
a short raceme. Perianth leaves f inch long, narrowly elliptical, pure 
white within, with a broad green stripe down the back of each of the 
outer ones, and a narrow stripe down the back of the three inner. 
Anthers yellowish-white. Fruit oblong-turbinate, with six furrows 
and six prominent angles. Seeds about the size of No. 6 shot, black, 
nearly smooth when fresli, rugose when dry. 

The flowers expand only in the forenoon, and then only when the 
weather is fine. 

Common Star of Bethlehem. 

French, Omiiliogah en miMle, German, Ehcnstrwimlgn Vogelmilch. 

This plant is a native of the countries round the Mediterranean, but being fre- 
quently cultivated in gardens, has no doubt become naturalised in this country. 
The bulbs are nutritious, and form a palatable and wholesome food when boiled. In 
the East they are often eaten, and are roasted like chestnuts. Linnaeus and other 
botanists have imagined tliat this plant was the substance mentioned in 2 Kings vi. 25, 
as having been sold at a great price during the siege of Samaria, and wldch our trans- 
lators have rendered “ dove’s dung.” There does not, however, appear to he much 
evidence in support of this opinion ; and Bochart tells us that the Arabs give the 
name of “ dove’s dung ” to a kind of moss that grows on trees and stony gi-ound, and 
also to a soi’t of pulse or pea which appears to have been very common in India. 
Large quantities of the bulbs are parched and dried, and stored in magazines at 
Cairo and Damascus. It is much used during journeys, and especially by the great 
pilgrim caravan to Mecca, and it may easily be supposed to have been among the pro- 
visions stored up in the besieged city, and sold at the extravagant price mentioned, 
about half a pint for twelve shillings and sixpence. On the other hand, Morior 
and other travellers contend for the literal accuracy of our ti-anslaiion. It is tlio 
Bolhbie alba of Pliny, and is also referred to by Theophrastus, Hist. PI., and by 
Dioscoiidcs. 
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BPBOIBB III.~OENITHOGALUM PTBENAICUM. Lim. 

Plate MDXXV. 

ndcK Ic. FL Germ, et Helv. Vol. X. Tab. OOCOXXI. Kg. 1028. 

Bulb subsolitary, producing very few offsets, so that the plant does 
not grow in large clumps. Leaves nearly or quite decayed by the 
time the flowers expand, strapshaped-linear, narrowed from before the 
middle to the apex, widely channelled above, glaucous, without any 
white central stripe, glabrous. Flowers very numerous, in a rather 
dense elongate regular raceme. Pedicels longer than the flowers, spread- 
ing in flower, erect in fruit. Bracts ultimately a little shorter than the 
pedicels. Perianth leave? green, with greenisli-white edges, green on 
the back, especially the three outer leaves. Filaments strapshaped, 
contracted into filiform a little above the middle, entire at the apex. 

In woods and bushy places. Very local, but often abundant where 
it does occur. Recorded from the counties of Somerset, Wilts, Sussex, 
Beds, and Gloucester, and to have been formerly found in Cambridge- 
shire. Surrey, Middlesex, and Salop have been reported as pro- 
ducing it, but only on doubtful authority. 

England. Perennial. Summer. 

Bulb flowering when about the size of a walnut, longer and more 
tapering upwards than in either of the other species, and usually very 
deeply buried. Leaves 1 to 2 feet long, flaccid, appearing towards the 
close of winter, and commonly quite decayed by the time the flowers 
expand. Scape 2 to 3 feet high, stout, terminated by a raceme, which 
is densely crowded in bud, but becomes more lax in flower, and still 
more so in fruit. Perianth leaves about ^ inch long, pale green, with 
white edges on the inside, deeper green on the outside. Anthers 
)'ellow. Fruit about the size of a cherry-stone, ovoid, with 6 furrows. 
Seeds about the size of No. 6 shot, black, nearly smooth when fresh, 
rugose when dry. 

Some authors divide 0. pyrenaicum into two species, namely, 0, 
nyi’enaicurn and 0. sulphureum. Whether these are distinct or no, 
1 have not means of deciding; but the Bath plant is the 0. pyi*e- 
naicum of Boreau. By the kindness of M. Lenormand, I received 
from Professor Boreau living roots of his 0. pyrenaicum and 0. sul- 
phureum; the former throve and flowered in London, and was pre- 
cisely similar to the Bath plant sent me alive by Mr. T. B. Flower. 
0. sulphureum never flowered, and died after the second year; it had 
the leaves much less glaucous than the other. 

Spiked Star of Bethlehem. 

French, Otiul^wgale des Pyr^es. 

This plant is a native of Gi*ooce, and is reforml to by Theophrastus in his Hist. PI. 
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GENUS XIIL-^ 01 JjIs A. Linn. 

Perianth coloured, blue or lilac, funnelshaped- or cupshaped-rotate 
or cylindrical or bellshaped ; perianth leaves 6, free, deciduous or sub- 
persistent and marcescent, spreading or connivent, without a nectari- 
ferous pore at the base, the outer leaves not herbaceous on the back. 
Stamens C, free, or the three outer ones adherent to the perianth 
leaves; anthers affixed by their back to the filaments, extrorse. Style 
filiform or trigonous ; stigma minute, obtusely trigonous or entire. Cap- 
sule obtusely trigonous, loculicidally 3-valved. Seeds few or several, 
angular or subglobose ; testa hard, black or fuscous, nearly smooth. 

Herbs with tunicatcd or very rarely scaly bulbs, and linear or linear- 
lorate radical leaves, or with rather broad channelled leaves. Flowers 
small or large, on leafless scapes, racemose, normally blue or lilac, but 
in many of the species vaiying to pink or white, open in all w^eather. 

The name of this genus comes from the Greek word ffjcvWbi, to excite or disturb, 
as an emetic does the stomach. 


Sub-Genus L-EU-SCILLA. Coss. 

Perianth leaves free, spreading while in flower; filaments adnate 
to the perianth leaves only at the base. Seeds angular, without a 
strophiole at the base. 

SPECIES I.-SC ILL A AUTUMNALIS. 

Plate MDXXV’I. 

Udell. Ic. FI. Germ, et Hclv. Vol. X. Tab, CCCCLXin. Fig. 1012. 

Billotf FI. GaU. et Germ. Exsicc. No. 6G4. 

Bulb coated. Leaves several, appearing in autumn after the 
flowers, and remaining green through the winter, very narrowly 
linear, semicylindrical, channelled above. Flowers rather few, in an 
oblong raceme, spreading on all sides. Pedicels sj)reading-ascend- 
ing in flower, incurved-erect in fruit, longer than the flowers. 
Bracts none. Perianth leaves spreading, pale purple with a darker 
stripe down the middle of each. Filaments attached only by the base 
to the perianth leaves. • 

In sandy and gravelly pastures, and on commons. Itather local, 
and confined to the south of England. It occurs in Cornwall, Devon, 
Isle of Wight, Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, and Gloucester. 

England. Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 
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Bulb flowering when about the size of a filbert, but often much 
larger, with the outside coat brown. Leaves only beginning to appear 
when tlie flowers are expanded, and not fully developed till the com- 
mencement of winter, dark green, flaccid, at lenj^th recurved and 
flexuous, 2 to 6 inches long. Scaj)e 3 to 9 inches high, two or three 
often produced one after the other from tlie same bulb. Flowering 
raceme ^ to 1 inch long, but in fruit sometimes lengthening till it is 
3 or 4 inches. Perianth leaves \ inch long, oval-oblong, spreading 
while in flower, afterwards connivent, the colour varying from pale 
purple to nearly white, the midrib always darker, the dried flowers 
much darker purple. Anthers purple. Pedicels elongating and 
curving inwards till the fruit is quite erect. Capsule subglobular- 
turbinate, trigonous, about the size of hemp-seed. Seeds black, 
angular. 

Autumnal Squill, 

French, Scilh d*autmmio, 

SPECIES II.— S GILL A VERNA ^uds. 

Plate MDXXVII. 

Beich. lo. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. X. Tab, COCCLXin. Fig. 1010. 

Bilhfy Flj Gall, et Germ, Exsico. Xo. 065. 

S. nmbcllata, Jtamond ; D.C, FI. Fr. Vol. III. p. 213. 

Bulb coated. Leaves several, appearing in early spring before the 
flowers, and withering at the close of summer, broadly linear, widely 
channelled. Flowers rather few, in a hemisjJierical corymbose raceme. 
Pedicels ascending-erect both in flower and in fruit ; the lower ones 
longer than the flowers, tlie upper shorter. Bracts about as long as 
the pedicels, scarious, transparent white, acuminate. Perianth leaves 
spreading, pale slaty-blue with a darker stripe down the middle of 
each. Filaments attached only by the base to the perianth leaves. 

On sandy pastures and on ledges of rocks on the sea coast. Local. 
On the west coast it extends from Cornwall and Devon north to 
Argyle, and reappears in Sutherland, Orkney and Shetland ; but on the 
east coast it is extremely rare, occurring in Northumberland near 
Howick, and between Craster and Dunstanborough; again at Guns- 
green, Berwick; but after that it does not occur till near Fraser- 
borough, Abei^deenshire ; and at Gararie and Banff. In Ii'eland it is 
very local, and confined to the east and north coasts. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Ihilb flowering when about the size of a hazel-nut, and seldom 
larger than a nutmeg. Leaves recurved, 2 to 9 inches long, broadest 
beyond the middle, deep green. Scape rarely more than one from 
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each bulb, and apparently never more than two, 2 to 10 inches hi^h, 
but commonly about 3 or 4 inches. Corymb 8- to 12- flowered. 
Perianth leaves inch lon^, oval-lanceolate, very pale dull blue 
when growing, but turning bright blue when dried. Capsules about 
the size of sweet-pea seeds, ovate-siibglobular, acuminate, trigonous. 
Seeds subglobular-compressed and angular, black, smooth when moist, 
rugose when dry, nearly as large as rape-seed. 

Vetmal SquiU, 

French, Scillc du prinienyps, German, Meerzwiehel, 

A foreign species of Squill, S, marltima, is used in medicine, and is included in the 
Pharmacopoeia, Squill bulbs are imported from Malta and other Mediterranean 
ports, and also from St. Petersburg and Copenhagen ; and they are commonly bi'onght 
sliced and dried. The active properties of the Squill are emetic, irritant, and expec- 
torant. It is prescribed in dropsy, catarrh, asthma, and phthisis. In the Britisli 
Pharmacopoeia, syrup of Squills is admitted, and is a favourite remedy for coughs and 
hoarseness. 


Sub-Genus II. — ENDYMION. Du Mortier, 

Perianth segments slightly connected at the base, more or less con- 
nivent even while in flower. The three exterior filaments adnato for 
half their length or more to the three outer perianth segments. Seeds 
subglobular, without a strophiole at the base. 

SPECIES m.— SCILLA NUTANS. Sm, 

Plate MDXXVHI. 

Ecich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. X. Tab. CCCIJCI. Fig. 1008. 

JSIllotf FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No, 2544. 

Endymion nutans, Du Mart. Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed, ii. p. 834. Oren. & 
Godr. FI. do Fr. Vol. III. p. 215. ‘ Pari. FI. Ital. Vol. 17. p. 478. 

E. non-scriptus, Garche, FI. von Nord- und Mittel-Dentschland, ed. vi. p. 401. CrSp. 
Man. FI. Belg. ed. iL p. 282. 

Agraphis nutans, Link. Hook. & Am. Brit. FI, ed. vixi. p. 450. Retch, l.c. p. 13. 
JfyaciiiUius non-scriptus, Liim. Spec. PI, p. 453. 

Bulb coated. Leaves several, appearing in early spring before the 
flowers, and withering in summer, strapshaped-linear, attenuated at 
each end, widely channelled. Flowei*s drooping, few or rather nume- 
rous, in a rather lax raceme which droops at the apex until after 
flowering. Pedicels recurved in flower, erect in fruit, shorter than 
the flowers. Bracts longer than the j)edicel8, scarious, coloured, blue, 
acuminate. Perianth leaves connivent into a cylindrical tube, with 
their tips recurved or revolute, purplish-blue, concolorous. Three 
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outer filaments adnate to the three outer perianth leaves for the 
greater part of their length. 

In woods, hedgebanks, shady places, and in damp pastures and 
meadows. Common, and generally distributed, but absent from 
Sutherland, Caithness, Orkney and Shetland. Frequent in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Spring, 
early Summer. 

Bulb deeply buried, flowering when about the size of a filbert, but 
sometimes as large as a small apricot, roundish, yellowish-white. 
Leaves spreading, 6 inches to 1 foot or more long, the longer ones 
nearly 1 inch broad, deep green. Scape 9 to 18 inches high or more. 
Raceme 3 to 8 inches long. Flowers erect in bud, but drooping when 
they expand, again erect in fruit Perianth leaves nearly f inm long, 
varying from pale to dark purplish-blue, occasionally white, and m 
gardens pink. Capsule ovate-subglobular, } to f inch long. Seeds 
black, globular and smooth when fresh, rugose when dry, about the 
size of mustard-seed. 

Wood Hyacinth, 

French, SciUe penckoe, Gennan, Sternhijaeintho, 

GENUS XIV.^ M U S C A R I.* Toufwf. 

Perianth coloured, monophyllous, ovoid or globose or cylindrical, 
urceolatc, very shortly 6-tootlicd at the apex. Stamens 6, inserted on 
the tube of the perianth. Style filiform ; stigma minute, trigonous. 
Capsule triquetrous, loculicidally 3-\alved. Seeds few, globose; testa 
hard, black, rugose when dry. 

Herbs with tunicated bulbs and linear, semicylindrical or channelled 
radical leaves. Scape bearing racemose flowers which are generally 
blue or yellowish-olive ; the uppermost flowers often sterile. 

The name of this genus comes from the Greek word mnsk, a smell yicMecl 

some species. 


SPECIES J,~MUSCARI RACEMOSUM. RC. 

PiA'in MDXXIX. 

lieCch. To. FI. Goriii. et Helv. Vol. X. Tab. CCOCLVI. Fig. 999. 

BUloif FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc, No. 176. 

M. neglectnm, Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 347 (non Gues. nec Alior.'), 

Hyaemthns racemosus, Limu Sm. Eng. Bot. cd. i. No. 1931. 

Botryanthns odome, Kfwfhj Ennm. PI. Vol. IV. p. 311. ParL FI. Ital. Vol. HI. p. 601. 

Bulb prpducing numerous minute bulbiiles nt the base. Leaves very 


• The separation of this genus and BeJlevalia from Hyacinthus, Liuu.^is unuatural, 
VOL, IX. P V 
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naiTowly linear, semicylindrical, deeply channelled above or with only 
a furrow, spreading, at length l)dng on the ground and flexuous. 
Raceme short, oblong-ovoid, the racliis swollen in fruit. Pedicels 
slender, recurved in flower, shorter than the flowers, spreading in 
fruit. Flowers oblong-ovoid, urceolate, dim, indigo-blue, with the 
teeth of the limb white ; upper flowers nearly sessile, erect, abortive, 
pale blue, smaller than the others. Capsule with 3 compressed flat-, 
tened semicircular lobes, and a deep notch at the apex. 

Tn sandy pastures. Very local. Apparently a true native in 
Suffolk, about Packenham and Cavenham. In hedgebanks in Cam- 
bridgeshire, especially about Hinton between Cambridge and the Gog- 
mugog Hills; but it was not observed in the county before 1827. It 
also grows at Norwich on the city walls. It is said to be well established 
on the banks of the Blackwater, near Fermoy, co. Cork, Ireland. 

England, [Ireland (?)]. Perennial. Late Spring, early Summer. 

Bulb flowering when about the size of a hazel-nut, producing an 
immense number of bulbules at the base, so that when tlie jflant is 
once introduced in a locality it increases with gi'eat i*aj)idity. Leaves 
almost rushlike, 3 to 8 inches long, dark green, striate, glaucous 
and dim above, reddish at the base. Scape 4 inches to 1 foot higli, 
generally solitary, but sometimes a second scape is produced from the 
same bulb after the first. Raceme to inch long. Pedicels very 
slender, lengthening in fruit, when also the rachis becomes swollen 
to a considerable extent, and fistulous. Flowers about | inch long, 
crowded. Capsule scarcely } inch long. Seeds subglobular, black, 
about the size of mignionette seed. 

I have gathered this plant near Cambridge under the guidance of 
Piofcssor Babington; and the Rev. Kirby Trimmer has sent me 
numerous fresh specimens from Cavenham Field, Suffolk.* From roots 
thus obtained I have cultivated the Cambridge and Suflblk plants for 
some time, and there is no doubt it is the M. racemosum of continental 
botanists. 

M. neglectum (Gussone)^ to which the British plant is referred 
by Professor Babington, is a subsj>ecics of M. I’acernosurn, twice 
as large in all its parts as the form above described, tlie leaves 
much stifler, broader, flatter, more enlarged towards the apex, the 
raceme often 3 inches long; flfAvers and capsule much larger, the 
former appearing much earlier than those of M. (eu-)racemosuin. 
M. neglectum is sold in the nurseries as M. racemosum, and does 
duty for it in most botanic gardens; but the M. (eu-)racemosuiii 
appears to be rare in cultivation. 

M. riicemosum of Miller is apparently M. botryoides, or one 

* “ Fit.'ld,” in Sutiblk, in applied, Tir)t to an OTudosnre, but to an uncultivated open 
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of its subspecies, and his M. botiyoides is M. racemosum, D.C,; but 
Miller’s specific names (arising from his misunderstanding Hyacinthus 
racemosus and H, botryoides of Linnseus) have not been adopted 
by subsequent writera. 

Starch Uyacinth, 

P'renoh, Mmcari a grappe. German, Trauhige Bisamhyaomthe. 

This plant is often called the Hyacinth erroneonsly, but may be easily distin- 
guishod from it, although floworing about the samo time. The original Hyacinth 
was a name given by the ancient Greeks to the flower which was said to have sprung 
from Uie blood of the beloved of Apollo, when slain by the rival Zephyrus. The 
Starch Hyacinth has a cluster of small dark blue flowers, almost like little grapes ; 
hciico it is sometimes called the Grape Hyatunth. It smolls of wet starch ; hence the 
English name. The roots of this plant, and also tliose of the Hyacinth, ore poisonous. 


GENUS XF.— ALLIUM. Linn. 

Pcriantii coloured, widely funnelshaped or cupshai>ed or conniveiit 
or bellshtipcd; perianth leaves 6, free or combined at the base, sub- 
persistent, spreading or coimivcnt, mthout a nectariferous pore at 
the base, the outer leaves not herbaceous on the back. Stamens 
6, adhering to the base of the perianth leaves ; filaments frequently 
inonadclphous, or the three inner ones 3-cuspidate; anthers affixed 
by their back to the filaments, extrorse. Style filiform; stigma 
minute, entire, very rarely 3-lobed. Capsule trigonous or triquetrous, 
often depressed at the apex, loculicidally 3-valved, 3-celled or 1 -celled, 
sometimes adhering to the perianth at the base. Seeds 1 or 2 in each 
cell of the capsule, triquetrous or compressed-triquetrous, more rarely 
subglobose ; testa hard, black, usually rugose when dry. 

Herbs with tunicated bulbs, and radical leaves which sometimes 
sheath the scape so as to be pseudo-cauline : the upper and under 
sjiriaces of the leaves often more or less separated, so that they are 
fistulous or subfistulous. Scape terminated by an umbel of flowers 
of various colours; flower buds enclosed in a 1- or 2-valved more or 
less membranous spathe. Bulbs free or adhering to a creeping 
thickened rhizome. 

The name of this genus comes from the Greek word aX«w, to avoid, because of its 
otTensive smell. 


Section L — PORRUM. Don. 

Destitute of a creeping rhizome. Stem apjmrently leafy, from 
the leafsheaths surrounding it. Stamens ‘firee ; filaments of the 3 
interior stamens flattened, split at the apex into 3 subulate cusps, of 
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which the centre one bears the anther. Spathe with a rather short 
entire beak. 

SPECIES I-ALLIUM AMPELOPRASUM. TAtm, 
Platbs MDXXX. MDXXXI. 

Bulb at the time of flowering consisting of 2 (rarely of 3 or 4) 
large slightly unequal white offsets (one on each side of the flowering 
stem) within the coats, and commonly producing a number of whitish 
hemispherical acuminated shortly-stalked bulbules about the size of peas 
at the base. Leaves not flstulose, all sheathing the scape from its base 
to about its middle, very broadly linear, folded, glaucous, scabrous on the 
edges and midrib, the apex hooded and the sides i)ressed flat together 
when young. Scape cylindrical. Spathe 1-valved, ovate, subglobose, 
scarious, abruptly acuminated into a subherbaceous compressed beak 
about as long as the rest of the spathe. Flowers in a dense globular 
umbel, with or without head-bulbules. Perianth leaves connivent, 
gibbous, with a scabrous keel on the back of the 3 exterior. Stamens 
included, the 3 interior filaments 3-cuspidate, the anthcriferous cusp 
about as long as the undivided part, and the lateral cusps considei*ably 
longer. Capsule ovate-subglobose, indistinctly trigonous. Seeds 2 in 
each cell. Head-bulbules absent, or greenish and subglobular, usually 
distorted and angularly comi)ressed at the base by mutual pressure. 

Var. a, genuinum, 

Plate MDXXX. 

Bckli. Ic. FI. Gterm. et Hclv. Vol, X. Tab. CCCCbXXXIX. Fig. 1072. 

A, Ampoloprasum, Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1657. Hah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. 
p. 044 (ex parte), 

Head-bulbules none. Flowers veiy numerous, disposed in a compact 
globe, whitish, tinged with pale purplish-rose, and with a green midrib. 

Var. ,6, bulbiferum. 

A. Ampeloprasum, Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi p. 344 (ex parte). 

Head-bulbules few or several, rarely as large as peas. Flowers very 
numerous, disposed in a compact globe, whitish, tinged with pale 
purplish-rose, and with a green midrib. 

Var. 7 , Babingtoniu 
Plate MDXXXI. 

A. TJabiiigtonii, Borm\ in Engl. Bot. Snppl. No. 2906. JBal. Man. Brit. Bot. od. vi. 
p. 344. 

A. Halleri, Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. cd. i. p. 305 (non G. Dou), 
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Head-bulbules very numerous, from the me of peas to that of small 
hazel-nuts, forming a compact globular head, from which the pedicels 
of the flowers project rather thinly; these pedicels are often of un- 
equal length, and sometimes proliferous. Flowers pale rose-coloured, 
darker at the apex, with the midrib greenish. 

On rocky places and on hedgebanks. Var a naturalised on Steep 
Holmes Island, in the estuary of the Severn. Var. 0 doubtfully wild 
on ledges of rock below St. Peter’s Barracks, Guernsey. Var. y doubt- 
fully wild in orchards at Grade and Ruan Minor, Cornwall; near 
Little Bredy, Dorsetshire ; truly wild in several places in the Great Isle 
of Arran, co. Galway; also “on Ilian Glas, opposite Roundstone’* 
(Professor Babington) ; “near Roundstonc, sparingly’’ (Professor 
OlUver). — Cyb. Hib. 

[England,] Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, early Autumn. 

The Steep Holmes plant flowers when the bulb is about the size of 
a greengage plum. At the time of flowering this bulb has on each 
side of the flowering stem a large roundish-ovate compressed offset, 
one of which flowers the next year; besides this, there ai*e usually 
towards the base a number of subhemisphcrical angular acuminated 
shortly-stalked bulbuhis, which do not flower for several years after 
their first appearance. According to Mr. Borrer, there are sometimes 
three or four offsets in the bulb; but this I have never met with. 
The coats of the bulb arc white. The stem is about the thickness of 
a man’s finger at the base, and tapers upwards, attaining a height of 
3 to 6 feet. Leaves distichous, all sheathing the stem so that it 
appears to be leafy ; but, as is the case in all other species of the genus 
which have apparently leafy stems, the Icafshcaths spring from the 
bulb, of which the bases of the leaves form coats; the lamina is 8 
to 18 inches long by J to 1 inch or inch broad, folded so as to 
i'onn a gutter along tlie midrib, keeled on the back, the keel and 
miu’gins rough with minute cartilaginous prickles ; the leaves apjjeiir 
at the close of autumn and decay before the fruit is ripe. The spathe 
is greenish-white, about tlie size of a small apricot, abruptly acumi- 
nated into a compressed hornlike beak 1 J to 2 inches long and a little 
turned over at the apex ; the spathe splits i*ound the base and is thrown 
off as the pedicels lengthen. Pedicels very numerous, unequal, the 
longest about 2 inches long, disposed so as to form a globose umbel. 
Perianth leaves ovate-oblong, about | inch long, white, tinged with 
pink towards the apex, scabrous on the keel and on the margins. 
Anthers yeUow. Capsules about the size of sweet-pea seeds, very 
bluntly trigonous. Seeds shaped like one of the divisions of an orange, 
rough, black. 

Var. 3 differs from the preceding solely in having numerous 
bulbules at the base of the pedicels, wliich are compacted together 
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in a ball ultimately about the size of a small nutmeg, the largest 
bulbules attaining the size of peas. 

Var. 7 is usually a smaller plant than vars a and 0, at least when 
cultivated side by side of them, but differs only in the flowers being far 
fewer, much more tinged with rose-colour, and the peduncles of some 
of them often much longer than the others, and bearing a bulbule 
as well as sevei^al flowers at the apex (these branched peduncles, 
however, are often not present), and at the base of the peduncles 
there are a large number of ^bulbules, which at length are compacted 
into a ball from the size of a greengage plum to that of an apricot, 
the largest bulbules attaining nearly the size of a hazel-nut. The 
spathe sometimes splits round the base and falls off as in vars. a and 0, 
but it is often ruptured longitudinally by the head-bulbules increas- 
ing^ in size before the spathe is ready to drop. 

I have for some years cultivated the three forms above mentioned, 
and cannot believe them to be distinct, even as subspecies. The 
presence or absence of head-bulbules, and their number, is liable to 
great variation in many species of the genus Allium ; and I am inclined 
to believe that bulbiferous plants are produced by head-bulbules, and 
capsuliferous examples from seeds; but in the present species I have 
never been able to obtain ripe seeds of A. Babingtonii with which to 
experiment 

My living plants of var. a were originally obtained from Mr. Borrer 
from Steep Holmes; those of var. 0 were raised from the head-bulbules 
of a dried specimen, gathered by Mr. F. A. Ilaabuiw from the 
Artillery Barracks, Guernsey, in 18G2; those of var. l3abingtonii, 
from roots and head-bulbules of recent specimens kindly sent from 
Great Arran Island by Dr, Perceval Wright, and from head-bulbules 
from Besington, Dorset, from a dried specimen collected by Mr. I, 0. 
Mansel ; and also from Poltesco, Lizard, Cornwall, from a dried speci- 
men sent by Mr, T. B. Flower. 

Wild Leek. 

French, Ail ^oweem. German, Bunder Lauch, 

The Ijeok is eaten as a potherb in Grreat Britain, as well as the garlic and onion. 
The Welsh and the Scotch are alike fond of these herbs. No reader of Walter Scott 
will forget the 'partiality of King Jamie for “ cock-a-leekie.*’ In tluj “ Royal Af»o- 
phthegms of James 1., it is asserted that the “Welsh men, in commemoration of the 
great fight by the Black Prince of Wales, do wear Leeks as their chu.seri ensign 
and some lines from the Harlelan MSS., quoted in Hone’s “ Every-I)ay Book,” 
have been adduced in suppozrt of this view : — 

“ I hke the Lccke above all horbos and flowres, 

When first we wore the same the field was ours. 

The Leeke is white and grene, whereby is meut 
That Bri tallies are both stout and eminent. 

Next to the lion and the unicorn, 

The Leckc’fi the faiiust embl^Tn that is worn,** 
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Sliatospoare seoms to favour this statoment in his oonvereation bet, ween Fluellen 
and Jloary V. 

“ If yotir majesties is remembered of it, the Welshmen did good service in a garden 
where Leeks did grow, wearing Leeks in their Monmouth caps ; which, your majesty 
knows, to this hour is an honourable padge of the service ; and I do believe, your 
majesty takes no scorn to wear the Leek on Saint Tavy’s Bay. 

“ King Henet. I wear it for a memorable honour ; 

For I am Welsh, you know, good countryman.” 

There would, however, seem to be no reason for connecting the battle of Cressy 
(fought on August 26) with St. David’s Day ; nor would the Welshmen have worn 
leeks in their Monmouth caps unless the Leek had jircvionsly liecn considered the 
national emblem. The Welsh tradition is, -wo believe, that in a great battle with the 
Saxons, A.D. 519, the Welsh, who wore victorious, had distinguished themselves by 
wearing LtJeks in their caps, being commanded to do so by Dowi, afterwards canonised 
as St. David; on which jiccount the Leek was ever after worn on the day dedicated 
to his memory. If this tradition were current in the days of the Bhick Prince, we 
may well believe that his Welsh followers drew auguries of success trom being 
stationed “ in a garden where leeks did grow,” and eagerly placed them in their caps, 
even though St. David’s da}’- were past. 

SPECIES IL-ALHUM SCORDOPRASUM. LtVm. 

Plate MDXXXIL 

Bcich, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. X. Tab. CCCCXC. Figs. 1073 and 1074. 

A. areuarium, lAmh, Snu Engl. FI. Vol. II. p. 1‘34 (non Engl, Dot. Tab. 1358). 

Bulb at the time of flowering consisting of a single large dark 
purple offset at one side of the flowering stem (or rarely of 2, one on 
each side of the stem), and producing a number of ovate-ovoid long- 
stalked purple bulbules about the size of peppercorns, slightly acumi- 
nated at eacli end. Leaves not fistulose, all sheathing the scape from 
its base to about its middle, broadly linear, folded, glaucous, scabmus 
on the edges and midrib, the apex hooded when young. Scape cylin- 
drical. Spathe 2-valved ovate-ovoid, scarious, gradually acuminated 
into a conical subhcrbaceous beak shorter than the spathe. Flowers in 
a lax globose umbel, always intermixed with head-bulbules. Perianth 
leaves connivent, with a subscabrous keel on the outside of the 3 ex- 
terior ones. Stamens subincluded, the 3 interior fllamcnts 3-cuspidate, 
with the antheriferous cusp about half as long as the undivided part, 

and the lateral cusps about as long as the latter. Capsule ? 

Head-bulbules always jjresent, dark j)urple, ovate-subglobular. 

In sandy and gravelly pastures and thickets. Loctal. It occurs in 
the counties of York, Lancaster, and thence north to Kirkcudbright 
and Berwick-upon-Tweed. It again occurs in the south of Fife from 
(hilross to Donibristle, and has been reported from Forfar and 
Moray, but from the latter county as an introduced plant. In 
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Ireland it is verj^ local, and confined to the counties of Kerry and 
Cork. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Root flowering when about the size of a filbert, and rarely exceed- 
ing that of a nutmeg, the outermost coat brownisli, the rest white, the 
large offset and the small bulbules dark dull purple, the latter acumi- 
nated at each end. Stem not thicker than a swaiiquill, and often less, 
2 to 3 feet high or more. Leaves similar to those of A. Am[)elo- 
prasum, but shorter and much narrower to f inch wide), and less 
closely folded together when young, appearing at the close of autumn. 
Spathe, including the beak, about 1 inch long, the latter about incli, 
and much less compressed than in A. Ampeloprasum. Flowers vaii- 
ablc in number, the number being inversely us the number of heud- 
bulbules. Perianth about I inch long, less swollen at the base than 
that of A. Ampeloprasum, and of a much darker purplish-rose-colour. 
Anthers purple. Head-bulbules dark dull purple. The capsule I 
have not seen; for, though I have cultivated the plant for some years, 
the fruit has never ripened. 

My living specimens were obtained from Thirsk, sent by Jlr. J. G. 
Baker, and from Mr, H. C. Watson, 

Linnscus appears, under the name of A. arenarium, to have iucluded 
a small fonn of his A. Scordoprasum, and a large one of A. vineale. 
His description and herbarium specimens belong to the former jdant ; 
but, according to Fries, all the stations which he gives for his A. 
arenarium yield only A, \ineale. 

Sand Leeh 

French, Ail mcainhoh. German, tSchhiuyrnlavcJu 


SPECIES in.--ALLIUM SFHiEROCEFHALON. Linn, 
Plate MDXXXJII. 

Eeich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. X. Tal), CCCCXCII. Fig. 1080. 

Jiilloty B’J. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 2.'542. 

A, I)c.segli6ii, Bnreav^ FI. du Centre do la Fr. ed, iii. Vol. TI. p. (J29 (?). 

Bulb at the time of flowering consisting of a single large white 
offset on one side of the flowering stem, and producing several half- 
ovate trigonous long-stalked white bulbules about the size of currants, 
which are abruptly acuminated at the base, and longly acuminate- 
beaked at the apex. Leaves fistulose, all sheathing the scape from 
the base to below the middle, terete, more or less channelled or 
flattened above, dark green, slightly glaucous, with numerous more 
or less scabrous ribs. Scape cylindrical. Spathe 2-valved, ovatet 
subglobulur, scarious, abrn[>tly acuminated into a very short conical 
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tnembi'anouB beak much shorter than the rest of the spathe. Flowers 
very numerous, 5n a dense globose or shortly ovoid umbel, never 
intermingled with head-bulbules. Perianth leaves connivent, with a 
subscabrous or smooth keel. Stamens exserted, nearly half as long 
again as tlie peinanth, the 3 interior filaments 3-cuspidate, with the 
antheriferous cusp usually nearly as long as the undivided part, but 
sometimes shorter, and the lateral cusps usually shorter than the 
central one. Capsule ovate-subglobosc, bluntly trigonous. Seeds 2 in 
each cell. 

On sands in St. Aubiifs Bay, Jersey. Once plentiful, but now be- 
coming scarce from building being carried on. Foi*merly on ledges 
of St. Vincent’s Rocks, Gloucester; but Mr. T. B. Flower tells me it 
lias disappeared fixim quarrying ojierations. 

England (extinct), Channel Islands. Perennial. 
i,.nte. Summer. 

Bulb flowering when about the swe of a cherry-.stone, and rarely 
larger than a small nutmeg, enclosed in thin white coats enveloping 
the unequally-stiilked bulbules which project above the chief offset 
like bunions on tlie base of the stem : sometimes the outennost coat of 
the bulb is fuscous. Stem 0 inches to 3 feet high. Leaves 6 inches to 
1 foot long, appearing at the close of autumn and decaying before the 
fruit is ripe, from the tliickness of a croAvquill to tliat of a swaiiquill 
at the base, more or less flattened or channelled above, at first with 
the ribs rongli, but afterwards these become nearly smooth. Spatlie 
generally tinged with [>nrj)le, especially towards the apex. I’mbel 
with veiy numerous close flowers; pedicels spreading in all direc- 
tions, slender, j to 1 imJi long; the upper ones frequently longer, so 
that tlic umbel becomes ovoid; all erect and rather stiff in fruit. 
Perianth bright dark pur[)lish-rcd; the leaves about J inch long, 
elliptical-oblong, obtuse, the three out(‘r sometimes subapiculate. 
Anthers dark purple. Capsule about the siz(» of n large hemp-seed, 
wdtli three very blunt angles. Seeds slmj>ed like one of tlie divisions 
of an orange, black, rugose. 

1 have both the tlersey and St. Vincent’s Rock plants in cultivation, 
from roots received from Mr. T. B. Flower; and judging from these, 
I have come to the conclusion that there is no constancy in the leaf 
being channelled above or not. In weak plants the leaf has scarcely 
any cliannel, in stronger the channel is very apparent, and in very 
luxuriant examples the channel flattens out, so that the upper side of 
the leaf is nearly flat. I ther(3fore, at present, sec no reason to be- 
lieve that A. Deseglisii i.s a distinct species or even subspecies. 

Ronvd-hended Garlic. 

French, Ail a tvte roude. " 
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SPECIES XV.-ALLIUM YINEALK Linn. 

Plate MDXXXIV, 

Beich. Ic. PI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. X. Tab. CCCCXC. Fig. 1075. 

Bilhff FI. Gall. et. Germ. Exsicc. No. 3222. 

Bulb at the time of flowering consisting of a single large white 
offset on one side of the flowering stem, and producing a few half- 
ovate trigonous shortly stalked white bulbules about the size of cur- 
rants, which are acuminated at the base, shortly acuminate, beaked 
at the apex. Leaves fistulose, all sheathing the stem from the 
base to about the middle or a little above it, terete, more or less 
channelled or flattened above, dull green, glaucous, with numerous 
nearly ’ smooth ribs. Scape cylindrical. Spathe 1-valvcd, scarious, 
siibglobiilar, abruptly acuminated into a rather long conical subher- 
baceous beak usually exceeding the rest of the spathe. Flowers 
usually few, in a lax hemispherical umbel, almost always inter- 
mingled with, and often entirely replaced by head-biilbules. Periantli 
leaves connivent, ^vith a smooth keel. Stamens slightly exserted, 
scarcely one-fourth longer than the perianth; the 3 interior fila- 
ments 3-cuspidate, wth the antheriferons cusp nearly as long as the 
undivided part, and the lateral cusps shorter than the central one. 
Capsule ovate-subglobose, bluntly trigonous. Seeds 2 in each cell. 
Head-bulbules oblong-elliptical, acuminated, often incurved, about the 
size of barleycorns. 

Var. a, capsxdiferuin. 

Flowers without head-bulbules. Perianth segments more or less 
stained with rose-colour. 

Var. 0, hulbiferum. 

Plate MDXXXIV. 

Flowers intennixed with head-bulbules. Perianth white tinged 
with olive ; the midrib alone rose-colour. 

Var. 7 , compactum. 

A. compactnm, Thiiill. FI. Par. p. 167. 

Umbels without flowers, but with very numerous head-bulbules: 
frequently thei’e are 2 or 3 heads fonned solely of bulbules growing 
together at the apex of the stem. 

Var. a in dry sand ; very rare ; I have it from St Aubin’s 
Bay, Jersey, collected by the Rev. W, W. Newbould in 1842, and 
again by Mr. 11, C. Watson in 1852; I have also a single specimen 
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from Deal sandhills. Var 0 in sandy places, but not veiy general; 
1 have collected it about Southend, Gravesend, and on Deal sandhills. 
Var. y is much the commonest form, and is found in pastures and 
waste places and banks; generally distributed in England; rather rare 
in Scotland, extending north to Lanark, Forfar, Fife, and Aberdeen. 
Local in Ireland, where it is confined to the south and east. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Bulb flowering when about the size of a black currant, and nu’ely 
above that of a large filbert, with numerous tough fibrous coats, the 
inner ones white, the outer fuscous; the bulbules not placed above the 
bulb. Stem 9 inches to 3 feet high. Leaves very similar to those of 
A. sphacrocephalon, but rather more fistulous, and of a duller and more 
glaucous green. Spathe (which docs not split into 2 leaves) with a 
very much longer beak or point ( J to inch long); umbel of flowers 
much less globose, and the pedicels more enlarged below the flower, 
than in A. splucrocejdialon. Perianth about J inch long, whitish, 
strongly tinged with rose-colour when there are no hcad-bulbules or 
when there are (Uily 1 or 2; but very faintly tinged with rose and suf- 
fused with greenish in var. 0, when there arc numerous head-bulbules. 
Cusps of the filaments e(jual in the numerous flowers I have ex- 
amined, but no doubt this varies, us the plant is usually described 
as having the ant her- bearing cusp t\\nce as long as the latertil ones. 
Capsule similar to that of A. sphmrocephalon, but a little smaller, 
and with the 3 angles a little more prominent, the pedicels becoming 
quite erect in fruit as in that species. The hcad-bulbules, which are 
usually abundant in var. 0, and completely replace the flow'ers in 
var. 7 , are from J to ] inch long, in var. y often commencing t-heir 
gro'wth before their "^dl, and ^metimes even before the spathe is 
thrown ofl’; the ball formed by the head-bulbules varies from the size 
of a black currant to that of a large cherry: these bulbules are usually 
gi*een, but often tinged with brownish-purple towards the apex. 

Crow Garlic. 

French, Ail des oignm, German, WeinhergS’-Lauch, 


Section II.— CODONOPRASDM. Koch 

Destitute of a creeping rhizome. Bulbs solitary,* or subsolitary. 
Stem apparently leafy, from the Icafsheaths surrounding it. Stamens 
more or less monadelphous; filaments all simple, subulate. Spathe 
with a long foliaceous split beak. 

* 3b' “ flf>3itary 1 mean that the oHsot bulbs tio not pjfuduce a stem or leaves until 
they are detached fi*om Uie parent bulb. 
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SPECIES V.— allium OLEBACEUM. Linn, 

Plates MDXXXV. MDXXXVI. 

Bulb at the time of flowering consisting of a single large white 
ofiset at one side of the flowering stem, destitute of bnlbules, or with 
one or two sessile ones at the base. Leaves subflstulose or nearly 
solid, all sheathing the stem from the base to about the middle, semi- 
cylindrical, and channelled above, or linear and nearly flat (at least 
towards the apex), dull green, glaucous, with several scabrous ribs. 
Scape cylindrical. Spathe 2-valved, conical, subscarious, gradually 
acuminated into a very long beak with 2 unequal herbaceous leaflike 
points, one of which belongs to each valve of the spathe, the longer one 
many times exceeding the length of the spathe. Flowers usually few, 
in a lax umbrella-sliaped umbel (from the long pedicels drooping while 
in flower), intermingled with head-bulbules. Perianth leaves subcon- 
iiivent, combined into a bellshaped cup, obtuse, pale livid olive, 
streaked with red or dark olive. Stamens included, about as long as 
the perianth; filaments all simple and subulate. Capsule acutely 
triquetrous, with 3 narrow compressed lobes. Seeds 2 in each cell. 
Head-bulbules elliptical-fusiform, straight^ about the size of grains ot 
wheat, rarely absent. 

Var. a, genuimim, 

Plate MDXXXV. 

Retch. Ic. n. Germ, et Helv. Vol, X. Tab. CCCCLXXXVH, Pig. 1007. 

Billot, FI. Gall, ei Germ. Bxsicc. No. 1341. 

A. oleraccum, Sm. Engl. Hot. ccl. i. No. 488; and Engl. FI. Vol. II. p. 130. B(yreau, 
FI. (in Centre de ia Fr. ed. iii. Vol. II. p. 030. Grcn. & Oodr, FI. dc S?r. Vol. III. 
p. 207. Ttelch. lo. 1 c. p. 22. 

A. oleraceum, var. angustifolium. Koch, Syn. Fi. Germ, ct Ilelv. cd. ii. p. 831. 

Leaves narrowly linear, sernicylindrical, with a narrow channel 
above, indistinctly fistulose. Head-bulbules numerous. 

Var. /3, complanatum. Fries, 

Plate MDXXXVI. 

Beieh. Ic. FI. Germ, et Holv. Vol. X. Tab. CCOOLXXXII. Fig. 1057 ; excl. flor. 
mag. smifltr. 

A. complanatum, Bm-eau, FI. du Centre de la Fr. cd. iii. Vol. II. p. 630. Orm. & Godr 
FI. do Fr. Vol. HI. p. 207. 

A. carinatum, 8m. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1058. Reich. lo. L c. p. 20, ex parte (non Urn.), 

Leaves appearing in winter, broadly linear, very widely channelled 
at the base, flat towards the apex, nearly solid, with the upper and 
under surfaces parallel. Head-bulbules numerous. 
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In dry grassy places and on the borders of fields, hedgebanks, wall- 
tops, and rocks. Rather rare. Var. a I have from Devon, Somerset, 
and Gloucester. Var. 3 from Yorkshire, Forfar, and Kincardine. One 
or other of the forms has been recorded from Hants, Sussex, and 
Kent, north to Kincardine, Forfar, Fife, and Cumberland ; but possibly 
in some of these localities A. vineale has been mistaken for it, and in 
Kincardineshire Dr. Dickie considers it an introduced plant. 

England, Scotland. Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Bulb flowering when about the size of a cherry-stone, and rai’ely 
larger than a sloe, generally solitary, occasionally producing small 
offsets or bulbiiles at the base, enveloped in whitish coats, the outer 
coat splitting into fj])res especially at the base, and pale brown. 
Leaves variable in breadth, and generally speaking the broader they 
are, tlie more nearly parallel and the less separated are the upper and 
lower paginal ; but on cutting the leaf across isolated hollow canals 
may be perceived even in the broadest and flattest-leaved forms; on 
the underside there are prominent ribs which vary in number. The 
spathe is remarkable among the British species for its 2 very long 
foliaceous points, the longer one frequently 2 or 3 inches long, and 
quite resembling the leaves, but narrower. The 2 points of the 
spathe arc united at the base, and sometimes the 2 valves of the 
spathe each carry one of these leaflike points when they separate; 
but it very frequently happens that the rapidly increasing size of the 
head-bulbulcs ruptures the spathe in another direction than that of 
the junction of the two leaves of wliicli it is composed. The flowers 
vary much in numbci', sometimes there are only 5 or 6, at other 
times 30 or 40. The pedicels, which are very slender and erect in 
bud, hang over when the flowers expand, so that the latter droop, but 
they again become erect and stiff in fruit. Perianth about \ inch 
long, forming a wider bell than in any of the preceding species ; the 
leaves of which it is composed are oblong, blunt, pale, suffused vnth 
olive, with a dull red or dark olive midrib ; occasionally there is a 
rosy tinge on the flowers, wliich deepens when they are dried. The 
•longer stamens are about equal to tlie periantli leaves, the yellow 
anthers just appearing beyond them. The capsule has 3 compressed 
keeled lobes enlarging upwards. The seeds ai*c black and rugose, and 
shaped like those of most of the British species. 

1 have cultivated for some years the narrow-leaved plant, from rewts 
sent me from Bristol from Mr. T. B. Flower, and from Plymouth, 
communicated by Mr. T. R. Archer Briggs, and beside these tlie broad- 
leaved form from Settle and Thirsk, from whence I have been favoured 
with roots by Mr. J. Tatham and Mr. J. G. Baker ; and although I 
was at first inclined to think they were distinct subspecies, I am now 
convinced that they are merely varieties. All these four plants pass 
into each other, and lie between two plants received through M. 
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Lenormand from Professor Boreau, as Ins A. oloraceum and A. com- 

f )lanatnm; the former has narrower and more fistulose leaves, the 
atter broader and flatter leaves than any of the British examples. 

From the same source I received a plant under the name of A. 
paniculatuin, from Angers. This I have no doubt is merely a wliolly 
capsulifcrous form of A. oleraceum. It is certainly not the A. pani- 
culatum of most authors. 

lleichenbach, in his “ leones,*’ appears to have confounded A. olera- 
ceum var. complanatum with the very distinct A. carinatum, Linn, 
His description and the main figure of his plate are unquestionably the 
former; but the detached flower with greatly exserted stamens lias 
evidently been drawn from the true A. carinatum, which he figures 
under the name of violaceum on the same plate. 

Field Garlic, 

French, Ail des lieim cidf/nos. German, Oetiime-Lniich, 

The Garlic used in cooking is not the native species, hut one indigenous to the 
south of France and Sicily, and is known as Allium ftath'jnu. It was introduced in 
1548, but appears to have been well known to the ancients, and formed a. favourite 
dish among the Greeks and Romans. The tender leaves of th<^ native species are 
often boiled in soups or fried with other herbs. Dr. Withering tells us that the 
smell of Garlic is so much disliked by moles, that t-o get rid of them it is sufficient 
to introduce a few heads of the plant into their subterranean holes. 


Section III.— SCHCENOPRASUM. Auef. 

Destitute of an extensive creeping rhizome. Bulbs aggregated, rarely 
solitary, elongate. Stem apparently leafy, from the leafsheaths sur- 
rounding it, but frequently with only a single leaf, or sometimes 
leafless. Perianth segments connivent at the base, often recurved 
at the apex. Stamens more or less monadelphous, rai'ely free; fila- 
ments simple, subulate or the 3 interior dilated at the base, or rarely 
3-cuspidate. Spathe with a very short non-foliaceous beak, 2 val\'ed. 

SPECIES VI.-.AL LIU M SCHCE NOPRASUM. Auct. 

Plates MDXXXVIl. MDXXXVIH. 

Bulbs attached to a very short rhizome, aggregated by twos or 
threes, lanceolatc-conical. Leaves terete, widely fistulose, dull green 
or glaucous, usually one or two of them sheathing the base of the 
stem ; the barren bulbs with 1 to 4 leaves. Scape cylindrical. Spathe 
2-valvcd, globose, scarious, coloured, abruptly acuminated into a very 
short conical apiculus. Flowers numerous, erect, in a dense licnii- 
sphcrical-turbinate umbel with short pedicels, destitute of head- 
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biilbulcs. Perianth leaves connivent below, combined into a funnel- 
shaped bell, neai’ly straight or recurved at the apex when in flower, 
acute or sxibacute, pale purple. Stamens included, much shorter than 
the perianth; filaments all simple, subulate, monadelphous only at the 
very base. Capsule subglobular, very bluntly trigonous. Seeds 2 in 
each cell. 

Sub-Species i—AUitun eu-Schoenoprasum. 

Plate MDXXXTII. 

Beich. Tc. FI. Genii, et Holv. Vol. X. Tab. CCCCXCVI. Pig. 1085. 

Billot, FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsico. No. 322.3. 

A. Scliasiioprasinn, Linn. Hm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 2441. Beich, Ic. l.o. p. 25. 

Fripft, Suiiim. Vog. Scaiid. p. 04. Dmi, Monog. p. 27. Beich. 1. c. p. 2.5. 

A. SchrtJiiojnfisnni var. n, Bnh. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 346. Hook. & Am. Brit. FI. 
ed. viii. p. 153. Korh, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 832. 

Bulbs clustered, the barren ones with 2 to 5 leaves. Flowering 
stem naked, or with 1 leaf sheathing it below the middle. Leaves 
slender, straight, v(n*y slightly gl.'iucous, with the ribs smooth or only 
faintly roughened. Perianth leaves gradually acuminate, slightly 
spreading at the tips. 

On rocks along the basaltic dyke in Northumberland, by way of 
Walltown, Craig Lake, Kirkwhclpington and Bavington to Spindle- 
stone ; according to Hudson it was found in Westmoreland. In Scot- 
land it is reported to have occurred at Fast Castle, Berwickshire ; and 
n(Mir inverkeithing, Fife ; but, though 1 have searched these stations 
diligently, I have never been able to find it in either, so probably it 
Ibis been a casual escape from cultivation. Stated by Lightfoot to 
grow in Argylcshire. 

England, [Scotland]. Perennial. Summer. 

Bulbs growing in dense tufts, with white rather firm sheaths, the 
outside sheath sometimes grey. Leaves appearing in early spring, 
nearly as long as the scapes, about the thickness of a crowquiU. Scapes 
hollow, 4 inches to 1 foot high, nearly erect. Spathe at first ovate- 
ovoid, acuminate, afterwards subglobose with a very short apiculus 
not deserving of the name of a beak, the whole more or less tinged 
with purple. Flowers numerous, in a very dense umbel, which is at 
first round-topped, but in fruit becomes slightly conical. Pedicels 
very slender, shorter than the flowers, lengthening but slightly in 
fruit. Peiianth nearly I inch long, very pale purple with a darker 
keel, changing to rose-colour when dry. Filaments very slightly con- 
nected at the base, about half as long as the perianth leaves ; anthers 
bluish-purple. Capsule a little larger than a hemp-seed, completely 
concealed within the connivent perianth segments, which are about 
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twice its length. Seeds black, similar to those of the other British 
species. 

Garden Chives. 

French, Ail civette. Gorman, Schniltlatich, 

The loaves and tender shoots of this plant alone are used in cooking for flavouring 
soups and stews, or for salads. In England Clnves are little known, but in Scotland 
they arc found in every cottage garden ; and in Franco, where the science of cookery 
is more regarded than with us, they are a commonly used vegetable, being milder 
and more delicate than onions. 

Sub-Specihs II. — AHiiiTn SibiriCTim. “Lmrt.” Friee, 

Plate MDXXXVni. 

Jleich, Ic. FI. Germ, ot nelv. Vol. X. Tab. CCCCXCVI. Pig. 1086. 

Itillut, FI. Gall, ot Germ. Exsicc. No. 1079. 

A. SchoenopiTisum var. Sibiricum, Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 346. Hoolc. & Am. 
Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 4-53. 

A. arenanmn, Sm. Engl. Hot. cd. i. No. 1358 (excl. descript.). 

A. foliosum, Clainth, in B. 0. FI. Pr. Vol. III. p. 720. 

A. Schernoprasum /I alinnum, GauJ. Koeli^ Syn. FI. Germ, ct Holv. p. 833 ; et And. 
Fhtr. 

Bulbs forming small tul'ts or subsolitaiy, the barren ones with a 
single leaf. Flowering stem with 1 to 3 leaves sheathing it up to 
about tlie middle. Leaves thick, often more or less recurved, glaucous, 
with the ribs scabrous. Perianth leaves rather abruptly acuminate 
and often subapiculate, recurved at the tips. Ev(!ry part of the plant 
twice as large as in subspecies i., and tlie umbel more decidedly 
conical in fruit. 

On rocks. Very local, and confined to the county of Cornwall, 
where it grows in plenty between Kynance Cove and Mullion, and 
also at Tintagcl. 

England. Perennial. Late Summer. 

A larger and less caespitose plant than A. eu-Schcenoprasum, and in 
the Cornwall fonn wdth the leaves remarkably recurved and the scape 
often curved at the apex. Leaves sometimes as thick as a goosequill, 
more glaucous and with much more scabrous ribs. The perianth 
a little larger and deeper coloured than in the preceding subspecies, 
with the tips of its leaves more reflexed. The scape is hollow only 
in the upper pait, and the plant i.s a little later in flow^ering. 

I am indebted to Mr. Charles Bailey for living roots collected by 
him in Cornwall, and I can confirm Mr. BorreFs statement in 
“ English Botany Sui)pl.,'' No. 2931, that the plant comes up per- 
fectly true from seed. 


Greater Chives. 
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Section IV. — MOLIUM. Don. 

Destitute of an elongated creeping rhizome. Bulbs subsolitary or 
more rarely aggregated, globular or elongate. Stem leafless, from the 
leafstalk not investing it for any distance above the surface of the 
ground (or very rarely with the base of the petiole sheathing it) ; 
occasionally the petiole or the upper portion of it is free and the lamina 
broad, and in all cases not fistulose. Perianth leaves often spreading, 
more rarely connivent in a wide cup or funnelshaped bell. Filaments 
simple, subulate, not monadelphous, entire. Spathe 1- or 2-valved, 
without a foliaceous beak. 

SPECIES vn.-AL LIU M TRIQUETRUM. Um, 

Plate UDyjSKTX. 

Jieich. Ic, FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. X. Tab. Dill. Pig. 1101. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Gorm. Exsicc. No. 802. 

No rhizome ; bulb at the time of flowering usually ( ?) solitary, 
consisting of a single large spherical offset at one side of the flowering 
stem, enclosed in a thick almost crustaceous opaque white coat, and 
producing at its base sevei’al globular bulbules about the size of cur- 
rants. Leaves sheathing the stem only beneath the ground, without 
any distinct petiole above the sheath, linear, parallel-sided, channelled, 
sharply keeled, at length recurved, pale green. Scape triquetrous, 
naked. Spathe 2-valved, lanceolate-fusiform, gradually acuminated 
towards the apex, wholly scarious. Flowers rather few, drooping in 
a lax somewhat unilateral umbrella-shaped umbel with long pedicels, 
destitute of head-bulbules. Perianth leaves connivent below, combined 
into a funnelshaped bell, recurved at the apex when in flower, strap- 
shaped-oblong, subacute, white with a green midrib. Stamens included, 
much shorter than the perianth ; filaments all simple, linear, adhering 
to the bases of the perianth segments. Capsule about as long as 
broad, bluntly trigonous. Seeds 2 in each cell. 

On hedgebanks and in meadows. Apparently confined to the island 
of Guernsey, wliereitis said to be not uncommon in damp shady situ- 
ations, in the parishes of C^tel Forest and St. Martin. The only 
place where I observed it in the island was in a hedge at the north 
end of Vazon Bay, near the station for Centaurea aspera. Specimens 
were sent to the Botanical Society of London by the late Mr, J. 
Bankei*of Devonport, with the locality ‘‘ Isle of Dogs, May, 1852;** but 
if it I'eally occurred there, it must have been casually introduced, as 

VOL. IX. F F 
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no one else has been able to find it, tuid it is too conspicuous a plant 
to be overlooked, 

Channel Islands, Perennial, Early Summer. 

Bulb flowering when about the size of a black currant, and rarely 
larger than a cherry, deeply buried, producing numerous bulbules at 
the base, some of wiiich are sessile, some stalked. These bulbules, as 
far as I have observed, never produce leaves till the succeeding year, 
when they have become quite detached from the parent bulb; but Pro- 
fessor Babington, in “ English Botany,'' describes the rootstock as 
“ supporting a small cluster of white subglobose bulbs, about as large 
as hazel-nuts, with a few stalked offsets of similar shape and M, Gre- 
nier, in the “ Flore de France,” says, “ Bulbes souvent fascicul4es.” 
Leaves solitary on the barren bulbs, 2 to 4 at the base of the flower- 
ing stems, about 1 foot long by ^ inch broad, ol'ten rolled up at the 
apex, unless protected from frost during the winter, at the beginning 
of which they appear above ground; before the fruit is ripe they 
are completely decayed. Scape 9 to 18 inches high, slightly arching 
while in flower, but with the apex lyhig on the ground in fruit, 
with 3 sharp angles. Pedicels exceeding the perianth and equal to 
the scape, emarged at the apex. Flowers 3 to 12, hanging to one 
side. Perianth segments | inch long, pure white, with a bright green 
midrib running nearly to the apex. Stamens about half as long as 
the perianth segments; anthers yellow. Capsule about the size of a 
small pea. Seeds rather large for the genus; the cotyledon remain- 
ing within the testa in germination, so that the first leaf comes uj) 
quite straight, not with a hook at the top as in all tlie preceding 
species, 

I cultivated this plant for many years in the north suburbs of 
London, and found the leaves were often injured by frost; but the 
bulbs were never prevented from flowering, and the seed ripened very 
freely. 

Triquetrous Garlic. 

French, trigone. 

SPECIES Vin.-ALLIUM XTRSINUM. Unn. 

Plate MDXL. 

Reich. Ic. FI. Gt)rm. et Helv. Vol. X. Tab. DVU. Fi^^ 1109 
Billot^ hi. Gall, et Germ. Exaicc. No. 1340. 

Bulbs attached to a very short rhizome, aggregated in twos or 
threes or solitary, each consisting of a single narrowly oblong-fusiform 
com])resscd offset, at one side of the flowerstalk ; the baiTcn bulbs 
with a single leaf, the fertile with 2 or 3; coats thin, white, the 
outermost one split into fibres ; bulbules none. Petioles free except 
at the very base (where that of the outer leaf sheaths that of the 
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inner leaf), semicircular, keeled ; lamina elliptical or oblong-elliptical 
or oblanceolate-elliptical, flat, deep green. Scape triangular, almost 
triquetrous, naked. Spathe 2-valved, ovate-lanceolate, gradually acu- 
minated towards the beak, wholly scarious. Flowers numerous, erect, 
in a lax flat-topped umbel with long pedicels, destitute of head-bul- 
bules. Perianth leaves spreading, narrowly oblong-elliptical, subacute, 
wholly white. Stamens included, much shorter than the perianth ; 
filaments all simple, linear, all adhering to the bases of the perianth seg- 
ments. Capsule scarcely as long as broad, turbinate, deeply 3-lobed, 
with obtuse lobes. Seeds 1 (rarely 2) in each cell, subglobose. 

On hedgebanks and in woods, copses, etc., and in damp pastures. 
Rather common, and generally distributed. Rare in the north of 
Scotland, and not reaching the most northern counties. Not im- 
frequent, and generally distributed in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Pereimial. Early Summer. 

Bulbs 1 to 2 inches long by to J inch across. Leaves appearing 
in spring; petioles 8 to 10 inches long; lamina 2 to 8 inches long, 
by 1 to 4 inches bi*oad. Scape 4 to 20 inches high. Pedicels ^ to 
inch long. Perianth leaves about J inch long, spreading like a star 
while in flower. Stamens two-thirds of the lengtli of the perianth 
loaves. Capsule about the size of a sweet-pea seed, deeply indented at 
the apex. Seeds commonly reduced to 1 in each cell by the abortion 
of the second, in which case they are less compressed than when there 
are two. 

The growth of A. ursinum is \ery similar to that of A. narcissiflorum 
of Villars (A. Pederaontanum, Willd.)^ which is frequently but im- 
properly placed among the rhizomatous AUia. A, ursinum, A. Victo- 
rialis, and A. narcissiflorum, have all extremely short rhizomes, which, 
however, decay towards the base, so that the rootstocks never grow 
out into thick Iris-like rhizomes as in the Rhiziiidea of Don. In all 
these three species the bulbs are elongated and surrounded by bristly 
fibres, sometimes solitary, but more often 2 or 3 attached to the a[>ex 
of the rhizomes; tliey ought cither to form a separate group or be 
placed in Scordon of Koch. 

Rarofiom, 

French, Ail das cnirs, German, Bdrmlmch 

Dr. Prior gives us the origin of the common name of this plant thus : “From the 
Danisli and Swedish ram, rank, so caUed from its strong odour. Ramson would ho 
tlio plural of ramsc, as poason of pease, and oxen of ox. The appearance of this plant 
before the blossoms appear is so like that of the lily of the valley, that many ixjrsons 
have mistaken one for the other, and liave only been uinleoeivcd by the overj)owcring 
smell of onions which the loaves emit. This plant is much prized by the Russiana, 
especially in Kamtchatka, where it grows in large <|uantities ; it is nsed both as 
an ingredient in foml and as a remedy for scurvy, for wJiich even in its worst form it 
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is considered a certain cure. An old couplet records the estimation in which it was 
held by our forefiithers : — 

Eat leeks in Lide, and Bamsons in May, 

And all the year after physicians may play.** 

Tbibb III.— anthericej:. 

Perianth leaves free or coherent at the base. Seeds globular or 
triquetrous, with the testa commonly black. 

Rootstock not bulbous, producing fasciculated fibres. Leaves all 
radical, or on a leafy stem, commonly linear. 

jsrr/.— SIMETHIS. Kunth. 

Flowers perfect, jointed to the pedicel below the base. Perianth 
coloured, widely funnelshaped or funnelshaped-rotate; perianth leaves 
6, free, except at the very base, deciduous, spreading, 5- to 7-nerved. 
Stamens 6, free from the base of the perianth leaves; filaments woolly 
in the loAver half. Style filiform ; stigma entire. Capsule subglobose, 
3-lobed, locuHcidally S-valved, 3-celled. Seeds 2 in each cell of the 
ovary, one above the other, or (by abortion) only 1; testa black, 
furnished with an arillus. 

An herb with a nonbulbous rootstock producing a tuft of fasci- 
culated root-fibres. Leaves all radical, grasslike. Scape bearing a 
panicle with corj'mbose branches, furnished with leaflike bracts at the 
base of the lower branches of the panicle. Flowers white, purple on 
the outside. 

This genus is named afber Simssthis, a Sicilian nymph. 

SPECIES I.-SIMETHIS BICOLOB. Kunth, 

Plate MDXLI. 

BiUotf PJ. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 1552, 

S. planifolia, WoodSf in Engl. Bot. Suppl. No. 2952. Gren, & Qodr» FI. do Pr. Vol. III. 

p. 222. 

Morgagnia bicolor, Buhan. Pari. FI. Ital. Vol. II, p. 606. 

Phalangtum planifolium. Pen. Syn. Vol. L p. 367. 

P. hicolor, B.C. FJ. Fr. Vol. III. p. 209. 

Anthericnm planifolium, Linn. Mant. II. p. 224. 

A. bicolor, Beef. FI. Atl. Vol. L p. 304. 

Bulbino planifolia, Bom. & 8ch. Bert. FI. Ital. Vol. IV. p. 131. 

The only known species. 

On heaths near Bournemouth, Dorset, amongst firs. On Abbey 
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Islandi Derrynane, and on the coaat of the mainland a little to the 
west of Derrynane, co. Kerry. 

England, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock short, emitting numerous thick fleshy fibres, the leaves 
and stems enclosed within broad subscarious sheath^, the outermost of 
which are split into numerous bristly fibres. Leaves linear, flat, acute, 
and often heeled at the apex, 2 inches to 1 foot or more long. Scape 
6 to 18 inches high, irregutoly dichotomously branched, so that the 
inflorescence forms a short panicle with cor 3 rmbose branches. Bracts 
at the principal forks of the scape herbaceous ; at the ultimates ones 
much smaller and scarious. Perianth leaves about ^ inch long, spread- 
ing, oblong-eUiptical inclining to oblanceolate, with 5 or 7 strong 
ribs at the centre, white within, purple on the outside in the middle. 
Anthers yellow. Capsules about the size of sweet-pea seeds. Seeds 
2 in each cell, one above the other, semiglobose, half-obovate, black, 
shining, with an ariUus at the base which is shrivelled when dry. 

Of this plant I have seen only dried specimens. 

Variegated Shnethis, 


Tbibe IV.— NARTHECE^. 

Perianth leaves cohering at the base. Seeds filiform, with a bristle- 
like appendage at each end. 

Herbs with slender creeping rhizomes emitting slender root-fibres. 
Leaves radical, ensiform-equitant, falcate, those on the stem bractlike. 

GENUS XVIL—JifARTlELBClVM. Buds. 

Flowers perfect, not articulated to the pedicel. Perianth coloured, 
rotate; perianth leaves 6, free, spreading, at length connivent, per- 
sistent, the outer leaves herbaceous on the back. Stamens (>, the 3 
outer inserted in the base of the perianth segments ; filaments woolly ; 
anthers affixed by the back a little above the base, extrorse. Style 
subulate ; stigma entire. Capsule pyramidal, loculicidally 3-valved, 
3-celled, at least at the base. Seeds very numci'ous; testa slender, 
with a long appendage at each end. 

An herb with a creeping slender rootstock and equitant-ensifbrm 
falcate-recurved striate leaves, which are mostly radical. Stem 
scapelike, terminated by a raceme of yellow flowers. 

The only known species. 

The name of this genus is derived from the Greek word i'apO//Kiot^p a chest or case 
for ointments, in reference to its supposed virtues. 
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SPECIES L-NARTHBCItTM OSSIPEAGUIL Euds, 
Plate HDXLIL 

Reich. Ic. PI. Germ, et Holv. Vol. X. Tab. CCCCXXT. 

Antlioricum Ossifragam, Linn. Sp. PI. p, 446. 

The only known species. 

(.)n boggy heaths and spongy bogs. Not uncommon, and generally 
distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Rootstock extensively creeping, slender, emitting dense tufts of 
root-fibres, and at intervals leaf-tufts and flowering stems, the two latter 
enveloped at the base by scarious sheaths and the fibrous remains 
of decayed leaves and sheaths. Leaves lincar-ensiform, commonly 
slightly falcate, 2 to 18 inches long, pale green, with several very 
strong ribs. Flowering stem 4 to 18 inches high, without falcate 
leaves at the base, with several minute bractlike leaves with scarious 
margins, the lower stem-leaves with completely sheathing bases, the 
upper ones semi-amplexicaul. Raceme 1 to 4 inches high. Pedicels 
spreading in flower, erect in fruit, with a bract at the base, and oi'ten 
a bracteole above the middle. Perianth leaves spreading in flower, 
connivent in fruit, about I inch long, lanceolate-strapshaped, yellow, 
giTenish on the middle of the back, where there are 3 or 5 stroTig 
ribs. Anthers orange-scarlet. Capsule longer than the perianth leaves, 
about ^ inch, slender, much acuminated at the apex, brick red. Seeds 
very minute, with an elongated tail at each extremity. 

N. Americanum is evidently only a subspecies having the leaves 
narrower tlian the European plant, and the flowers and capsule 
smaller. 

Lancashire Asphodel. 

French, Narthecie des itiarais. Geraian, Ocmcines Beinheil. 

This little plant is common on wet moors and tho boggy sides of bills. Since 
shoop pasturing in such localities are liable to the rot, it was formerly thought that 
this disease was attribntablo to the licrbago on which they fed; and honce this 
innoriouB plant received the ill-omened name oseifraejum^ or “ bone-breakor.” 


Sub-Obdeb IV,— MELANTIIE.E. 

Leaves of tlie perianth free or combined, usually all similar and 
petaloid or herbaceous. Styles free. Fruit a dry capsule, septicidally 
3-valvcd. 

Herbs with the root of fasciculated fibres ; the rootstock i-arely a 
bulb or oblique-based corm. Stems simple, rarely branched or nearly 
absent. Leaves paraUcl-vcincd, sometimes equitant and ensiform. 
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Tribe L — ^VERATRE Jl. 

Perianth leaves free or sessile or with short claws, cohering at the 
base, and forming a short tube. 

Rootstock not cormose. Root-fibres often fasciculate. Stems often 
leafy. 


GENUS XVIIL—T OFIELDIA. Buds. 

Involucre calyxlike, 3-cleft. Flowers perfect, not articulated to 
the pedicel. Perianth coloured, ividely funnclshaped or subrotate; 
perianth leaves 6, free, sessile, more or less spreading, subpersistent. 
Stamens 6, inserted on the base of the perianth segments ; filaments 
filiform; anthers affixed by the back and versatile. Styles 3, short; 
stigmas capitate. Capsule 3-cleft, 3-lobed, septicidally 3-valved. 
Seeds numerous, linear. 

Herbs with creeping slender rootstocks and equitant-ensiform 
falcate-recurved striate leaves which are mostly radical. Stem scape- 
like, terminated by a raceme of small white or greenish-white flowers 
in a spikelike raceme or spike. 

Tliifl genus was named in Bonoar of a Mr. Tofield, a Yorkshire botanist and patron 
of the science. 

SPECIES I.-TOPIELDIA PALUSTRIS. 

Plate MDXLIII. 

Bcich. Ic. FI. Germ, ot Helv. VoL X. Tab. COCOXX. Figs. 934, 935. 

T. borealis, Wahl, FrieSy Summ. Vog, Scaud. p. C5. Kochy Syn. FI. Germ, ot Helv. 

od. ii. p. 837. Uaich. Ic. l,c. p. 1. 

Anthoricum calyculatum, Linn. Sp, PI. p. 447. 

Stem glabrous, nearly leafless. Leaves 3- to 5-nerved. Pedicels 
with a 3-lobed bract at the base, but no bracteoles at the apex. 
Perianth leaves oblanceolate-oblong, yellowish-white tinged with 
yellowish-green on the back. 

In v/ct places and by the sides of rills on mountains. Rather local. 
In England it is confined to Tcesdale, both on the Yorkshire and 
Durham sides of the stream. Not uncommon in the Scotch Highlands, 
extending north to Sutherland. 

England, Scotland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock shortly creeping, producing tufts of distichous linear- 
eiiftiform subfalcate striated leaves, 1 to 3 inches long, much resem- 
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bling those of Narthecium Ossifragum in miniature. Flowering stem 
with a few similar leaves at the base, and occasionally a single bract- 
like leaf near the middle, 2 to 8 inches high, terminated by a dense 
spikelike raceme from ^ to f inch long in flower, and ^ to 1 inch long 
in fruit, the lower flower often separated by a short interval from the 
others. Pedicels at first very short, but lengthening slightly in fruit, 
though never as long as the capsule. Bracts scarious, 3-lobed ; the 
middle lobe triangmar; the lateral lobes blunt, often truncate or 
notched. Perianth segments about inch long, somewhat spreading 
in flower, connivent in fmit. Capsule about the size of white mustard 
seed or a little larger, subglobular, 3-lobed, longer than the perianth 
segments, splitting at the septa into 3 valves, each one tipped by one 
of the short recurved styles. Seeds very minute, brown, rough, 
slightly shining, oval-oblong, half-ovoid-trigonous. 

Keichenbach figures and Mr. Bentham describes what I have never 
seen in the British plants a 2- or 3-lobed bracteole icithin the bract at 
the base of the pedicel. In all the very numerous specimens 1 have 
examined, the bracteoles ai’c united to the sides of the bract, so that it 
appears to be a 3-lobed bract at the point where the pedicel joins the 
rachis 

Scottish Asphodel* 

French, TofiMie a eoUerette, German, Snmpf Tofieldie* 


Tkibe IL— COLCHICEiE 

Perianth leaves free, with veiy long claws, or with the claws 
cohering into a very long tube. 

Rootstock an oblique-based corm, rarely a “ bulb {Endliclier), 

GENUS XIX.— O OLOHIOITM. Toumef. 

Perianth coloured, funnelshaped, with a vciy long slender tube and 
a B-paiiite limb, withering. Stamens 6, inserted on the tube of the 
perianth ; anthers atfixed by the back, versatile. Styles 3, filiform, 
very long; stigmas slender. Capsule fusiform, 3-lobed, septicidally 
3-valved. See^ numerous, subglobose; testa brown, rugose. 

Herbs mth oblique-based corms contained in brown or dark brown 
coats. Flowers in most of the species appearing in autumn after the 
leaves have decayed; the leaves produced at the close of winter, 
and capsule coming above ground in the following spring. Flowers 
lilac or pink varying to white, resembling in form those of a Crocus. 

This geiins is so called on account of it« being found in Colchis, a conntiy of Asia, 
paid to V)C full of poisons, and of this among the rofit. 
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SPECIES I.--COLCHICUM AUTtTMNALB- Lmn. 

Plates MDXLIV. MDXLV. 

Belch. lo. FI. Gorm. et Helv. Vol. X. Tab. CCCCXXVl. 

FI. Ga]l. et G^erm. Exsico. No. 2540. 

Leaves 3 to 4, ascending, erect, strapshaped-elliptical (the inner 
ones sometimes strapshaped), not undulated at the edges, appearing 
in early spring after the flowers and with the capsule. Flowers 1 to 
3, rarely more, pinkish-lilac, not tcsselated. Stigmas elongate, lateral. 

In meadows. Local, and rather rare, though distributed over the 
greater part of England. Not native in Scotland, but said to be 
naturalised near Alloa, on the Forth, and in a deserted orchard at the 
foot of the Pentland Hills, eight or ten miles from Edinburgh. Very 
local and rare in Ireland, occurring about Kilkenny and near Cai’low, 
the banks of Shannon below Limerick, and a few other places. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Perennial. Autumn (rarely retarded 

until Spring). 

Corm flowering when the size of a small walnut ; at the time of 
flowering nearly flat on one face, with a blunt raised ridge down the 
flat face, the other side very convex, the base sloped away down 
towards the flat side, the whole enveloped in a shining chestnut 
coat, on the outside of which tlierc arc opaque dark brown coats ex- 
1 ending upwards nearly to the surface of the ground. Ovaiy buried 
at the time of flowering. Tube of the perianth 4 to 5 inches above 
the ground. Perianth segments to 1| inch long, oblong-elliptical; 
the inner segments rather smaller. Styles hooked at the apex, at first 
.‘IS long as the stamens, afterwai’ds exceeding them. Anthers about 
I inch long, yellow. Leaves 6 inches to 1 foot long, deep dull green, 
slightly shining. Capsule IJ- to If inch long, deeply 3-lobcd, trans- 
versely rugose, splitting at the apex along the septa. Seeds about the 
size of hemp-seed, globular, chestnut, roughened. 

A remarkable form of Colchicum autumnal e is figured at Plate 
MDXLV. Smith states that it was obtained by Mr, Salmon from a 
inimdow near Devizes, Wilts, floAvering in the months of April and 
May. The perianth segments are strapshaped, greeuish-Avhite, and the 
anthers destitute of pollen. It is a monstrosity rather than a variety, 
but so remarkable a one that it has been thought advisable to republish 
tlie plate. 

Meadow Saffron, 

French, Colchique d'auUmne. German, Herhst Zeitlose. 

Tbe bulb of this plant has long been valued in medicine, lb was known to tlio 
Greek physicians as a poistm, under the name of KoXxncor, but was little em- 
})loycd in medicine until so lately as 1763, when it was recommended at the same 
time with monkshood and other powerful vegetable drugs, by Baron Storck of 

A'^or. TV « 
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Vienna. Dioscorides describes it accurately, but only as a poison. In largo doses 
it is an irritant poison ; but carefnlly administered, it is a useful remedy in many 
diseases, and is retained in the “British Pharmacopoeia.’* The seeds and bulb 
are the olTicinal parts, aud are both indebted for tbeir action to a peculiar alka- 
loid known to chemists as colcliidn. Dr. Taylor i-ecords several instances of fatal 
poisoning by Colcbicum, both by swallowing the seeds and by taking an overdose 
of the tincture by mistake. Dr. Christison considers Colcbicum to be a powerful 
sedative of the circulation, and to this action, he siiys, “ may probably be ascribed its 
well-know'n power of suMuing the paroxysm of gout, and checking the progress of 
subacute or gouty rheumatism,” It is to this power of arresting gout, established 
by the late Sir Everard Home, that Colcbicum owes its extensive introduction into 
practice ; but its elTcct on the system is such that many physicians object hi its constant 
use. It increases the action of the kidneys, aud acts os an aperient, relieving ttie 
excitement of tlic nervous system. The celebrated eau wvdicinalr^ which acquireil 
groat fame dui'ing the last centuT^ as a remedy for gout, ow'ed its properties chiefly 
to this plant. The roots for medical use should bo collected about Midsummer, after 
the IcttA’es have withered, as they tiben possess more of their active qualities than at 
any otlier time. Large quantities are sent to the London herb shops from Gloucester- 
shire and Oxfordshire, where its large piirjde blossoms may be scon covering tbo 
fields in tlio autumn months, like the crocus, but without the jmitection of leaves, 
■which wither soon after the spring. The seeds should be gaihered in May as soon 
as they are riiie. Dr. Lindle}' relates the case of a woman who was poisoned by Iho 
sprouts of Colcbicum, which had been thrown away in Covent Garden Market, and 
which she mistook for onions. As the plant is as injurious to most animals as to 
man, it should be destroyed in fields, for cattlo w'ill sometimes cixip iho leaves in the 

.sju’iiig. 


EXCLUDED SPECIES. 

SCILLA BIFOLIA. Lm», 

Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 24. 

Said to have been sent to Mr. Sima of Norwich from the west of 
England. Smith says there is a specimen in Buddie's Herbarium; 
but the only recent insttmcc of its occurrence in Britain was the find- 
ing of a few j)lants of it at Teignmouth, Devon, by Mrs. Gulson, 
who forwarded tresh specimens to Mr. G. Worthington Smith. At 
my request, Mr. Smith Avas good enough to apply to the lady for 
further information, and her reply Avas that she “ found ordy a few 
specimens which she brought into her garden, and that the plant was 
no! noAv to be found in the neighbourhood.” 

ALLIUM CARINATUM. Linn, 

The Rev. M. J. Berkeley lately announced that this plant had 
occurred near NeAvark, and he Avas kind enough to send me a 
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Specimen and some living roots, which leave no doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of the nomenclature. I applied to the finder, the Rev. 
W. S. Hampton, rector of Stubton, and he writes : “ I found one good- 
sized patch of it in a lane in the parish of Doddington, next parish 
to my own. The roots were very close together. I should think the 
patch was not far from a yard square ; I did not see any other patches. 
1 should observe that the lane in question is at some distance from 
houses, and very little frequented; but whereas a great deal of the 
land round it is clay, the lane is very sandy, and the sides of the lane 
have been in many places dug out for the sand, and filled up again 
with soil from other places.” 

ALLIUM PARADOXUM. 

Found by Mr. Alexander Craig Christie in Binny Craig Woods, 
twelve miles west of Edinburgh; probably planted by Mrs. Stewart of 
Binny House. The Rev. B. Hislop also found a i)laut by the banks 
of the Water of Leith above Colinton. (See Trans, of Bot. Soc. 
Edin. vol. viii. p. 458.) Amiston Woods, Edinburgh. (Trans. Bot. 
Soc. Edin. vol. ix. p. 480.) 


ALLIUM BOSEUM. Lhin, 

A, ambiguum, Sihth. & Smith, D, Don, in Engl. Bot. Sappl. No. 2803 (non. D.C.). 

This plant formerly occurred on the shore of the Medway, a little 
above Rochester Bridge, where it was discovered by Mr. J. A. Hankey 
in 1837. A specimen from this station was figured by Don as quoted 
above. I found the plant in abundance in 1853, on the inner slope 
of the embankment which surrounds a small field which projects into 
the river Medway beneath Rochester Castle ; but on revisiting the 
spot in 1866, the Allium had entirely disappeared. It is also said to 
have occurred on Eye Castle Hill, Suffolk. 

ALLIUM NIGBUM. Linn. 

Living roots of this were sent to me from a hedgebank at Sprowston, 
near Norwich, by the Rev. Kirby Trimmer, who states the plant has 
been known for fifty years in that locality. It is the A. Anipeloprasum 
of that gentleman’s “ Flora of Norfolk,” page 144. 

ALLIUM MOLY. hinu. 

Naturalised in plantations at Low Wood, near Belfast. Mr. T. A. 
Steward, in Cyb. Hib, p. 297. 
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MYOG'ALUM 



nu'iaiiK, Link 


104 

XAIAS 



FLEXTLIS, Ilostk . ... 


63 

NAUCTS'SUS 



ISTFLO'HUS, Curt 


101 

[oonspic'iuis, Do7i\ (oxoludcd). 

168 

INCOMIARA'BILIS, 

Mill. mdii. 

160 

|nin'j(ir, Curt. 'I (excluded) 

108 

[rai'nor, (exoluded) 

168 

[nioscha'tus, ] (excluded) 

169 

I’OKT'ICUS, Lh.u 


162 

Pseufdo-iiarxit/.'ituifYa.T, concolor,Broinf. 

168 

NA imiE'crmr 



OSSIFRACiUM, riuds mdxlii. 

222 

KKOTTN'EA 



INTACTA,7?.7V7i./A. 


108 

XEOT'ITA 



— — tpjithvi'lis, D.C 


no 

rordo'ta. Rich 


120 

KI'JjUS-A'VLS. BicL 

... incccclxxtiii. 

121 

ova'ta, Blnif. & FJng... 

....mcccclxxTii. 

120 



116 

^^JVA'liIA 



th^ti 

166 

OPil'KYS 


mthropoph'ora, Linii... 


37 

APIF'KRA, Linn 


111 


OPH'RTS 

n.ATlS 

PAOK 

• ARACHNI'TES,^«diflrrf,incccclxA*iii. 

111 

— ARANIPERA, Huds 

...meceelxix. 



mceeelxx. 

112 

aramfe7‘a,^m 

...lucceclxix. 

112 

Coral/orrhi'za, Linn m.’ccolxxxvii. 

132 

corddtii, Linn 

..mcocclxxvi. 

120 

fueifera, Sm 

....niececlxx. 

113 

fuiifidra, Reich 

.imreelxviii. 

111 

IJimt'Vii, Linn iiieecclxxxvili. 

133 

Monodchiu, Linn 

...mcccelxvi. 

109 

MnSCIF'ERA, HudA 

...mceeelxxi. 

114 

Mffo^des, Jivcq 

...mcccclxxi. 

114 

N^dus-a’vin, Linn i 

incci*clxxviii. 

122 

Linn 

.mcccclxxvii. 

120 

jmhuldm, Linn 

nicccclxxxix. 

136 

spiralis, Linn 

...mcccclxxii. 

116 

OE'cms 

oThida, Scop 

.....Tneeeelxi, 

103 

hifdlia, Gren. ^ Godr 

...meecidxiv. 

106 

tnfo’lia, Linn mcccelxiii. meccelxiT, 

106 

hifv'lin, Sm 

...luececlxiii. 

107 

nmo^mi, Linn 


102 

gtdcdia, Lam 


94 

HIRCI'NA, Scop 

..mecccxlviii. 

90 

iucarnu'tn., Linn 

....ineeoclvii. 

100 

tntac’ia, Link 

— meccflxv. 

J08 

— — latifulitt, Benth. jnee»‘i*ivi 

II. incceclviii. 

99 

latifo^lia, Linn 

...mcctrlviii. 

100 

latifo'lia, Sm 

....mcecclvii. 

100 

LAXIFLO'RA, Law 


98 

AIACULATA, Lmn 

riKTeclix. 

101 

■ mma’l/s, Releli 

...uieeeehiii. 

100 

AlAS'CULA,L/«w 


97 


..nicmdil. 

94 

7nilita’riii, var. P, Linn. 


93 

milife^ris, var. e, Linn..... 


9.J 

monta’na, Schmidi 

....iiiceeelxiii. 

107 

MCVRIO, Linn 

meavliv. 

96 

PAL'MA'TA meccclvii. ineecelviii. 

99 

PURPIT'BKA, 7/od.i 


93 

Pi'RAMJLA'LlS. 

....incccexlix. 

91 

Jlivm'i, Gouun 


94 

s>emidiJU>’ra, Bert 

mcceelxv. 

108 

.SraiA, Uni 


96 

liphrosan’iltos, Vill 


95 

USTULA'TA, Linv 


92 

vir'idis. Grants 

....mcccclxii. 

106 

ORNITHOG'ALUM 

— - mguHtifdUwm, Bor 


196 

ltd f am, Linn 


193 

NU'TAKS,X»»m 


194 

PYRENA'ICUM, Linn.. 


197 

— - umM/ft’im/t, Bor 


195 

BMBELLA'TIIM, Linn. 


196 
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VIMM PAGB 

PAB/IS 

QUADEIP01iU,Zt«« mdix. 173 

PEBISTTLXrS 

— LindL.... meoccbd. 103 


pffALAiraimt 

color t D.C mdxH. 220 

jianifcfliwiii^ Fora mdzli. 220 

VhATAE'TJlEPA 

aVlidOf Lindl tnoccclxi. 103 

lufoTui^ Lindl. ...Tnccccbciii. meccclxiv. lOo 

h\fo*Ua, Boich mcccclxiv. 106 j 

— — rhloran'tha, Koich mcccclxiii. 107 

montdna^ RciHi. fil nioceclxiii. 107 

suhtitic^lw, Bonn incpccbtiv. 106 

pir'idiSf Lindl mcccdxii. lO.*) 

POLYGONATUM 

wtermefdivm, Bor. 170 

Ml^LTIFLOOlUM, AU mrlxiu. 177 

OFFICINALE, AH nidxii. 178 

VEimCILLATlJM,^// njdxi. 170 

Bor mdxii. 170 

— vuJga're, Dosf. nubdi. 178 

POTAMOGE'TON 

fictminaftus, Splmum 88 

ACUTIFO'LIUS, Link mccccxri. 46 

aljH'nWf Balb .....mceccii. 30 

c»lora!tm, Wallr mccccL 29 

vomjtrea'mSy FrioH,..., mccccxv. 45 

vAttpre^sm^ Sm uiccocxviii. 48 

cornvUwny Preisl 38 

CRISTUS, L Tnccccxiii. 43 

Sm ...mccccxv. 45 

ihcip'icnH, Nolto ...mccccix. 39 

DEN'SUS, L meccexiv. 44 

nf-pt’/rno7««, ...mceocxxii. mccwxxiii. 58 

FILIFORTVIIS, Ndtc mccccxxiv. 65 

fltibellft'iuB, Pah mccccxxi. 63 

[iln'itunti, lioih.'l (excluded)...... 63 

fiiCitima, Sm roccccii, 30 

[grac'ilii?, Frifa] (exchided) 64 

(frumiuU'iiSt Fries mmvvi. 35 

tframin'rv\ Sm mweexvii. 47 

‘m%TEROPliyL'LUS.*S,Arc//.mccccvi. 35 

Ilomeman'nit Meyer mcccci. 29 

Kirh/ii. mcecciii. 31 

hiacf-olaHuSs Roich mcccciv. 33 

LANCEOI^ITOS mccccv. 34 

LONClH'TIS,(?) 7>« A' mcccciv. 33 

WINGIFOXICS, Gm, mceccx. 40 

— — lulantt. Auct. PI m<ccL-viii. 38 


PLATE PAOB 

POTAMOGE'TON 

LU'CENS, Linn. ...mccccviii. meoeeix. 88 


— maorophjfPlugt Wolfg mceccx. 40 

marUntiSf Fries mccccxxiv. 66 

wrtn^wtt*, Ends .....mccccxxiii. 84 

mono^pntta, Gay meeecxx. 61 

— — MUCRONA'TUS, Schrad. jnccccxviii. 48 

NATANS, Auct meoexeix. 26 

nigre^ems, (?) Fr mccccv. 84 

NITEN8, Web mccccvii. 36 

— ohlon'guty Viv. 27 

OBTUSIFOLIUS, AT. # K. meceexviL 47 

— OddeT% Meyer mccccxviii. 48 

pcctindtua^ Bab mceccxxii, 63 

PECTINATUS, L mccccxxi. 


mccccxxii. mccccxxiii. 62 

preiindtus^ var. a, Hook. &: Am 

mccccxxii. 63 

pectina'tuSt var. 0. Hook. ^ Am 

mccccxxi. 53 

prciiiK^imt var. dkkot'omM, Wallr.... 

mccccxxi. 63 

PERFOLIATUB, L meceexii. 42 

PLANTAGIN'EUS, Dacr. mcccci 29 

POLYOONIFO'LIUS mcccc. 27 

PILFXON'GUS, WuJf. mccccxi. 41 

PUSILXUS, L mccccxix. 49 

— pusiUlns^ var. ma'jor^ Frioa 

mccccxviii. 48 

JiUFES'CENS, lichrad, mecccii 30 

aalicifdlius, (?) Wolfg. mcccciv. 33 

SPARGANnFO'LIUS, Bah. .mcccciii. 31 

sparganiifdliiiSy Bab. (ex parte) 

mcccciv. 33 

TBICHOITIES, C/mw mccccxx. 61 

^v//crrM?a7w#, Ten. & Gass.,.. mccccxx. 61 

Vai/lan'lH, R & S mccccxxi 63 

Bab. (o^//ft) mccccxxi. 6.S 

ZO.STERTFO'LIUS, &Auw... mccccxv. 46 


QUEL'TIA 

fietida, Herb mdii. 160 

— — - ivcxmxpara'biliSt Haw mdii. ICO 

llOmLEA 

— — Cohm'na, S. & M mccccxcii. 140 

RUP'PIA 

marU'ima, Anct. PI mccccxxi ii. 68 


MARIT'IMA, Lhm mccccxxi ii 

mccccxxriii. 68 

— mari^iwa, var. «, H«x)k. & Am 

mccccxx vii. 58 

- warifima, var. 0» Hook. & Am 

mccccxxviii. 69 

rosblla'ta. AVA mccccxxviii. 69 

— spira'lis, Bai'tm. niccccxxvii. 68 



234 

ttUS'CUS 

ENGLISH 

PI. VTB PA«F 1 

! 

ACULEA'TUS. Linn 


181 

1 

SAGITTATITA 

SAGI'rriFO'LIA, Linn. 

..mocccxxxvi. 

68 

f 

— aVbiduin^ Linn 


103 

Ejnpo’gitm, Linn 

.meccclxxxvi- 

131 

. — . hirefnttm, Linn 

..mfeccxlviii. 

90 



108 

rdpenSf Linn.... 

....mcceelxxv. 

118 

vidide^ Linn 


105 

SCHEUCHZ'ERIA 

PALUS'TRIS, Linn 

...mccecxxxv. 

67 1 

1 

SCIL'LA 

AUTTTMNALTS, Linn.. 


198 

jbifo'lia, Linn.] (exelnded) 

226 

NU'TANS, Sni 


200 

— — umiteUa’ia, JRaiu 


199 

YEll'NA, Huds 


199 

fiEJRATIAS 

• tnsifo’Ua, Linn 

.mpceclxxxir. 

128 

(jrandifio’ra, Lightf. 

..mceeelxxxv. 

129 

latifo’tia^ Ltnn 

...incecelxxx. 

124 

Lonchnph/Vlnm, Liun. f 1. mcm*lxxxv. 

129 

tovqifo’lia, Linn 

..meecclxxxii. 

126 

pfitudM.'f, Lightf,.,.. 

..mocedxxxii. 

126 

ri^hrrt, Linn. 

.mceeclxxxiji. 

127 

-- — Xiphophyt’hm. Linn, fii. 

. wcccclxxxiv. 

128 

1 

SThlETHIS i 

UPCOLOR, Kvnth 


220 1 

• planifvlia, Woods 


220 

STSYRHIN'CniUM ; 

Inb 


138 

DIANNA, Linn., 


138 

^ i 

i, 


175 

TIM 

, S(‘hnHtst 

..mccclxxxix. 

7 

rar. a, Linn 

.Tiiecclxxxvii. 

fi 

:ar, 3, Linn. ...mecclxxxviii. 

0 

m, Don 

..mccclxxxix. 

7 

?jH, Frits 


8 


BOTANY. 


I»MTK 

SPARGA'NIUiM 

na'tanK, Biib mecdxxxix. 

— — Via’ tans, Sro niccw. 

BAMO'SITM, Hudit incmlxxxvii. 

SIMTLEX, Huds mcccUxxnii. 

sim'plrx, var. Bentb mccclxxxix. 

SPTRAN'THKS 

JKSTTVATJS, Btch mcocdxxiil. 

AUTUMNA'LLS, Hv-h mcccclxxii. 

cur'll ua, Btib meecclxxir. 

GEMMIPAHA, Lindt, ...mcccclxxiv. 

Simansoffia’na, Cham mcccelxxiv, 

SPinOBWLA 

pofyrrhi'ca, Rcbhml. moccxmi. 

STRATIOTES 

ALOrOES, Linn nuwexlr. 

STirii'MIA 

Losvra, Reich .......mcecclxxxviii. 

TA'MUS 

COMMU'NIS, linn mrlviii. 

TBWrATOPTT'ACE 

ffit/ba, 8c]iloid mei'oxrvi. 


TINA’J'A 

See Tixka. 

TIN'EA 

— — cf/Nndra’eca, Rrr. Tnecoclxv. 

TOFIEL'DIA 

PALUSTRIS, Huds mdxliii. 

TRICHONEOVIA 

Bul/tocodium^ Sm meccexcii. 

COLUM'N.®, Heich ....mccocxcii. 

TRIGLO'CHTN 

— — MARIT'IMUM, Linn. ....mccccxxxiv, 
— PALU.STRE, JJnn mccecxxxiii. 

TITLIPA 

SYLVESTRIS, linn. 




f 

H 

6 

G 

7 


IIG 

115 

117 

117 

117 


23 


80 


133 


170 


22 


108 


223 


140 

140 


6ft 

05 


.mlxx. 190 
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TY'PHA 


PLATS PAGE 


ANGUSTlFOUAy Linn, mcccbcxxvi. 4 

LATIFOXIA, Xtnn mccchxxv. 2 

mffdiat P.O.. 

— [mi'nor, (excluded) 9 


FDOEA 

Canaden'tiSf Nutt mccccxlvi, 81 


WOLFFIA 

• arrhi'ea^ Wimm mcccxcviii. 24 

Mii'hcViii Sclileld iiicccicnii. 24 


fatidMmim, Purl mccccxciv. 143 

-i— Pacuda'corua, Purl mccccxcv. 145 


ZANOTCHEL'UA 


eu-palus'tris 


56 

mo^jor, (?) Bonn 


56 

paludtris, Fries 


56 

PALUS'TBIS, Linn 

mccccixvi. 

56 

pduaftrU, rar. a, Bah. . 


56 

pedicella'ta, Fries 

....luccccxiri. 

57 

peduncula'iat Beich 

....luccccxxvi. 

57 


ZOSTE'RA 


angust[fo*lia, Roich. ... 



MAlUm, Um 




mccccxxx. 

60 

metrtnay Reich 


60 

mi'noTt Nolle 


61 

NA'NA, Mh 


61 
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P1.ATW PAOK 

Angular-stemmod Solomon’B-Seal mdxii. 180 

Arro-wgrasB, Marsh luecccxxxiii. 65 

Sea^sido mccccxxxiv. CC 

Arrowhwid, Common uiccccxxxvi. 09 

Asphudol, Lancashire mdxUi. 222 

■■■ Scottish mdxliii. 224 

Asparagus ...mdxv. 183 

Autumnal Ladies’ -Tresses nicccclxxii. 116 

- Squill nidxxvi. 199 


PX.ATK raOK 

LaiTodih Short-crowned mdii. 161 

Donso-flowored Orchis mcccclxv. 109 

Drooping Star of Bethlehem mdxxiit. 105 

Duckvroed, GiLhon’s moccx<n'i. 2H 

Greater mcccxcvii. 24 

Ivy-leaved mcccxciv. 17 

Lesser mceexev 22 

Kbotless ..mcccxcviii. 25 

Dw»irf Dark-winged Orchis mccccl. 93 

Grnsswrack mccccxxxi. 02 


Boe Orchis mcccclxvii. Ill 

}31rd’s-no8t Orchis mcccclxxviii. 122 

Black Biyony..,.. mdviii. KO 

Blue Sisyrinchium mccccxci. 139 

Bog Orchis mcccclxxxix. 135 

Branched Bnr-reed inocclxxxvii. 6 

Broad-leavod Helleborino mccoclxxx. 126 

Marsh Orchis meccclviii. 101 

Bryony, Black njdviii, 170 

Ilur-reod, Branched ..mccclxxxvii. 6 

Floating ...mccclxxxix. 8 

Small nicccxc. 9 

Unbranched mccclxxxviii. 7 

Butcher^s-Broom, Common mdxvi. 185 

Butterfly Orchis, Greater mcccclxiv. 107 

———Lesser mcccclxiiu 106 

CatVTail, Common ...mccclxxxv. 3 

— Narrow -leaved mccclxxxvi. 4 

Chives, Garden mdxxxvii. 216 

Greater mdxxxviii. 210 

Culumna’a Trichonen^i mecccxcii. 141 

(7oral-Kcot, Common mcoeclxxxvii. 1 33 

Creeping Ladies* Tresses mcecclxxv. 119 

Crocus Golden mececxcviii. 151 

Naked-flowering md. 1 54 

•——Purple mccccxix. 151 

Scotch ....mccccxcvii. 150 

Crow Garlic mdxxxiv. 211 

Cuckoo-pint, Common mcocxcii. 14 

' Italian mcccxciii. 10 

Curled Pondweod mccccxii i. 41 

D.iffodil. Common mdi, 1 59 


JEarly Purple Orchis 


08 

Spider Orchis, vur. a.... 


112 

Epipogium, Leafless 

..mcocclxxxvi. 

131 

Fan-like Pomlw col 


53 

Fcimel-loaved Pundweed 


51 

Fen Orchis. 

.uicpoclxxxviii. 

131 

Field Garlic mdxxxv. mdxxxvi. 

214 

Flag, Sweet 


11 

Flat-stemmed Pond weed .... 


49 

Flexible Nains 

....mccecxxxii. 

63 

Float ing Bnr-reed 

....mceelxxxix. 

8 

Pondwoed - 


27 



74 

Flowering Kush 


76 

Flv Orchis 


115 

FoTtid Iris 


M4 

Frjigmnt Orchis 


10.3 

Fritillary, Ouminon 


189 

Frog-Bit 

mcceexliv. 

79 

Frog Oitihis 


105 

Garden Chives 


216 

Qai'lic, Crow 


211 

— — — Field mdxxxv. mdxxxvi. 

214 



20!) 



218 



Gibl)Ou’s Duckwi'cd 


23 

Gladiolus, Lesser 


142 

Golden Crocus 

....mccccxcviii. 

151 

Grasswrock, Common, var. a. 


61 

var. 0 


01 



238 


EKaUSH BOTAMT. 



PLATS 

PAOK 

Grasswmek, Dwarf 


62 

Grasswrack-leaved Pondweed 

mccoexv. 

46 

Grassy Pondweed 


48 

Great Dark-winged Orchis .... 


64 

Pondweed, var. a 


88 



89 

Greater Butterfly Orchis 

.... mcceolxtv. 

107 

. Chives... 

....mdxxxviii, 

216 



24 


...mocccxxvii. 

69 



71 

— — var. $ mccccxxxviii. 

71 

Green-winged Meadow Orchis 


97 

Hair-leaved Pondweed 


52 

Helleborine, Broad-leaved 

....mcceclxxx. 

125 



129 


..mcccclxxxii* 

127 



124 



126 

- 


128 



130 



174 

Homed-Pondwoed, Common . 


67 

Stalked-fruitedmccccxxvi. 

57 

Hyacinth, Starch,.... 


203 

5Vood 


201 

Iris, Foetid 

....mceccxciv. 

144 

— TulKjrous 

....mccccxcvi. 

149 

—— Yellow W^ater 


140 

Italian Cuckoo-pint 


16 

Ivy-leavod Duckweed 


17 

Ladies* Tresses, Autumnal 

...mcccclxxii. 

116 



119 



110 

Threo-rankt»d 

...mcccclxxiv. 

118 

Lady’s Slipper, Common 


136 

Lancashire Asphodel 


222 

Lanceolate Pondweed 


35 

Late Spider Orchis 

...mcccclxviii. 

112 

Lax-flowered Orchis 


99 

Leafless Epipogium 

.mccceixxxvi. 

131 

Leek, Sand 


208 

Wild radxxx. mdxxxi. 

206 

Lesser Butterfly Orchis 

....mcccclxiii. 

106 

— — - Duckweed 


22 

— Gladiolus 

....mccccxciii. 

142 

Buppia 

..mcc-ccxxviii. 

60 



120 

Lesser Water-Plantain 

..mceccxxxix. 

72 



73 

Lily of the Valley 


181 

Lilv, Purple Martagon 


188 

, Yellow Martagon 


187 

Li'/ard Orchis 

..mccccxlviii. 

91 

Lloydia, Mountain 


192 

Long-leaved Helleborine 

.mcccdxxxiv. 

129 


PLATK 

LoDg-leaved Foadweod mccccx. 

Long'Stalkod Poudveed mccocxi. 

MiiD Orcliis xnccwalvii. 

Marsh Arrowgrass meccoxxxiiu 

Helleborine nicscoclxxxii. 

SchftticluBeria mccocxxxv. 

Martiigon Lily, Purple mdxviii. 

Yellow mdxvii. 

Moadow Safih>n mdxUv. 

Spring-flowering mdxlr. 

Militaiyr Orchis .mccccliL 

Monkey Orchis mocccliii. 

Mountain Lloydia mdxxi. 

Musk Orchis mcccclxri. 

Naias, Flexible mccccxxxii. 

Kiiked-flowering Crocus tnd. 

Narcissus, Pot't's mdiv. 

— Two -flowered mdiii. 

Narrow-leaved Oat’s Tall tnccclxxxvi. 

Helleborine mcccclxxix. 

Oblong-leaved Pondweed moccc. 

Op}>osite-loaved Pondweed mccccxiv. 

Orchis, I5i*e mcccclxvii. 

Bird's-nest mcccclxxviii. 

Bog mcccclxxxix. 

Broad-leaved Mnrsli mm'clviii, 

Common Marsh mccoclTii, 

Dense-floweKkl mcccclxv, 

Dwarf Dark -winged mrccel. 

Early Purple mcccclv. 

Fen nu’ccclxxxtiii. 

Fly nicccclxxi. 

Fragrant mccoclx. 

Frog D)CiH'L‘lxii. 

Great Dark-wiugod mecccli. 

Greater Butterfly meeccbtiv. 

Green-wiugod Meadow mecccliv. 

Lute Spider mcccclxvii i. 

liax-flowerod mcccclvi. 

laisser ButU^rfly mcccx-lxiii. 

Lizard moeccxlviii. 

Man meccoxlvii. 

Militai^ mcccclii. 

MoTjkoy mccccliii. 

Musk mcccclxvi. 

Palmate Spotted xnoocclix. 

Pyramidal meoeexlix. 

Small White meccclxi. 

OvuMeaved Helloborine mcccclxxxi. 

Perfoliate Pondweed mccccxii. 

Plantnin-Jpuvcd Pondweed mcccci. 

Pool’s Narcissus mdiv, 

Pondweed, Curled mccccx iii. 

— ■■ — Fan-like ruccccxxi* 


PAflF 

41 

42 


87 

66 

127 

67 

188 

187 

225 

225 

65 

96 

192 

110 


63 

154 

162 

162 

4 

124 


2ft 

45 

111 

122 

135 

101 

100 

10ft 

93 

98 
134 
115 

103 

105 
64 

107 

97 

112 

99 

106 
91 
87 
0.5 
96 

no 

102 

93 

104 
12G 


43 
30 

162 

44 
.53 
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PTATK PACK 

Pondvreed, Fonnol-loaved mccccxxii. 54 

‘ Flat>stomined mccccxviii. 49 

■ Floating 27 

Grasawraok-leavod mccccxv. 46 

. Graaay mcccczvli. 48 

Great, var. a mccccviii. 88 

Great, var. iS mccccix. 39 

' Hair-leaved mececxx. 82 

Lanceolate meeccv. 35 

' Long-leaved mccecx. 41 

■ Long-atalkod mccecxi. 42 

— Obloug-lriivod mcccc. 29 

Opp.j.s i t<'-l oavcd mccecxi v. 46 

Prrloliato mccccxii. 43 

riantain-leaved mcocci. 80 

————— K eddish mceceii. SI 

ItiblMm-leaved meccciii. 32 

iSIitirp-luaved mccccxri. 47 

Shining mcccc vu. 37 

Slonder-lotwed mccccxxiv. 65 

Small mccccxix. 60 

V ariooR-leavcd mccccvi. 36 

Willow-leaved mcccciv. 34 

Pnrjile Cn»cu8 mtwecxix. 154 

— Martagon Lily ....mdxviii. 188 

Orchis, Early mcccciv. 98 

Pyramidal Orchis mccccxlix. 92 


Ihimsons ....mdxl, 210 

lloddish Pondwood mccccti. 31 

lied llcUeboriue mcecclxxxiii. 128 

Kibbon-leavod Pondwood Tncecciii. 32 

Ibiotlew) Duckweed mcccxcviii. 25 

Iluund-headod Garlic mdxxxlH. 200 

Jluppia, Greater Tnccocxxvii. 69 

Lossei* ratcccxxviii, 60 


Salfron, Meadow mdxliv. 

Spring-flowering mdxlv. 

Sand lioek mdxxxii. 

Scbouchzeria, Marsh mccccxxxv. 

Scotch Crocus mccccxcvii. 

Scottish Asphodel mdxliii. 

Seaside Arrowgross mcoccxxxi v. 

Sharp-leaved Pondwcctl mccccxri, 

Sh ining Fondweed mccccvi i. 

Short-cruwncd DaflTodil ......mdii. 

Simethis, Variegated mdxli. 

Stsynnehinm, Blue mccccxei. 

Slonder-loared Pondwood mccccxxiv. 

Small Bur-reod mcccxc. 

Pond weed mcca^xix. 

White Orchis mccwdxi. 

Smilarina, Two-leaved mdx. 

Snowdrop, Common mdvii. 

Snowflake, Spring jndvi. 

Summer .....mdv. 

Soldier, Water mccccxlv. 
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225 

208 

67 

150 

224 

66 

47 

37 

161 

221 

139 

65 
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50 

104 

176 

167 

166 

165 

80 
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HoVnion*s Seal, Augular-stexnmed. ,..mdxit. 180 


Common mdxiii. 177 

Whoried-leaved mdxL 177 

Sx>idor Orchis, Early, var. o mcccdzix. 112 

var. /9 mcccclxx. 113 

Late mcocclxviii. 112 

Spiked Star of Bethleheiii .mdxxv. 197 

Spotted Palmate Orchis mcccclix. 102 

Spring Snowflake mdvi. 166 

Squill, Autumnal mdxxvi. 199 

Vernal .mdxxvii. 200 

Stalked-fruited Horned Pondweed 

mccccxxvi. 67 

Starch IlyacintU mdxxix. 203 

Star of Bethlehem, Common rodxxiv. 196 

Drooping mdxxiii. 1 95 

Spiked mdxxv. 1 97 

Yellow mdxxii. 194 

Summer Ladies* Tresses mcccclxxiii. til 

Snowflake mdv. 1 6J 

Sweet Flag mcccxci. 11 


Three-ranked Ladies* Tresses ...mcccclxxiv. 118 

Thrum Wort mccccxlii. 75 

Trichouema, Cohmma’s mceccxcii. 141 

Triquetrous Garlic mdxxxix. 218 

Tuberous Iris mccccxcvi. 149 

Tulip, Wild mdxx. 101 

Tw.iy Blade, Common mcceclxxvii. 121 

Lesser mcccclxx vi. 120 

Two-flowered Nturcissus mdiii. 162 

Two- leaved Smilucina mdx. 176 


Unbranched Bur-reed mccclxxxviii. 7 

Variegated Simethis mdxli. 220 

Various-leaved Pondweed rnewevi. 36 

Vernal Sipill mdxxvii. 200 

Water Plantain, Floating mccccxii. 74 

Greater mcrccxxxvii, 7 1 

— var, mecccxxxviii. 71 

^l/csser mccccxxxix. 72 

tur. $ mceccxl. 73 

Water-Solditff raeca*xlv. 80 

Water-Thyme mcccoxlvi. 82 

White Helleborino mcecclxxxv. 180 

Orchis, Small mcccelxi. 104 

Whorled-leaved Solomon*8 Seal mdxi. 177 

Wild Leek nidxxx. mdxxxi. 206 

— > Tulip mdxx. 191 

Willow-lo:ived Pondweed mcccciv. 34 

Wood Hyaointh mdxxviii. 201 

VTollow Martagon Lily mdxvii. 187 

Star of Bethlehem mdxxii 194 

Water Iris mccccxov. 146 
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hemnt. minor. lesser Oackwmi. 
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Mcoccrv, 



Potamogeton lonobitea. Willow-leared Po&dweed. 







Mccocrm. 



PQtamogetou nitexus. 


Pondweed. 






Potamogeton lueens, var. decipiens. Chreat Pondweed, var. y. 






MOCOOX. 



K B. 8. 2847. 


Potamogeton loogiroyiifl. Long-leaved Pondvrced. 






porfoliatos. 



MGCOCSCm. 



PotMBOgoton oriqiiu. Cnried Pondiraed. 





MfJCCOXV. 





Gras^wrack*le»ved Pondwved. 



















M<^(^0CXXIV. 



Potamogeton filiformis. 


Slender-leaved Pondweod. 
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Alisma natiuiB. JPloattng Water-PUmtftm. 














StntiotM aloidM. Wator-SoUkr. 
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(C?. 2806. 


Hftbenanft dblorautha, Gr&ater BatterHj’ Orehis. 
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i’. n. 72 . 


MaUxi* paludosa. Hog Orclii: 





Cyprip<?(iiain Calccoius. 


Oornmon *s-Kl}|>pcr. 



Mcnocxci. 
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ConvallanA mauLifl. alley. 








B. 560 . 


RtificnH acaleatng. 



Common IJuteher’s-BTwm. 























Scilla antumnaljp. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS' 


LIST OF WORKS 


ON 


BOTANY & NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

ri'^JllS iinirorm of Work? on the various branches of Natural Jlistory 

JL attained a hi^li roputatitui, both for lluj low prices at which 

they are puldislied and the general exeiilleiiee with winch they are jiroduecd. 
They form collectively a Standard Set of Works on the difh'nMit subjects which 
they ilhistnitc» and deserve the attention of all wlio study tliis liraneh of science 
for their faitld'ul illustrations and accuracy of dcsorijition; tlie jdates h<‘in^ 
earofully exeeuted iieeotnplishcd artists, and the authorship ciitrufcte<l to writers 
of acknowletlii^od merit. Indeed no higher Icstiinony can be borne to their 
value than the fact tluat the late Prince Consort (himself an able student of 
Natural History) so liijj^hly esteemed tliosc which were pnblislied during*; Ids life- 
time that he purclnised copies of them for presentation to public instilutiuns. 

New Edition, wolh Additions. 

Hedicatkd by Permission to IIkr Mo^t Uuacious Majesty the Queen. 

A HISTOBT OP BRITISH BIRDS. 

By tlu‘ Ri:v. E. O. IMouius, .B..\., Member of tin* Ashmolean Society. Illus- 
trated with d()5 coloured Engravings, Six Volumes, super-royal 8vo., 
£r> 6s, 

In this work the author has amassed infonnation fnun every reliable soiiree, and 
ill addition to necessary sciontihe details, he has interspersed throughout his jiagcs 
a vast fund of anecdotes, illustrative of the marvellous in.^tinetM and peculiar habil.s 
of the featlicreil inhahitnnts (d our land, and has thus made hia work at once 
entertaining and instructive, and in the uulcst sense a ‘History of British Birds.’ 

New .Edition, Enlarged. 

A NATURAL HISTORY OP THE NESTS AND EOGS OP 

BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. E. O. Moiutis, B.A, Illustrated with 
233 coloured Plates. In Three VolumoB, suixT-royul Hvo., £3 Ss. 

Desigiied as a supplement to the ‘History of British Birds,’ this work gives the 
fullest information respecting the localities .and eonstruclion of their nests, the 
nuniher and poculiaritlos of their eggs, and oil tho instnictitm j^eqiiisile for defer- 
mitiing to wdiat species they belong. Each egg is figured and minutely descrihed, 
and a number of nests are accurately drawn from speciujcn.s. 



A New and Bevii^ed Edition now ready. 

A HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OP EUROPE, 

N'OT OBSEUVEI) .I?f THE BIUTISH ISEES. By 0. R. Rrhi?, M.P., 
F./.S. lllu‘»trut( 5 d with ‘23S coloured Hates of Birds and Eggs. In 
Five Yolnmes, HUpcr-royal 8vo., £5 5s. 

This work forms an appropriate snpplement to Morris, Yarrel], or any other work on 
British Birds, and with any of them forms a comprehensive account of the Ornithology 
of Fiirope. In addition to the personal ability of the Author for his task, he has had 
the assistance of many emlnoiit Continental ‘naturalists, among whom arc Professors 
BJasins of Brunswick,' Schlogel of Ltydcn, M. do Selys-Loiigchamps, and M. Mo(]uiu- 
Tandon. 

‘ Dr. Prop w f.xvourjihly kiuiwu to ornithologi »ts by ninnerons rojitvibiitions to our zoologicnl 
ipriM(iic:j!s. in all of wh’ich tborp is fnniut the ■Jinno geni.'il hpirit, ami thr paints t(Hie of good 
oplitig, kiruillnf-NP, find roverpnee, whirti |*ptv;m o tlic proHent work. . . . Tho ligurei* are, for 
lit! most part, highly ^ati.vfaptory, and b^vp rs in wonder >iow they could Ijo produced, in 
■oiubination with the” full and copioiia text, for so small a price.’— 


New Edition, Enlargtfd. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 

By the Ri':v. F. 0. Mouitis, B.A. Illustrated wiili 72 henutifully-coloured 
Plates. In Oni' Volume, super-royal 8vo., price £1 Is. 

With coloured illustrations of all the species, and separate figures of the male 
and female, \\here there is any olivious difTiTonco between fhom, and also of the 
under side, together with the (.’atiTpillar and Chrysalis; and a full description of 
cac.h, with eopioii<i accounts of tlnur several habits, loi'idities, and times of appear- 
ance, together with details as to their preservation, etc., with new and valuable 
inlbi*matiou — the result of the author’s experience for many years. 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH MOTHS. 

Ac(‘iir.'itt ly deliuejiting every known spivies, with the Englisli as W'ell as 
tiie si'ieritific names, nceompanied by full de.scriplion.s, dati' of appearance, 
li‘^t..'3 of the localiti<'f? they lunrnt. their food in Iho cutertnlhir siattb and 
otlier features of their hahit*^ and modes of exi.stence. &e. By Die Buv. 
F. t). "Mouims, B.A. The l‘bites contain nearly 2,1)01) exquisitely coloured 
Specimens. In Four Volumes, royal Hvo., price £0 (is. 

‘Hpp.iking of OTitoTnolog3% W'O should pl.'icc Mr, Morri.*^’ ‘'IfiHtoiy of Pritish Molh.s” iit the licnd. 
ll gives ii ciihiort'd figiirp of every known lirhi*»h moth, togpilipr with daU'S of ;ip)>t»fir:iupt‘, 
IricaliticH, descrijitiou, and food of r.dPi])illur. Jt, form.'i a. Ii.'uiiIhouip work for a hliniry, and will, 
we fshftuld lead niiiiiy m cumuicncc the fiiachiatiug study of cnlouiology.’ — T^tn llrcot'd. 


BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. 

Describing the most beantiful-lc'uved Planls in cultivation bi this country. 

By E. J. Lowk, Ehu., F.B.8-, F.K.A.S,, assisted by W, How'aki), F.ll.S. 

T1 lustrated with GO coloured Illustrations. In One Volume, snpcr-royal 

Hvo., price £1 Is. 

‘In this vi>lump we have a cle^icripfion of a largo Tuinib('T of stove, consi'iTatoiy, and garden 
plants pultivatoil in Ihih country, of whirh tb»>lcavcs ralhev than Mu; fl>>wprs aic objci'ta of inlercftt. 
The cxqui^itc; and delicate forniH of many oriianienta! phmts common to the hoMioiiyps and grwii- 
hoiwpR of thf' wealtliy are lierc ilppic.l<Hl, with Avondcrfiii iidelit.y, in a scries of )>eMUtifol 
jllnstratiouR in th.e tmtiiral colour of tho plants .’ — Tkt BooMhi\ 



NEW AND fiABE BEAnTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. 

iiy SiiiuiJ’.Y lIiiinKiiT), r.K.Il.K. lllustmtcd witk 51 coloured Eugiuvings. 
Ill Onu Volume, sujicr-royal 8vo,, price .£1 Is. 

‘A liTt of infoTimition jih t(i tin* picUiroR maybe acce])t:ibh‘. Inrsl, obsiei-vc tbe tinting of tiift 
leaves, and the gn nil id work of findi a subject as Sohrum mnrf^imiium iw* a sample of tlie whole. 


OUa NATIVE FEENS AND THEIB VABIETIES. 

liy E. ,1. Lowk, Esu., E.ll.S., F.lt.A.S., &c. llluslruted with 79 coloured 
riates uTul 909 Wood Engnivings. Jn Two Volumes, royal 8vo., price £2 28. 

The import aiiee and value of tliis work may bo inferred from the fact that it 
eoulainw aoscriptious of 129-1 varit'ties of British Fcrria. with seventy -nine coloured 
plaloH of t*j)reic8 and varieties, and iKJO wood engravings. The deseriptions are 
w ritten in a iiopular manner, containing much interesting mformalion. The localities 
ait* described, each synonym given, and a description of the jiropor method of 
eiilfivatiou. To show tlio extent and valm* of the illustrations it may bo meutiom‘d, 
tliat of Scolopi fidrium valgare alone there oi’c one liundred and eighty-four varieties 
figured. 

NATUEAL HISTOET OF BEITISH AND EXOTIC FEENS 

Hy E. J. Lowe, Ks«., F.Tl.S., &c. lllustratMl with 47!) finely 

oolouted Pintos. Tn Eiplit Volumes, su|K;r-royal Sto., price £0 (i.s. 

‘A which Hhould cnninin ample mcanrt of studyiui; and idiMdifying the lixotic species 

a.t*!Jc*5sible (o ]jcra<um of m<ider;dc luis hitlinto b<*eii a tlisidciatiini. 'J’liis want the 

piii'-eiu, viork jtroiuises inoi-^t liopefnll}" to till. It i.‘4 .idiiur.ibly ‘-got n|»;'’ tlte plates are <nrt'- 
full> ami picttily executed; thuu is . 1 . neat illu'«lrat.J\e W‘i<Mh ut at the head of each desoriptloii, 
and the J*5tter]»re!4a is full and praolit-al, wdlhoui, being delicieia in si'ientilio accuracy. It is 
Msilly the chcapeht work for its oxcelJeiict? we have ever seen, ami should }»o ‘‘in the liamts 
of every ganleticr ami every private pc niuii w’ho oultiv atey these charming objects.” ’ — Alkenmtm 

A NATUEAL HISTOET OF NEW AND EAEE FEENS. 

ConUiining S])ccic.s and Varieties not included in ‘Earns, British und 
Exotic.* -By E. J, Low^k, Es^i., E.U..>S., E.1(.A.8,, Illustrated with 

7‘2 coloured Elali^s and numerous Woodcuts. In One Volume, super-royal 
8vo., price £1 Is, 


I many now 

ones have been iiitroducod, that it Iuls been doenicd ncccb-siiy to pulilirib a ueparate volume. 
This work W’iil be found to contain coloured plaU:js or woodcut illustiat-IouE of^ one bumlri.Mi 
and fifty-onc new species, or new varieties of spvicicfl that have been already figured in the 
preceding volumes,’ — Prtfacc. 

A NATUEAL HISTOET OF BEITISH OEASSES. 

lly E. J. Lowe, Es(i., E.K.S., E.B.A.S., &c. lUuslratwl Avilli 74 finely- 
coluurod Hates. lu One Volume, super-ruyal Bvo., piiee £l Is. 

IliiH in a work not only valuable to the botauiciil Ktudeut for its pictorial 
a<*ouracy, but of uso uIho to the landed propri<‘lor and the lUrincr, ])oiutiug out 
to them 1ho.se grasses which are ustjful and liu'rativo in husbiiiidry, and ti'iuhing 
them the varied soils and positions upon which they thrive, und ('Xjdtiining thmr 
qualitioa and tho several uses lo which they are applied in many bniiichos of 
manuiacture and industry. There is much interesting matter also iu this volume 



appL'rl,iiiiiiHg to iLe aiici-^iit customs aiul superstitions connecteil with the subject, 
whicb tiio author brings before his reader iu u forcible rather than in a proltK 
style. 

‘It is voiy fiiitliful, and marvel lunsly choa]), considoring the beautiful raanner iu which it i« 
produced . ' — Lit* n trtf Iticord. 

MAUND’S BOTANIC OABDEN. 

Consisting of highly-finished Figures of Hardy (>rnam(-ntal Flowering 
Plant'; Cultivated in Gri'at Rnirdn, with their ^am(‘s, Orders, liist,ory, 
Qualities, (hiltuns and Physiological Ohservatioiis. Uy 11. M\uni), F.L S. 
New pjdition, editeil by Jamks C Nivr.N, Curator of the Botanic Gardens, 
Hull. Witli 2o() (Mounsl Plates, giving l‘id7 llgiires. In Six Yolumes, 
super-royal 8vo., X12 12s. 


BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 

Drawn from Professor T{arvey\s *Piiyc;ologia Jhitannica.’ With Deseriptions, 
an Aunit-eur’s Synopsis, liules foi liuying on Sea-weeds, an Ordei for 
Arranging them in the* Jrerbariiim, and an Appendix of New S[)e(;ies. By 
Mrs. ALFiuiD (fATJv. Illustrated with BO (joloured Plat»'s, containing 3B4 
ligui'us. In Two Volurin^s, sui»er-royal 8vo., pri(te £2 lOs. 

‘Tb()'<e who i»ro ac'jujiintrd udt.h Ali*^. ‘‘Parable'* from Nitlure." ajid t'sjK-cialJy with 

her dclifOitful Par.kblc about ‘‘lied .'Snow,’’ in-cd not be told tiiat the literary juirt has been 
ably f-VccutL'd by a com)M lent and loving ob'»cJVi>r. In her presi-iit work nho has ciidcavoaied, 
and W(; think mo t to translate the to mis and phrases of soienetj into the langu.ige 

td a)nati?urs. Mrs. fiatty’s familial ity with the plants th<'iM,sclvc.s hiw enabied li<*r to do this 
ollico without falling into the ('rron-^'to wdiich a lucre <xuui»ik'i* iu sepuratiug fwau the beaUu 
triick would be liable,’— O'aiv/i'/u'rii’ ChnmivU. 


ALPINE PLANTS. 

DcKiiptious and lO-'J acdirately-eoloured P’lgures (drawn and (mgraved rx- 
pres.sly for this Work) of some of the most striking and beautiful of the 
Alpine Flowers. E«lit<'d by J>vvU) Woostkii, joint editor of tbo latest 
4-dilions of Jioudon’s ‘ Kncyeiopiedias of Gardening and Plants,’ ‘Hortus 
Ifritaiiiiieus,'' &c. In One Volume, super-royal 8vo., price £1 os. 

'Thf' h-t<.erim’ss is full, no dembt, »>f the most aociiralt* botanic.al Icuniitig, but vhat wc havi* t< 
apeak of iine’C paiticuJiirly aie tin- illii.'tjatioiis, and ttie.sc strike ns as among the best spocinimH ol 
wood-block ]>rlntiug. 'Ihtrc is ab-oit them none of that pbi.-jfcred gaudiiicvh. that thick ami bticky 
style ill wliirh too otlcii tlie u ood-t n/rain' endeavours to the lily. A ltocus scpuib just ti 

have tlinist itself through the Inoun .soil which the thaw law softeued ^—Ti-ans. 

ALPINE PLANTS. 

Skcond Snuins, (knitaining Fifty-four Coloured Plates, witli one or two 
Figure'' on e;nb I’late, Desrnptiujjs and ai-eiirately-coloured Figures 
(drawn and engimed 4‘X]nessly for tliis Wtuk) of ibe most striking and 
Ih'iiutiful ol' till- Alpine J’lunls. Edited by Davu) Woob'i'i-iit. Price £1 5s. 

BRITISH MOSSES. 

Tbeir Homes, A.spects, Structure, and Uses. Containing a Coloured Figui’e 
of eacb spei ies, tlehed from Nature, By F. E. Titn-p. Illustrated with BO 
beautilully-coloured Plates. In Two Volumes, super-royal Bvo., £2 10s. 

‘It is a book to read, to ponder, to mark, h*;mi, and inwardly digowt. , . . Lf»t those who wiuit to 
know tho ri'orar’ of ino.-sy.'. eiK|uive wilbin the rovei-sof the volinno. lie will there find that 



PARROTS IN CAPTIVITY. 

By AV. T. (jREKNE, M.A., M.l)., F.Z.S. With ^Totcs on several species by 
The lloN. and Key. F. U. I)uT'n)N. lllustratt*tl with Coloured Plates. Yols. 
I. mid 11., super-royal 8vo., iirice PJs. (>d. each. 

HISTORY OF THE PISHES OP THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 

By Jonathan Cocoii, F.L.S.. lllufitrated with 250 carefully coloured 
Plates. New Edition, in I'our Volumes, aupcr-royul 8vo., ])rice £-1 ds. 

‘'JTlo n.«t,hr.r, wliu in well known ns one of t)ie tinst 7>r:iftie;i) au^honii(^‘t <in Biltish liwhcs. 
li;iB for Jifly yi'nn^ ()l)KtT\in';. hol.iiiir, uinl witk Ina own yMMK^il. Uio various lif’li 

which live in UriLiHli water: — a vast lah<*ur, in whicli he liriH In-en l»\ fcimitifie irienda 

Viviiif; ill viirioUiS portions of tlic lliiiictl Kin^rdoin. 'I’he di.iwin^^H are bcaiiliiuily ooloiirod to 
life, :iiJ(J Boine of the portrait.'^ (e.^-pecially of the are. really mai’vclloufi, rendering 

the reOognitKiii of a IibIi a woik of the greatest cst?e.’ — The I'ifld, 


BRITISH FRESH-WATER FISHES. 

liy the Bkv. W. IfovonTON, F. L.S. Illustrated with a Coloured 

Fif^uro of each spoci(‘s, dr.uvu from jYalurf by A. P*. Lydon, and numerous 
Eiigra\'inf?s, rcpiTsciiliiig lishiug bcenes. In One Volume, imperial 4 to., 
(‘loth, gilt edges, price £*J 10s. 

‘'fhe miignificc.'iit work of the Rev. W. Hongliton on ‘‘British 1'icsh-Wati‘r T’i.shns,” in which 

each li'ih i.s ('.vqui.sib’ly coloured 'rius work hoU w’oitliy of the i-.uiniort of every Britmli 

uugler.’— yVie f'WoV/ (ja^dte. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY: 

Coutaining a ])eHcri]ition and Life-size eoli^ured Drawing of every British 
I’hant. Edittid and brought up to the rresciit Standard of Seiontific 
Knowlerlge by T. BoswKLL, (formerly 8^ me,) LL.D, F.L.S. &c. AVitb 
I'opular J)escriptions of the I’scs, Plistory, and 'I’radiliims of each Plant, by 
JVlrs. La.tsk1'‘stru, Autlior of ‘Wild p^lowcrs Worth Notice,’ ‘The British 
Ferns,’ tfcc. The P'igiires by ,J. E. SowKUiiV, James iSowEitUY, F.L.S., 
J. J)e C. Sowehuy, F.L.S., and J. W. Sai.teu, A.L.S. In Eleven Volumes, 
with 1824 lull-jiage coloured phdes, super-royal iSvo. (For prkuw fteo f. 7.) 
Yol. XII. containing the Cryptoganums Plan ts and an Index to the whole 
work. In Seven Parts, Gs. each. Fart 1. immediafvl^, 

‘tTiidcrthc cdin>r>>hij) of T. JJosw'oll Hynn-, F.L R., .'insisted hy Jtfrn. Laiikcstcr, “Sow'crhjtB 
BnglLsh Jhipiny," wlicn finiblicd, will 1 m- c\hiiu.'vtivc of tin- sjihji-rL, ionl worthy of the hiiLnoh 
of t!ci(.’ijf.c il. illuMtivitrs. , . . Jn tinning ( vor Ihc charmingly c-jcccnti'd hand-folouicd plulcs 

of Hritihh plantH whii'h encumber the.'^c volumcH wUh richch. tin.- reader canurd Iniii licing 
atnick with the, bcunly of many of the liiimbk-st ilowcriiig w»-a!<bi we tread on with careless 
Btc]). Wo cannot (UveM ujion many c.f tin- imlividnal.s trroupod in tie? npliTidid houipict of 
ilow'cr.s pve.MMiteJ in Ihe.-.e p.'iges, .'tixi it will be sidlicient to sl.ile that the w'ork is pledged to 
contain a ligurc of every Aviid ilower imligenouri to IIu-hc iblef.' — The Tlntts, 

'■’lora of Oreat Britain esmr bronjht out. This gieat work will find 
ical Hcienrc is cultivated, and the study of onr native jilaiitB, with all 
tiona, lieid dear.' — AtJu'mevoi. 

/Nothing can exceenl the U;auty and accur.'icy of the cr^onred figurcfi. They arc drawn 
lifo-ai/e— .'Ui .idvantago which every young amateur w'iil rccogui>ic ivh<; harj v.ilnly jjji/wled over 
draw'ingR in which a cehindijn' h ;t>! big an a. |‘Oj>py — they are emi<-hefl w'it.h delicate delinea ■ 
tiuuH (>t' fruit, anther, and any org.iu wJi.ch haitiiciis to be icnia.kable in its form— and 



Tiot. !1 frw virti ultn{?c-thor now. ... A flear, bold cliwtinclivo type enables the reader 

t.t) take in at a piano* tin* anMfJpomriil ;md divisions of eviry pape. And Mrs. Lanktistei* 
lias ndded to the tL‘(;h£iie.il dt'seription by tUfi cdifcoi* an extremely interesting popular sketeb, 
which follows in smaller t,y]>e. The Knpliah, Frencli, and (Jorinan popular names are given, 
and. wherever th.il, iU!li<!ate and ditHoult step is at all ]>r!iotieiihle, tlieir derivation also. 
W *111011 ])r(j]art.i«-s. supci-stitif>ns, and fancies, and penile tributes and illutsions, follow. In 
short, there is notliiug move left to bc de.sircd.’ — (iutirtiutn. 

‘Without fiiii’stion, this is the standard work on Botany, and indispensable to every 
botanist. . . . Tim plates a?*e most accurate and beaotiful, and t)ie entire work cannot bc 
t<A) strongly rccominemh.'d f.o all who arc intui’ested in Botany .' — llUtslratcd News. 


SOWERBT^S ENGLISH BOTANY, VoL I. contains— 

All the Plants ranked under the orders iiauunculaeeaj, Berberidaceaf, 
Nymplneaeea^, Papav('raccro, and Cnieiferaj. 

SOWERBT’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. II. contains — 

All the plants ranked under the orders llesedaeete, (hstii<M*;e, Violaeeai, 
Droseraceab Poly^ala<'eie, Fraukeniaceae, (larophyllafejc, l*oi*tulaeacea‘, 
Tainarisc*ac;(‘ie, Klatinaceie, llypericaccte, Mulviueji*, Tiliaccie, Liuacea*, 
Geraniaceie, Ilieiiioje, CVlastrncea}, lihamuaeeie, 8a]Miidiie(:;e. 

SOWEBBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. 111. contains — 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Lo^uniinilerte and Ilusaeeie. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. IV. contains— 

All ihe Plants ranked uiuler the orders Lythraeeie, Onaj^racoa', Cueur- 
Iniaceai, Grossuhu'iaeeab Crassnlaceio, Suxifragaeea.', Uinbillilerfe, AnUiaceie, 
Oornacoai, Lurantlniecai, Capri foliaeese, Jiubiaceas, Valerianaeeai, and Lip- 
saceie. 

SOWEBBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. V. contains — 

All the lUaiits ranked under the order Conipositie. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. VI. contains— 

All the Plants ranked under tlie onlers Cnrapaiuilaeeje, Ericaeefu, Jas- 
minaceae, Apocynaceac, Gentianaocai, Polenniniaeeoo, OonvoivulacciL*, *Sola- 
naeoa?, Serojihulariacoa*, Orobaneliacea', and Yerbenaeoa). 

SOWEBBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. Vll. contains— 

All the J^lants ranked under the orders Labiatas, Boragiiiaccas Lcutibu- 
larijieeae, Primulaccae, l^Iumbaginaceac, Plantaginaceic, Paronjchiaceaj, and 
Amarantaceae. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. VII 1. contains— 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Ohcnopodiacca), Polygonaceaj, 
Klegauaeeo:, Thyinebwetc, Sautalaccai, Ariatoloehiaeeaj, Em^ietnieeffi, Eu- 
phorbiaceai, Callitrichaccu}, Oeratophyllaccui, Urtieaccaj, Amontilera*, and 
Coniferos. 



SOWEaBT’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. IX. contains— 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Typhuccne., Aracc®, Lemnacea*, 
Naiadacctc, Alismaeetc, llydrocharidacem, OrchiJaceec, lri(la?cea‘!, Amarylli- 
daceCR, Diuscorcacese, and Liliaccin. 

SOWERBT*S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. X. contains — 

AH the Plants ranked under the orders Juncaeoffi and Cyporaceu). 

SOWERBT’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. XI. contains— 

All the Plants ranked under the order Grarninaccro. 

THE PRICES OF THE VOLUMES ARK- 

Bound cloth. Half moi'occo. Mf)rocco elegant. 
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Or, the Eleven Volnnics, £22 8s. in (doth; £21* 12s. in half inoroeco; and 
£28 3s. Od. wliole morocco. Also in S3 Part.s, 5s. each. 

A Supplementary Volume, containini^ Ferns and other Cryptogami, in pre- 
]>araiion by Pbopkssou Boswell (formerly Symk.) 


THE COTTAGE-GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. 

Describing the Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables desirable for the Garden, 
and explaining tlic Terms and Oj)eration8 employed in their cultivation. 
With a Suj^plement containing all the new Plants and Varieties to tLe 
your ISSI. Edited by Gkoroe W. Johnson, Editor of the ‘Journal of 
Horticulture and Cottage Gardener.’ Po.st Svo., cl(»th, 7s. Od. Tlie Sup- 
plement separately, sewed, Is. Gd, 

‘Tina in perhapn the ixnwt perfect woik of kind th.'it lian yet been )>nhlis}iod, and is 
inviilujihlc to profotsed prardeiicrss .and amatcuTs. It h wMeiil.ific, and yr’t every ]>un'.!y j^cienlific 
or L.a(.iiJ term Js cxpl.iined, .so th-at the leas hi^dib' educated in botany nj.-iy <dit;iin an 
iiitellijTont knowltMi^u of lUirinM and varieties. It i.^ practienl and fiiJl of fllreetious aa to tlio 
jijTtfwth of plantP, fruits, and ve{ret.abh>h ; and eonlaij*.'' dc'^eriptions and illnstral.i<>jis of predri- 
tory bisecha, which will be found intpre^t^nf^ as ■well na tiKeful. The editor h.-t^i h.nl Ujl nrlvaiitap; 
of having' been able to engap; the services of a numbei t>f practical :uid acientifie gardein-r'i 
in different parLs of I'highinu, so that hia dictionary has a \.ilne wlucli mere compih^r t)r 
thiHirist could protend to give'.’— 

‘Tf coniousncaa be a lexieofunjdiical merit, then must this dictionary b(' said to rank high. It 
is literally crainful of hifovmation. ... Its miseellanct)n» are numerous and the work 

of ukilful bands. Of its price we are ignorant, but we xnay behe>e the e<1it.ov when he .'lutes 
it to be tljiti cheapest work of the kind ever iRsued from the press.’— /.cac/f?'. 



BAMBLES IN SEARCH OF WILD FLOWERS, and How to 
Distinguish Them. 

MATitJARKT Pf;UES, Author of ‘Kamblcs in Searcli of Flowerless Phinfs,’ 
‘Pritirth Grasses/ ic. With coloured ligures and iiuinerous cuts. Third 
Edition, large post 8vo , 7s. (>d. 

‘This littio book law already, wo are pleasorl to note, attained its third edition. WesinoTely 
wit<h it that ctinlinnaiico of plibUc favour which it so well dtisert'es.’— Jteckm. 


MBS. LOUDON’S FIRST BOOE OF BOTANT. 

Being a ]*lain and Brief Introduction to tliat Science for Schools and 
y«)ung People. New .Kdition^ rceiacd and eulartfed, by David Wooster, 
joint editor of Loudon's ‘F4ncvclo|iscdia of Plants/ Loudon’s ‘Horius 
Britannicus,’ Ac., with numerous Engravings. Feaj>. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

CoxTKNTS:-'-Oha)i, I. On the Elementary Organs of Plants. — Chap. TL 
The Parts into which Plants are Divided by Botanists. — Cba]). HI. The 
Natural Divi.sions of Plants. — Chap. IV. Botanical Classifications.— Index and 
Glossary. 


THE BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK. 

By W. li. Hatwaht*. Containing, arranged in a tabulated form, the chief 
characi eristics of Hriti.sb Plants. Feap. 8vo. flexible binding for the 
pocket. Third Edition lleviscd, 4s. Od. 

This Volutue is intended as a bandy Pocket Com])anion for the Boianist in Urn 
field, and will enable him to identify on the spot the plants be may meet with 
in his researches, Jk'sidcs the cluiraeterisrics of speeifjs and varieties, it eontniny 
the Tlotanieul name, Common name, Soil or Situation, Colour, Growth, and time 
of Flowering of every jdant, arranged under its ow'ii order. 

‘.A book of modest prettaisioiiK and not without its valup. . . . riorupyiii^ not much ovin* 
two hmidivd of papor in Jimp chah biiidiup;. it wilj be no great, burden to the pocket 

or kriapwmk, .and may b-tijaciilly be iwt'uJly resortecl to by a young botariLst oii llie tramp, 
leaving mure careful stu<iy till lie geU home,’— AV/A w/t, 

^Tlie diagnose.'* fieeni friAined with coij.‘'i<lerable care and judgmouL the eharacteristicR having 
been well selected and coiiLruf.tfd .’ — Journal of liotany. 


MY GARDEN: ITS PLAN AND CULTURE. 

Together with a General Di’.scriptioii of its Geology, Ib)lany, and Natural 
History. By the laic Ahiaiiiii S.mke, P.KS. Illustrated with more than 
1500 Engravings on W’ood. Second Edition, revised, imperial Svo. 21s. 

‘Mr. Snuit! .'?eemp to he a gaidener of the true seliool. IJi.s i;j:-.te« lend him to cultivate, iilmost 
every knnl ui linidv and l.liere .ire so many pretiy figiiios r)f tlu-se in liiw pagft.i .as to 

unite the Imok. worth h.iving for their .sabs alone Ab a .sort of recital of the pure 

]>lea.surc- and iiiKre.st whieli even an olherv'ise bu«iiy occupied gentleman may derive from his 
garden, the book in of much valuu.’— /ItVA/. 

‘As for tin* illuatr.atiouR they are simjdy perfect Lovers of gardens and lovers of art 

will join in pri/Ing this hook nnd In gratitude to Mr. 8mec and to tlicwe who have so ably 
and faithfully seconded bis aim.’- Craphic. 

‘This book has the merit of careful ol)Hcrv.al ion and a love for the common objeirts of 

nature which an; tf>o often disi-egarded laHjause they are common.'— /W// Mall Gazette,. 

‘Decidedly an interesting and useful work. It abduiuLs in inforination on , a variety of points 
which the lover id a good garden linds it necessary to know, but for which he does not know 
where to irnn.'—LnucH. 


LONDON . GEOHGB BELL & SONS, VOEK STBEE'I', COVENT GARDEN. 







